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itation 
Blamed for Fall 
Of Federal Bonds 
Disibeidsscih Mipesbbbars 

Life Says Issue Would 


Cause Further Decline of 
$3,750,000,000 


’ Committee Hearings 
. 


In Senate and House 


Gen. Hines Favors More Bene- 
fits for Disabled Ex-service 
Men and for Widows and 


Orphans 


A decline of $3,750,000,000 is to be 
expected in the value of outstanding 
securities if the proposal for a Goy- 
ernment .bond issue to pay veterans 
eash for their adjusted compensation 
certificates is carried out, Henry Ww. 
George, treasurer of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, told 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means Feb. 3. 

The mere discussion of the pro- 
posal has resulted in a reduction of 
$166,394,000 in:the value of Govern- 
ment.securities in the course of a 
single week, he said. 

E. .D.: Duffield, president of the 
Prudential: Insurance Company of 
America, also’ opposed’ the issue of 
bonds, which, he said, is estimated at 
$3;400,000,000. He declared that the 
business depression is now in its last 
phase and such a bond issue would 
defer the recovery and check the ad- 
vance already begun. 


Aid for Til Veterans Urged 


Rather than provide for the proposed | 
payment to veterans of their adjusted 
compensation certificates, Congress 
should. let able-bodied ex-service men 
work .out their’ own salvation just as 
do other citizens, Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
Administrator. of Veterans’ Affairs, tes- 
tified Feb. 3 before the Senate Finance 


Congress; however, d-extend ben- 
efits to disabled pre mén and to 
widows and orphans of déceased vet- 
provide additional in- 
stitutions for the sick, he said. 

The Senate Committee also was consid- 
ering the proposed cashing of compensa- 
tion certificates and. will meet again Feb. 
7 to determine what action it will take 
on the quéstion, Chairman Smoot (Rep.), 
of Utah, announced Feb. 3. (The full 
text. of Gen. Hines’ statement given as 
testimony will be found on page 5.) 

Ogden Mills, Undersecretary of the 
Department of the Treasury, who also 
testified before the Committee on Feb. 3, 
in answer to a question by Senator 
Couzens’ (Rep.), of Michigan, explained 
the difference it would make to his De- 
partment whether the certificates were 
paid immediately, or were paid in 1945, 
when they will mature. 

Time to Get Ready 


“By 1945,” Undersecrétary Mills ex- 
plained, “we -will have three or four 
years to get ready, which makes an enor- 
mous difference,” 

The public debt, Mr. Mills. said, will 
have been materially decreased by 1945. 
The plan for immediate payment, he said, 
comes at a time when the plans of the 
Treasury have been made otherwise. 

Undersecretary Mills further explained 
that the annual appropriation of $112,- 
000,000 .is applied to the public debt 
fund, which means that by 1945, the 
Treasury will have retired an equivalent 
amount of securities which are now in 
the hands of the public. 

At the paaring of the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, Representative 
Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., chair- 
man of the Committee, announced that 


@ Alfred P. Sloan, president of the General 


Motors Corporation, who was expected 
as a witness, has not yet arrived. 

Mr. Duffield told tiie Committee that 
the proposed issue of bonds would defer 
the return of prosperity to the country, 
which he believes is now entering the last 
phase of the depression. This. would pre- 
vent veterans from obtaining employ- 
ment, he said, and would react to their 
disadvantage. 

The present depression is following 
the identical course of all past economic 
disturbances, he said. The phases in- 
clude'a period of inflation, a panic, un- 
employment, and liquidation, after which 
the recovery comes. He said he thinks 
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_ Action Is Postponed 


On Resale Price Bills 


Measures at This Session 


Further, consideration of resale price 
maintenance legislation was postponed 
beyond this session of Congress by vote 
Feb. 3 of the Sehate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. ' 

The action of the Committee involved 
both the Capper-Kelly Resale Price Bill 
(H.R. 11) and the bill: (S. 240), in- 
troduced by Senator Capper 

ansas, to govern the 
trade-marked articles. 

Postponment of the consideration of 
the Capper-Kelly bill was agreed by the 
Committee after the bill had been passed 
Jan, 29 by the’ House carrying four 
amendments. The other bill (S. 240), 
concerning the resale of trade-marked 
articles, had been introduced early in the 
session by Senator Capper and had not 
been reported by the committee to the 
Senate. F 


er (Rep.), of 
istribution of 


Senate Group Not to Consider 


| Trade 


United 
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Commission Amends 


WASHIN 


| Rules of Petroleum Industry 


Rejection of All But Three 


of. Original 21. Resolutions 


Constitutes First Action on Trade 
Conference Revisions 


HE Federal Trade Commission . an- 

nounced Feb, 8 that it has rejected all 
but three of the original 21 rules set up 
by the petroleum industr; two years ago 
and afterward approved by the Commis- 
sion. This is the first action taken by 
the Commission on revision of trade con- 
ference rules. ‘ 

Under the Commission’s action, it was 
announced, rules regarding breach of 
contract, lotteries, and selling below cost 
are retained, the original language in but 
one of these rules remaining in force and 
the others being revised. The Commis- 
sion’s announcement follows in full text: 

For the first time since its general re- 
consideration of all rules adopted by in- 
dustries at trade practice conferences 
held in the last few years, the Federal 
Trade Commission announces its action 
on the rules adopted by one of these 


Cooperative Agency 
Advised for Control 
Of Oil Production 


Creation of National Com- 
mission Similar to Ship- 
ping Board Is Suggested 
At Senate Hearing 


A proposal to set up a national re- 
sources commission which would act as , 
an umpire for the oil industry, enabling 


it to govern itself with the sympathetic 
cooperation of the Government, was ad- 
vocated by Mark L. Requa, of California, 


|at a. hearing Febé 3 before the Senate 


Commerce Committee. 

Mr. Requa, who said he was present in 
behalf of no interests other than the 
national welfare but has kept in close 
touch with the oil industry, said that co- 
operation was impossible within the in- 
ary because of the Sherman Anti-trust 

c 


‘,cNeéd of Cooperation "> +” 

Proposed measures to provide an em- 
bargo and tariff on foreign oils were up 
for consideration at the hearing: “The 
industry can govern itself wisely and 
well,” Mr. Requa said. “It can do bet- 
ter alone than under Government man- 
date, yet the cooperation of the Govern- 
ment is. necessary.” 

The resources commission,’ he said, 
should be similar in function to the 
United States Shipping Board, but its 
action should not be irrevocable. Per- 
mits for certain practices granted to oil 
interests would not necessarily be per- 
manent, but would be cancelled if 
abused, under his plan. 

“ET am not in ‘favor of repeal of the 
Sheman Act,” Mr. Requa said, “although 
under my proposal no act or agreement 
tending to aid conservation of the pe- 
troleum resources of the United States 
or working for the public interest would 
be unlawful if taken or made by per- 
mission ef the Commission. This would 
waive the Sherman Act where to do so 
would work for conservation of re- 
sources.” 

A three-year embargo on imports of 
crude oil and refined products, which 
would be provided in a bill (S. 5818) in- 
troduced by Senator Capper (Rep.), of 
Kansas, in the opinion of Mr. Requa, 
would not produce the desired results, 
that. is, aid the small producers and put 
thousands of men back to work in the 
oil business. Nor would a tariff on oil 
and its products, aceypeted by Senator 
Shortridge (Rep.), of California, in a 
joint resolution (S. J. 238) bring these 
results, he said. 

Four other witnesses likewise ex- 
pressed their opposition to these meas- 
ures. They were: Representative John 
E. Nelson (Rep.), of Augusta, Me.; Wil- 
liam C. McTarnahan, of New York City, 
president of the Petroleum Heat and 
Power Co., and vice president and direc- 
tor of the American Oil Burner Associa- 
tion; John P. Klumpp, of the American 
Gas Association; and G: H. Pounder, 
executive vice president of the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce, Baltimore, Md. 

An increase in duty on fuel oil, Repre- 
sentative Nelson declaréd, would work a 
hardship on numerous Maine and New 
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groups, the petroleum and petroleum 
products industry. 


The petroleum group held its confer- | 


ence in St. Louis Feb. 11, 1929, an an- 
nouncement of he Commission’s first ac- 
tion on its rules appeared July’ 25, 1929. 

Current action of the Commission 
leaves but three rules in fo as com- 
pared to the original 21, and these three 
are Group I rules. The original lan- 
guage was retained in but one of. the 
three; the other two rules were revised. 
Four other Group I rules out of seven 
were rejected. 

All of the 14 Group II rules were re- 
jected. 

The Commission directs that approval 
of the reconsidered and. amended rules 
be made conditional upon acceptance by 
the industry of the Commission’s changes 
and that the industry be notified of the 
Commission’s action with the ‘request 


that. it. advise. the Commission of. the’ 


industry’s action within 60 days. 

Group I rules, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, re- 
lating, respectively, to loaning or leas- 
ing of equipment, leasing of service and 
filling station sites, and painting over 
signs or colors of another company, were 
rescinded and stricken out. 


The fourth rule in Group I covering 
breach of contract. was rescinded and a 
new rule substituted, reading as. follows: 

“Maliciously inducing or attempting to 
induce the breach of existing contracts 
between competitors and their customers 
by any false or deceptive means what- 
soever or interfering with or obstruct- 
ing the performance of any such contrac- 
tual duties or services by any such 
means with the purpose and effect of un- 
duly hampering, injuring or, embarrass- 
ing competitors in their business is an 
unfair trade practice.” 

The fifth Group I rule, relating to the 
proper marking of above-ground equip- 
ment, was rescinded and stricken out. 

Rule 6 on the subject of lotteries was 
approved without change. The text is as 
follows: 

“Lotteries, -prizes, wheels of fortune, 
and-{or) other games of chance shall not 
be-used in connection with the sales of 
gasoline or motor oils.” 

Rule 7 om the selling of goods below 


Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 
Commercial Nations 
Remain at Low Level 


Canada and Argentina Re- 
port Slight lLmprovements 
In Few Industries 


Dull business conditions continue to 
prevail in the principal commercial coun- 
tries throughout the world, according to 
a statement of the week’s developments 
in foreign countries issued Feb. 3 by the 
Department of Commerce, 

_ Unemployment is increasing in Italy, 
it is stated. Despite improvement in a 
few industries, Canadian trade, as a 
whole, is quiet. The respective situa- 
tions of both trade and employment in 
Great Britain, Austria, Hungary, Nor- 
way and Poland are generally unchanged, 


;according to the statement, which fol- 


lows in full text: 

_\The usual first of the year optimism 
in British trade circles is lacking, but 
unemployment shows no further increase. 
Conditions in the Irish Free State are 
slow, largely reflecting conditions in 
Great Britain. Polish imports during 
December showed the lowest monthly 
total of the last three years and exports 
were also slow, but for the whole year 
there was a favorable balance as against 
an import excess in 1929. Industries 
in Norway are slow and unemployment 
is somewhat greater than a year ago. 
Unemployment continues to rise in Italy, 
in spite of some increase of optimism in 
commercial circles. 

In Austria and Hungary, economic de- 
pression continues to prevail ‘without 
visible prospect of improvement. No 
material improvement is anticipated. in 
the Union of South Africa and general 
slackness prevails. Despite improvement 
in a few industries, Canadian trade, as 
a whole is quiet. The number of New- 
foundland firms in financial difficulties in- 
creased somewhat last year and liabili- 
ties were very much higher; newsprint 
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Industrial Activity Increases 
In Cleveland Reserve. District 


(CLEVELAND, Ohio, Feb, 3.—An in- 
creased industrial activity in’ the 
Fourth Federal Reserve District since 
the beginning of the new year ts noted 
by the monthly business review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 
It resulted from reopening of plants 
and stepping up of production in‘ those 
already running, according, to the re- 
view, 
. Employment indexes in the district 
moved upward in December, and there 
was a further increase in the number 
of employed in January, the bank re- 
ports. Steel companies in the first 
three weeks in January increased their 
operations from 25 per cent of capacity 
in the holiday week to 47 per cent in 
‘the third week in January. 

Banking and credit conditions in the 
fourth district and elsewhere became 
easier {n the first three weeks of Jan- 
uary as the seasonal retirement of 
currency enabled member banks to re- 
duce their indebtedness at the reserve 

nk, the review announces, Fourth 


Federal reserve notes in circulation 
reached their 1930 peak on Dec, 24 
at. $203,650,000, an inerease of nearly 
$25,000,000 from the Fall low point on 
Noy. 5. This compared with an in- 
crease of $31,000,000 in. the same pe- 
riod of 1929, $30,000,000 in 1928 and 
$21,000,000 in 1927. 

The district summary follows in full 
text: \ 
Based on reports from many: parts 
of the feurth district, an improvement 
in business sentiment developed after 
the beginning of the new year which 
was accompanied or prompted by ex- 
panding operations in several sections. 
This increased industrial activity was 
mostly the result of a deomuuten of 
operations at many plants which closed 
prior to the holidays or the stepping-up 
of production rates at others which had 
curtailed output. The experience of 
past years in the major industries of 
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STON, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1931 


|Nation Doubles 


Re 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Br . 
_ Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE Ricat or Di : 


Output of Ships 


Sécond Place iri: Amount of 
New Tonnage Launched 
Attained Last Year 


THE 1980 output of United States 

shipyards.was nearly double that of 
the previous year and brought the Na- 
tion from fifth to second place in world 
launchings, the Transportation Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce 
stated Feb. 3. 

The total world launchings of mer- 
chant ships in 1930 reached the highest 
tonnage figure in nine years, according 
to the Department’s statement, which 
follows in full text: . 

Merchant vessels launched through- 
out the world in 1930 represented a 
larger volume of,tonnage than for any 
oa since 1921 when the shipbuilding 

m begun during the war reached 
its highest point, according to the 
Transportation Division, Department 
of Commerce. Launchings during 1930 
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ond Amendment 
To Constitution of 
~ Jowa Called Invalid 


State Attorney General, in 

Opinion, Says Senate Cov- 

‘ered Too Many Subjects 
In Proposed Road Issue 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines,-Feb. 3. 


Phe Attorney General, John Fletcher, 
has given an opinion to the House of 
Mtoe tis: declaring that the $100,- 

,000 road bond act (S. J. R. No. 1) 
which was passed by the Senate Jan. 27 
in; the form of a constitutional amend- 
ment, is invalid. 

f Attorney General cited a list of 
impediments to the validity of the 
osed amendment, chief of which 
his findings that. it would suspend 
s of the Constitution and. that it 
a wide range of. subject. matter, 
as Constitution, Jimits _ pro- 
d amendments to a single subject. 

"~ ‘Twkes Tssue’ With Theory — ~ 

Gen. Fletcher: also took issue with the 

theory thatthe courts have no jufisdic- 
tion. over the nature of the matter pro- 
— to be written into the Constitu- 
ion. 
_ On the first of the two chief points 
set out, the opinion declares the pro- 
posed amendment “sweeps aside every 
existing provision of the Constitution 
which might, in any way, be construed 
by. the courts as interfering with its op- 
eration and it is, therefore, rendered: in- 
eapable of interpretation by the courts, 
thus’ dispensing, for its purposes, with 
the services of the’ judicial branch of 
government.” 


Cities Alleged Defects 

. The opinion, in this, refers to ‘a provi- 
sion of the amendment that the general 
assembly may contract road improve- 
ment indebtedness to the amount of 
$100,000,000, “notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of article VII, or any other pro- 
vision of the constitution of Iowa.” 

Gen. Fletcher sustained his. position 
regarding multiplicity of subject matter 
by pointing out that the amendment pro- 
poses (1) to repeal the general debt pro- 
vision of the constitution; (2) that it 
provides for improvement of. certain 
highways;: (3). that it provides for re- 
tirement of county road indebtedness; 
(4) .that it defines certain roads as mak- 
ing up the primary road systém; (5) that 
it preseribes the manner in which roads 
shall be improved. 

On thispoint, the opinion quotes an 
interpretation of the constitutional sec- 
tion involved, section 2 of Article X 
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i 
Peru Announces 
Financial Program 


Plans Postponement of Interest 
Payments. on Foreign: Debts 


The new finance minister of Peru has 
adopted a program calling for the im- 
mediate postponement of the payment 
of interest of foreign debts, according to 
an announcement by the Department of 
State, Feb. 3, which follows in full text: 


Under date of Jan. 31 the American 
Ambassador at Lima, Peru, Mr. 


M. Dearing, reported that the minister | 


of finance, Olaechea, had resigned and 
that his t had: been assumed by the 
director of the Peruvian. Steamship Com- 
pany, Dr. Pedro Bustamente Santistevan. 

On Feb. ¥ ‘the Ambassador reported 
that the new Minister of Finance had 
issued a publie statement declaring the 
following to be the program of — his 
ministry: . 

To utilize the advice of the Kemmeret 
mission, 

To initiate negotiations without de- 
lay for the postponement of the payment 
of service on the external debt. He de- 
clares the firm intention of the govern- 
ment to comply With all international en- 
gagements. 

To initiate the organization of com- 
panies aided by the government for the 
construction of reproductive public 
works. 

To accelerate the completion of the 
work of the sanctions court so the coun- 
try can devote all energies to national 
reconstruction, 

To draw. up a law regulating public 
service and placing it on a merit basis. 

To reorganize the national tax system. 

To study consumption problem and 
endeavor to increase output and reduce 
cost of. living, 


[Branch System 
| For National 


‘ Banks Favored 


Change in Law Would Im- 
prove Banking Condi- 
tions, Henry M. Robin- 
son, of Los Angeles, States 


Uniform Chartering 
Also Recommended 


Establishment of Liquidation 
Fund in Office of Comptrol- 
ler of Currency Suggested to 
Senate Committee 


The proposal of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, John W. Pole, for the exten- 
sion. to national banks of.the privilege 
of operating branches in their economic 
trade area was supported by Henry M. 
Robinson, Chairman of the Board of the 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Feb. 3, as one change in the 
law which would be calculated to improve 
the banking conditions of the country. 
Mr. Robinson appeared as a witness be- 
fore the subcommittee of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee which 
is investigating the Federal Reserve 
System and the national banking system. 

Another suggestion made by the Pa- 
cific coast banker was that consideration 
be given the setting up of a liquidation 
fund in the office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency to take immediate. care 
of the needs of depositors in failed banks. 
Such a fund could be used, he declared, 
to make immediate advances to deposi- 
tors to an amount somewhat less than 
that which the Comptroller might esti- 
mate would evertually be realized. out 
of the assets of the bank. If any. addi- 


of the 


'aborter Working 


tional sum were realized, it could be: 


passed along to the depositors upon final 
liquidation, Mr. Robinson pointed out. 
Such a fund, he declared, would relieve 
the terrible distress which now frequently 
accompanies bank failures. 


Advocates Uniform Chartering © 

_ He told the Committee that he would 
like to see some sort of unifotmity in 
the chartering of banks in the United 
States. / ‘has been too much com 
petition in the past, he asserted, between 
the State and national systems and be- 
tween the two sets of supervising au- 
thorities. He would like to see more 
banks in the Federal Reserve System, he 
added. 

Most of the large banks on the Pacific 
coast, ‘including the one of which Mr. 
Robinson is chairman, have ‘security. af- 
filiates, the Los Angeles banker ex- 
plained. While admitting that there 
were possibilities of abuse in the opera- 
tion of security companies as adjuncts of 
commercial banks, Mr. Robinson declared 
that in the final analysis he believed it 
might develop to be the best method of 
issuing and distributing bonds and se- 
curities. He added that it is full of 
danger, and if to be continued, the su- 
pervising authorities should be given full 
power of examination and audit, to be 
conducted simultaneously with the ex- 
amination of the parent bank. 

The publication of portfolio holdings 
of security affiliates is not necessary, ac- 
cording. to Mr. Robinson, and he was in- 
clined to agree, he said, with Charles 


Committee Feb. 2 that publication of the 
balance sheet should not be required 
more frequently than once’a year. There 


should not be too rigid a limit set on the | 


loans which a bank can make to its af- 
filiates, Mr. Robinson testified, but de- 
clared also that there was danger in too 
free use of a bank’s funds in loans to 
affiliates. 


Capital Gains Tax Discussed 

Mr. Robinson gave as his opinion that 
the capital gains tax had emphasized the 
peak and the trough of the °1928 and 
1929 market in securities. He stated 
that it may be possible that if the Fed- 
eral reserve system -had acted more 
promptly and with more vigor, the specu- 
lation might have been curbed to some 


degree sooner, but added that this was | 


only an opinion, and that as a matter 
of fact he believed that the Federal re- 
serve authorities had done their best, and 
attempted to use their influence to re- 
duce excessive inflation. 

Mr. Robinson told the Committee in 
response to a question from the Acting 
Chairman Senator wen (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, that he was 
president and a director of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. Mr. 
Walcott referred to a study of the Fed- 
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HOEVER can change public 


opinion can change the Gov-' 


ernment practically so much. Pub- 
es lie opinion, on any subject, always 
j ' has a central idea from which all 


iNT From ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE Boptes ARE IN SESSION oR ADJOURNED 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Week Is Forecast 


Member of President’s Com- 
mittee Discusses Indus- 
trial Management 


IAGARA FALLS, N. Y., Feb. 3.—A 
shorter working week, an increas- 
ing sense of social responsibility on 
the part of industry and the attain- 
ment of a greater measure, of security 
from the hazards of industry during 
the next decade were predicted in an 
address here today before the Amer- 
ican Management. Association by Dr. 
Joseph H. Willits, of the University of 
Pennsylvania and a member of the 
President’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment. An authorized summary 
of his address follows in: full text: 

In addition to an increasing sense 
of social responsibility by industry 
there may come an increasing par- 
ticipation by the State in the mainte- 
nance and establishment of minimum 
standards in industry. The attainment 
of a greater measure of security from 
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Mr. Hoover’s View 
On Drought Relief Is 


Discussed in Senate 


Senator Harrison Expresses 
Opinion That President’s 
Attitude May Open Way 
For Compromise 


President Hoover’s statement setting 
forth his attitude on drought relief was 
debated in the Senate Feb. 3. (the Presi- 
dent’s statement is printed in full text in 
column 7 of this page.) 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, expressed the belief that the Presi 
dent’s statement “has opened the way by 
which Congress’ and the Executive may 
get together.” He urged a compromise 
atid proposed that ‘the $25,000,000 for 
relief as passed by the Senate be accepted 
bythe House and the President with 
the proviso that it should not be used 

ss the Red Cross found that it could 
care fer the situation otherwise. 
Editorial Is Cited 

Sénator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, also contended that the $25,000,000 
should be approved, declaring that it 
appears that “one must be a foreigner 
and not a supporter of the Stars and 


'Stripes to secure sympathy from the 


United States.” 

Both Senators expressed willingness 
for an extra session to carry out the 
legislation necessary for relief. Senator 
Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, also ex- 
pressed willingness for an extra session. 

Responding to remarks of Senator 
Harrison regarding payment of the vet- 
erans adjusted service certificates, Sena- 
tor Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire, 
had read to the Senate an editorial warn- 
ing the minority party that it was “play- 
ing with dynamite” and to “retreat from 
the folly into which it has blundered.” 


|The editorial referred to the effort to 
| pay the veterans certificates as an “ex- 
| pression of willingness to raid the pub- 
|lic Treasury.” 


“T am glad that in his statement. the 


President ha fit to express himself 
Mitchell in his recommersiation to the | . man » en ita 


in a mofe conciliatory spirit and it seems 
to me that he has opened the way by 


|which Congress. and the Executive may 


get together.” Senator Harrison said. 
Difference of Opinion 
Stating that there was not an issue 


jin the controversy over the $25,000,000 


but rather only a difference of opinion, 
the Mississippi Senator said that the 
“trouble of the controversy is that the 
President believes the situation can be 
taken care of through the Red Cross 
end is being taken care of now. I think 
the preponderance of’ testimony before us 
shows that the Red Cross is not now able 
to take care of it, and those in ned will 
not be cared for if it is left solely to 
the agency of the Red Cross.” 

“But, iy the President is right, what 
objection can there be for the conferees 
to write into the amendment the provi- 
sion that only in the event the situation 
is not taken care of by the Red Cross 
and other relief agencies is the money to 
be used?” questioned Senator Harrison. 
“It would be there if needed, a guarantee 
that the distress will be ameliorated and 
some relief will be granted. 

“I am sure there is not a Senator who 
desired to create an issue on this ques- 
tion and, of course, no one believes the 
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Direct Plane Service Across 
Continent Expected, This Year 


7 HROUGH transcontinental air 

transportation, obviating the ne- 
cessity for an overnight stop half- 
way between New York: City and the 


Pacific coast, probably will be insti- | 


tuted during the present year, Col. 
Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics, 
stated orally’ Feb. 3. 

Pointing out that present coast-to- 
coast. passenger service is maintained 
only during daylight, Col. Young char- 


acterized this form of transportation | 
as “only a forerunner of true through | 


service.” Two experimental planes, 
equipped for night flying, are now 
being constructed for trials on the con- 


tinuous run between the coasts, he | sh q i 
| ruinous competition with air trans- 


declared. 
Although it is impossible to predict 


the volume of business which may be | 


expected by such a service, increasing 
travel between New York and San 
Francisco and Los Angeles indicates 


| 


that the inauguration of through 
transportation will be a logical de- 
velopment, the Assistant Secretary 
said, 

Although such a service might af- 
fect the .business of transcontinental 
railroads, Col. Young said he believed 
that railway lines are keeping closely 
in touch with air transportation de- 
velopments and might be expected to 
enter this field. “The railroads ap- 
pear to be watching to see that the 
bus situation doesn’t duplicate itself,” 
Col. Young observed. 

Commenting on a recent statement 
by W. B. Mayo, head of the Ford 
Motor Company’s airplane division, 
that railroads should not resort to 


portation, the Assistant Secretary de- 
clared he did not believe railway fare 
reductions would have an adverse ef- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 
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PRICE.5 CENTS 2%, 
President States © 
His Position on. 
Relief Program 


Pledges Aid of All Federal 
Resources Should Volun- 
teer and Local Agencies 
Become Powerless 


Asks Preservation 


Of Self-help Idea 


Says Passage of ‘Necessary. 
Legislation’ Would Benefit 
Drought Areas and Aid 
Employment 


President Hoover pledged: himself 
in a statement issued Feb. 3 that he 
would ask the aid of every resource 
of the Federal Government, if the 
time ever came when the volunteer 
agencies and the local and State gov- 
ernments were unable to find -re- 
sources with which to prevent hun- 
ger and suffering in the United 
States. y 

“I would no more see starvation 
among our countrymen than would 
any: Senator or Congressman. I have 
the faith in the American people,” 
the. President said, “that such a.day’ 
will not come.” 


Necessity of Legislation 

“The whole business situation would 
be greatly strengthened by the prompt 
completion of the necessary legislation 
at this session of Congress and thereby 
the unemployment problem would be 
lessened,” the: President said. “The 
drought areas also would be indirectly 
benefited and the resources of self-hel 
in the country strengthened,” he added. 

Asserting that the American. people 
are doing their job, President Hoover 
said that they “should be given a chance 
to show whether they wish to preserve 
the principles of individual and local re- 
sponsibility and mutual self-help before 


they embark on what I believe is a dis- 


astrous . , 1 feel. sure, they will 
sueceed-if given the o perry ane: 

At. the same time, the White House - 
made publi¢ a letter addressed to Presi- 
dent Hoover by Judge John Barton 
Payne, chairman. of the American Red 
Cross, in which he declared that the Red 
Cross’ campaign to raise $10,000,000 for 
drought relief was “proceeding with rea- 
sonable satisfaction,” and expressed con- 
fidence of the ability of the organization 
to raise sufficient funds to continue ade- 
quately to meet the needs of the drought 
sufferers. 

Text of Statement 

President Hoover’s statement follows 
in full text: 

“Certain Senators have issued a pub- 
lic statement to the effect that unless 
the President and the House of Repre- 
sentatives agree to appropriations from 
the Federal Treasury for charitable pur- 
poses they will force an extra session of 
Congress. 

“I do ‘not wish to add acrimony to a 
discussion, but would rather state this 
case as I see its fundamentals. 

“This is not an issue as, to whether 
people shall go hungary or cold in the 
United States. It is solely a question of 
the best method by which hunger and 
cold shall be prevented. It is a question 
as to whether the American people on 
one hand will maintain the spirit. of 
charity and mutual self-help through 
voluntary giving and the responsibility 
of local government as distinguished on 
the other hand from appropriations out 
of the Federal Treasury for such pur- 
poses. My own conviction is strongly 
that if we break down this sense of re- 


sponsibility of individual generosity to in- 
| dividual and mutual self help in the coun- 


try in times of national difficulty and 
if we start appropriations of this char- 
acter we have not only impaired some- 
thing infinitely valuable in the life of 
the American people but have struck at 
the roots of self-government. 

“Once this has happened it is not the 
cost of a few score millions but we are 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


Recording Devices 
For Radio Programs 


Commission Plans Use for Sta- 
tions Under Investigation 


Use of phonographs recording ins 
ments if voaidae verbatim ecard 
radio programs of broadcasting stations 
“under investigation” is contemplated by 
the radio regulating authorities, it was 
declared orally Feb. 3 at the Federal 
Radio Commission, 

The Commission, it was explained, has 
written. several manufacturers of __ 
graphs recording apparatus for prices of 
their standard instruments. Several such 
sets would be purchased, it was eX- 
plained, and employed in taking down 
“transcripts” of programs, cularly 


the spoken word, over stations which are 


being investigated as to the “public in- 
terest” of their programs. . 
Models of home recording sets 
commercially are too frail, it was 
for the type of work the Commission. 
proposes. The standard re 
unit.employed in the making of mas 
phonograph records is needed. i 
Recorded matter of this character, it — 


/ was pointed out at the Commission, can ~ 
|be introduced as testimony when . 
|erly sworn to, . 
‘gations, stenographie transcripts of cer>” 


Heretofore, in lerestae “ 
been 


ve 
taken, but this method is considered eum- 


| bersome. ° ‘ot Gas 





y of Reply 
~ To Personalities 


Discusses Possibility of Re-| 


vising Rules to Permit 
“Answer to Personal Re- 
{marks in Senate 


& 


**Comity between ‘the Senate and the| 


House and the policy that should govern 
both as to personalities about members 
figured in a discussion in the House Feb. 
8 as an aftermath of personalities in a 
speech of Senator Caraway (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, in the Senate 
8 er, Representative Longworth 
(Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio, ruled that 
whatever the attitude of the Senate 
might be Jefferson’s Manual governs in 
the House in the interest of comity and 
true sportsmanship. 

> Possibility of revision of the rules of 
the House ‘to enable reply to personal- 
ities In the Senate was suggested as an 
alternative. recourse by -the Speaker, 
when in reiterating a recent ruling 
against speaking in disparagement of the 
Senate or of fellow members, made this 
statement: 

“Under this rule the chair would feel 
that if there were no change made in the 
rules he would not recognize a member 
for that purpose, but the question in- 
volves a very simple proposition. 

“The chair would recegnize the chair- 
man or some member of the Committee 
on Rules, if. the Committee thought it 
advisable to bring in a rule providing, 
for certainly the rest of the session, that 
Jefferson’s Manual shall not apply.” 

Rules Revision Possible 
‘ ‘The discussion was precipitated by 
Representative Treadway *(Rep.), of 
Stockbridge, Mass., propounding parlia- 
mentary inquiries as to what could be 
done respecting the Caraway speech. 
The Speaker told the House it is impos- 
sible to take official notice of it but sug- 
gested an alternative course would be to 
revise the rule. He also ruled against 


suggestion of a resolution calling on the | 


Senate to expunge the remarks, or to 
evade the rule through extension of re- 
marks in the Congressional Record. 
Representative Crisp (Dem.), of Amer- 
cus, Ga., former parliamentarian of the 
House, agreed with the Speaker. He 
elicited from the Speaker a ruling that 
the rule would apply to what is spoken 
on the floor of the House, not applying 
to speeches or interviews outside of Con- 


gress. 

During the discussion, for parliamen- 
tary reasons, members made no mention 
of Senator Caraway by name but refer- 
ance was to the pages in the Congres- 
sional Record in which his speech ap- 
peared. 

Representative Cramton (Rep.), of La- 
peer, Mich.; denounced as false state- 
ments that he had sought or asked for 
appointment as a member of the Bicen- 
tennial Commission in charge of the cele- 
bration at Washington in 1932. 

“In another legislative body on two 
occasions,” Mr. Cramton said, “I have 
‘been most unfairly attacked with a con- 
temptible disregard of the truth and the 
facts, and those accusations have gone 
to the country. 

Denies Statement 


“I am completing 18 years of service, 
and gentlemen on that (minority) side 
of the House know as well as I do that 
jm these 18 years my service has been 
characterized by the customary courage 
in the performance of duty and the cus- 
tomary disregard of personal interest, 
and to me it is no small thing that there 
should be carried in the press of the 
country the direct charge that I have 
sought through my place on the Appro- 
priations Committee to prepare for my- 
self a job. Theré are men on this floor, 
on both sides of the aisle, who know 
that the statement printed in the press 
of the Nation is untrue. 

“T have. not as yet asked of this Ad- 
ministration any job whatever. 
not asked anybody to ask for any job 
for me, and when the Bicentennial Com- 
mission three weeks ago, without my 
knowledge, without my instigation, were 
canvassing the field as to whom they 
might employ, feeling as I understand 
it, that it was needed to have someone 
and my name was suggested, I was ad- 
vised that every member present at that 
meeting spoke favorably of the appoint- 
ment.” 

Senator Caraway Named 


Representative Treadway sent to the 
press gallery a formal statement in 
which he named Senator Caraway as 
the object of his attack on the floor. 
His statement follows: 


“In my speech today I was constantly 
under restraint in order not to overstep 
the rulings of Speaker Longsworth. It 
seems unfortunate that there is no uni 
formity in the interpretation of the 
rights of the members of one branch in 
their relations to the members of the 
other branch of Congress. As the mat- 


ter now stands a Senator can say any-| 


thing he seess fit, truthful or otherwise, 
about a member of the House upon the 
floor of the Senate, whereas a House 
member, when attacked, can not reply 
or defend himself on the floor of the 
House without being ruled out of order. 

“Certainly there ought to be the same 


restraint or the same freedom in both| 


branches. The Speaker suggests a cure 


by changing the rules of the House, in| 


which view I heartily concur. 


have spoken freely about Senator Cara- 
wgy’s speech of yesterday and have ex- 
pressed my opinion regarding’ him. I 
should be glad to see in the rules of the 
72nd Congress a provision removing this 
discrepancy between the two branches.” 


County Treasurers in Ohio 
Provided With Tear Gas 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Feb. 3. 
_ Recognizing that handcuffs and “bil- 
lies” have given way to more modern 
devices for the protection of public 
funds, the Attorney General, Gilbert 
Bettman, has ruled that county cém- 
missioners have authority to make ex- 
penditures for tear gas protecting equip- 
“ment in the office of the county treas- 

urer. 


Under the general code, aceording to 
the opinion, county commissioners are 
authorized to provide fire and burglar 
proof vaults and safes, “and other means 
of security in the office of the county 
treasurer necessary for the protection of 
— moneys and property therein.” 

ear gas protecting equipment was held 
to come within the provision “other 
means of security.” 


eb; 2. The pl 
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Road Is Plant Pe 


New Highway to President’s 


Lodge in Virginia to 
Provide Work 


Plans are being made by the Natiofal 
Park Service to construct a 20-mile high- 
way from President Hoover’s camp on 
the Rapidan River in Virginia to Pano- 
rama, on the Blue Ridge Divide in the 
Shenandoah National Park Area, Secre- 
tary Ray n Wilbur announced 


srry at the Department of the Interior 
eb, 3. 


The construction of the toad is being 
urged by Governor John Garland Pol- 
lard, and Senators Ca Glass and 
Claude A. Swanson, of Virginia, to pro- 
vide jobs for drought sufferers in the 
Shenandoah Valley area, Mr. Wilbur ex- 


ained. 
Already the Berean of Public Roads 
is surveying the aréa, and, upon author- 
ization by Congress for its construction 
in the first deficiency bill now pending 
in joint committee conference, the work 
may be completed during the Summer. 
If its construction is authorized, this 
road, Secretary Wilbur explained, would 
be the first unit of the highway system 
for the proposed park. Funds are avail- 
able in the National Park Service’s $1,- | 
500,000 share of the $1,600,000 emer- 
gency relief appropriation, it was ex- 
plained. 


Recent Legislation 
Is Said to Impair 


Pennsylvania Fund 





Governor Pinchot Recom- 
mends Appropriations for 
State Government During | 
Biennium 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: | 
Harrisburg, Feb. 3. 


Appropriations from all funds for the | 
conduct of the State government during | 
the biennium 1931-33 in the amount of | 
$347,425,251.64 were recommended to the 
Legislature Feb. 3 by Governor Gifford 
Pinchot. He told the legislators that it | 
is estimated the Commonwealth will have 
that amount available for its operations | 
during the two-year period, } 

Of the total amount; the Governor rec- | 
ommended that $188,097,829.81 be ap-| 
propriated from the general fund and} 
$159,327,421.83 from operating special | 
funds. The receipts in the general fund| 
for the coming biennium are estimated, | 
the Governor said, to be $159,174,528, 
or $33,330,000 less than the estimated | 
general fund receipts for the present 
biennium. 

“The decline in revenues thus esti- 
mated,” the Governor explained, “is due 
in part to the decreas@ in tax receipts | 
following the present depression and in} 
part to recent legislation. The repeal of | 
the anthracite tax will reduce the State’s 
income during the next biennium by $12,- 
000,000. Other legislation recently en- 
acted will seriously impair the income of 
the State, particularly from the capital | 
stock tax.” | 

In his budget message the Governor 
discussed highways, rural roads, welfare, 
schools, and unemployment relief. He 
announced his intention to appoint a 
Greater Pennsylvania Commisison or 
Council, composed of outstanding citizens 
from all parts of the Commonwealth, 
“as a means of advancing the economic 
and social progress of the Common- 
wealth.” He asked $475,000 for its 
work, of which $250,000 is to be devoted, 
by his recommendation, to the port of: 
Philadelphia. 

“The business of the Commonwealth 
increases automatically with the increase 
in population,” Governor Pinchot de- | 
clared. “In normal times revenues also 
increase. But not in times of depression. | 
The estimated revenues from taxation in 
the coming biennium will fall $33,000,- 
000 below those of the present biennium.” 


‘Legion Protests Policy| 
Of Veterans’ Bureau 


Comptroller General’s Require-| 
ments Cited in Resolution 


The National Committee on Rehabili- 
tation of the American Legion presented 
a resolution, unanimously adopted on 
| Feb. 1, to the House Committee on 
| World War Veterans’ Legislation, Feb. 
|3, protesting against conditions in the 
| Veterans’ Bureau allegedly occasioned by 
the policy of the Comptroller General. 

The chairman of the rehabilitation 
|committee, Capt. Watson B. Miller,, of 
| Washington, D. C., presented the resolu- 
} tion to the House Committee. 
| Representative Rankin (Dem.), of Tu- 
| pelo, Miss., a member of the Committee, 
said that the Bureau “ is an interminable 
| barbwire entanglement of red tape.” 

The resolution presented by the Legion 
follows in full text: / 

Whereas, chaotic conditions exist in 
many regional offices, as well as in the 
central office of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, attributable to require- 
ments of the Comptroller General as to 
preaudit and post-audit of adjudicated 
claims of veterans, or cases in process 
of adjudication, and 

Whereas, since the inclusion of an 
|amendment to section 5 of the World 
War Veterans’ Act authorizes the Direc- 
tor of the Veterans’ Bureau to conclu- 
sively decide “questions of fact and law 
affecting any claimant to the benefits of 
Titles II, III and IV of said act,” the 
Director has continued and is continuing 
to adhere to adverse decisions of the 
Comptroller General, and 

Whereas, because of such action thou- 
sands of deserving claims once favorably 
adjudicated’ by the Veterans’ Bureau or 
recently presented for adjudication are 
being denied or are being delayed in 
handling in the adjudication section of 
the regional offices and central office at 
the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, the Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Committee of the 
American Legion memorialize the World 
War Veterans’ Committee of the Con- 
gress of the United States to pass legis- 
| lation, if necessary, and demand that the 
Director of the Bureau take such admin- 
istrative action as will eliminate such 
| chaotic conditions, and 
Be it further resolved, that the World 
| War Veterans’ Committee of the Con- | 
gress is urged to initiate action which 
will bring about an immediate investiga- 
; tion of the conditions o:casioned in the 
Bureau by the action of the Comptroller 
General, in dictating as to findings of 
fact and law under the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, contrary to the intent and en- 
actment of the Congress, 
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covery, he -said, would be postponed by 
a large issue of Government. bonds. 
Present conditions indicate, he said, that 
the recovery js*“not far distant.” 

If the pee large issue is sold, he 
said, the value of bonds held by banks 
will be reduced, which will reduce their 
liquid assets, with the result that banks 
now on the verge of failure will actually 
fail, while some others will be brought 
to a condition of doubtful stability. 

The depression, he said, has not in- 
cluded a lack of money, but there has 


of 


| been a hoarding of funds and an un- 


willingness to invest in productive en- 
terprises. There has been a feeeling that 
prices will go lower, with the result that 
the people have withheld their pur- 
chases, 

“When the people feel that they will 
have to pay more tomorrow than today 
for the things they buy,” Mr. Duffield 
said, “prosperity will return with a fair 
degree of rapidity.” 

Psychological Effect 
On Conditions 

The proposed -Hond’ issue-and the re- 
sulting uncertainty, he said, would post- 
pone this feeling on the part of the 
people. To the extent indicated, he said, 
the depression is psychological. 

The compensation certificates held by 
the veterans are similar to enddwment 
insurance policies, Mr. Duffield said. He 
declared that he doubted the wisdom of 
the Government in urging the veterans to 
cash these, pointing out that the insur- 
ance companies have been urging policy- 
holders not to cash their policies. His 
company, he said, has devoted more en- 
ergy to persuading policyholders to re- 
tain them than to the issue of new poli- 


cies. 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., asked Mr. Duffield if his 
arugument was based on the assumption 
that the bond issue would be $3,400,000,- 
000. Mr. Duffield replied that his views 
were based on the issue of any large 
amount of Government bonds. 

“Would your argument apply equally 
to an issue of $1,000,000,000?” Mr. Gar- 
ner asked. 

“That would have about one-third of 
the effect,” Mr. Duffidid replied. 

Mr. Garner said the Government in 


| 1924 determined that it owed a certain 


amount to the veterans and assumed the 
responsibility. He asked if Mr. Duffield 
would object to giving to the veterans 
the same privilege which his company 
gives to policyholders, namely, the right 
~ 2 settlement through cashing the 
olicy. 

Mr. Duffield declared there is more in- 
volved in the case of the Government, 
and that the effects of the operation must 
be taken into consideration, 

Representative Frear (Rep.), of Hud- 
son, Wis., asked if the insurance com- 
pany does not hold its bonds over long 
periods, and, on being told that it does, 
remarked that the company would not 
sustain a loss because of temporary fluc- 
tuations. Mr. Duffield said the fiuctu- 
ation would affect the balance sheets 
of the company, which might affect the 
dividend payments. 


Possible Advantages 


And Disadvantages 


Asked by Mr. Frear what he would do 
to help the 300,000 veterans who are 


|ous of work, Mr. Duffield said the worst 


thing that could be done would be to 
nostpone the situation in which they 


/eould find work. The question, he said, 


is whether the benefit from the proposed 


|payment of the certificate would out- 


weigh the disadvantage from a delay in 
the return of prosperity. 

Representative Treadway (Rep.), of 
Stockbridge, Mass., asked what the ef- 
fect of a $1,000,000,000 issue of bonds 
would be. Mr. Duffield replied that it 
would stop temporarily the issue of mu- 
nicipal bonds at satisfactory terms, 
would interfere with the issuance of in- 
dustrial bonds, and would reduce bond 
prices. He said that a subscription by 
his compeny to $60,000,000 of Liberty 
bonds has curtailed its investing power 
for six months, and a large issue now 
would curtail investments in railroad, 
industrial, and other bond% 

Henry W. George, treasurer of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
stated that he is in complete accord with 
the views of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Andrew W. Mellon, on the matter 
of the bond issue. The bonds can be 
sold only with the maximum of effort, 
he said, probably including the forma- 
tion of local committees and the assist- 
ance of the banks, 

The discussion of the bond issue al- 


© fen 
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$8,400,000,000 of bonds at 4% pe FEent 
would result in a loss of $650,000,000 
in the. value of Government issues now 
outstanding and that industial, munic- 
ipal and other issues would lose $3,- 
750,000,000, or more than the total 
value of the new Government issue: 


Fears Interference 


With Industrial Issues 


Representative Estep (Rep.), of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., asked Mr. George how long 
he thought it would be after such a bond 
issue were sold before industries could 
float bonds on a satisfactory basis. Mr. 
George replied that it would be “ 
long time.” And when asked for a def- 
inition of ‘‘a long time” he added that a 
year “certainly would not be a long 
time.” 

Representative McKeown (Dem.), of 
Ada, Okla., declared that when money is 
advanced to veterans on their compensa- 
tion certificates, no interest should be 
charged. It is preposterous, he said, to 
lend to a man to whom you owe money. 
If outright payment is favored, he said, 
Mr. Garner’s plan is fair. 

Clarence W. Wooley, representing the 
American Radiator Company, New. York 
City, said that the building industry, in 
which his company is primarily inter- 
ested, normally employs 4,000,000. work- 
ers but 1,500,000)in the industry now 
are idle. The industry needs funds at 
low interest rates, he said. Resumption 
of confidence will create a market for 
mortgages which can revive the indus- 
try, he said, but such a market is not 
available now although there are evi- 
dences of the beginning of recovery. 

Flotation of a large government bond 
issue will check this recovery, Mr. Wooley 
said. 

A large bond issue, he said, will in- 
volve the abandonment of hope for a 
business revival in 1931. Deliberate in- 
flation does not contain the elements 
nécessary fora permanent cure, he said. 


Government Interest 


Lowest on Record 


Representative Garner said the interest 
rates on Government issues are the low- 
est on record, and asked why mortgages 
did not have a sufficiently low rate to 
stimulate construction. 

Mr. Wooley said he did not know why 
this is the case, but it is a fact that in- 
teerst rates on mortgages are still too 
high to permit builders to expand their 
operations materially. 

Represenative Bacharach (Rep.), of 
Atlantic City, N. J., said the difference 
in rates for Government and mortgage 
bonds is due largely to the fact that the 
Government issues are tax free and are 
preferable from the standpoint of safety. 

S. W. Rayburn, of Lord and Taylor 
Company,'also president of the Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods Corporation, said he 
has heard numerous complaints at‘ the 
high cost of Government and he op- 
poses an inerease in the burden. He 


week 





iation of $3,750,000,000 


tthe population lives, and: would benefit 


said he believed some way can be found 
to care for the unemp oyed veterans 
without. *a é bond issue. Such an 
issue, he ‘said, would interfere “tre- 
mendously” with the return of normal 
times, : 

Representative Garner said the cash 
payment plan will reduce the tax bur- 
den, not increase it, since the obligation 
already is incurred and interest is be- 
ing allowed on it. Cash payment would 
aeee the Government $200,000,000, he 
said. 

Mr. Rayburn contended that higher 
taxes would be necessary at an early 
date because of the issue. P ; 

Henry T. Ferris, of St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation, said the bond issue would dis- 
organize the money market, postpone 
business recovery and depress security 
values. ’ 

Even in the case of the war bond is- 
sues, Mr. Ferris said, when patriotism 
was high, great efforts. were necessary 
to float the large issues, and there are 
immense difficulties in the way of mar- 
ae anything like $3,000,000,000 of 

nds. 


Tax Increase Seen 


As Result of Issue 


To increase the national funded debt 
would increase interest rates generally, 
he said, at an inopportune time for busi- 
ness. The higher rates on municipal 
and other local public security issues 
would’ result in heavier taxes, he said. 

A reduction of 9 to 15 per cent in 
the value of outstanding securities would 
result from a large Government. bond 
issue, Mr. Ferris said, and he thought 
small investors should be protected from 
this. 

Asked by Mr. Garner if his investment 
house would suffer a loss if it held its 
present holdings of bonds until maturity, 
Mr. Ferris said there would be no loss. 
However, the bonds would have to be 
marked down to their market value in 
computing assets, he added. Losses 
would be sustained only by those who 
sold at the depreciated value, he said, but 
there are times when banks and indivi- 
duals have to sell at the market. 

Representative Hill said the testimony 
was that there was a plentiful supply 
of money but it was being withheld from 
investment. He asked if the Government 
bonds would not attract this money and 
put it into circulation. Mr. Ferris said 
there is not enough money easily avail- 
able to take up any such amount as $3,- 
400,000,000. ' 

Representative Rainey (Dem.), of 
Carrollton, Ill., said most of the funds 
paid to veterans would go to the smaller 
towns and rural areas where most of 


local banks by passing into them and 
increasing their liquid assets. He said 
one of every 20 banks in the country 
failed last year. Mr. Ferris agreed that 
a substantial amount would reach these 
banks but he could not estimate how 
much. .The Committee then adjourned 
until Feb. 4. 





Further H earings Planned on Payment 
Of Veterans’ Compensation Certificates 


> 


Gen. Hines Tells Senate Committee of Aid Now Offered; 


Mr. Mills Says Treasury Is Unprepared 


The Senate Finance Committee will 
meet Feb. 7 to determine what action, 
if any, it will take with regard to im-| 
mediate payment of World War vet- 
erans’ adjusted compensation certifi- 
cates, Chairman Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
announced Feb. 3. 

The decision was reached by the Com- 
mittee after it had heard Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, explain the attitude of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau toward the proposed ac- 
tion. 

Gen. Hines will appear again before 
the Committee Feb. 5 to be heard fur- 
ther with reference to the various plans 
of payment before the Committee. 

Gen. Hines in a prepared statement 
read before the Committee Feb. 3 said 
that for the first time “I must confess 
I am unable to offer any suggested legis- 
lative solution of the problem confront- 
ing you.” The full text of the prepare 
statement is printed on page 5. 

He explained his position as due to 
the fact that four proposals dre now 
under consideration, one of which, to 
provide for the increase of loan value of 
the certificates to 50 per cent of the face} 
value, though economically possible, is| 
not actuarily sound, while the other 


| three, although providing a real measure 


ready has forced the price of bonds| of cash relief, are, according to the Sec- 


down, he said, Government issues having 
lost $166,394,000 in value in a single 


retary of the Treasury, economically 
and financially unsound. 


Shorter Working Week Is Predicted 
By Member of President’s Committee 


Growing Sense of Social Responsibility on Part of Industry 


s 


Is Claimed 


in Address 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


the ,hazards of industry, more particu- 
larly from the hazards of old age and 
unemployment, may be expected. 

We should see a shorter working week, 
and an increasing concentration upon the 
quality and upon the methods of improv- 
ing the quality of executive manage- 
ment and leadership in business. e 
may also look for an increase in re- 
search in economic and particularly in- 
dustrial relations problems. There wi 
also be a change in the emphasis within 
industrial psychology, by which greater 
attention will be devoted more directly 
to an understanding of human behavior 
in industry through the study of the 
emotions, 

Predictions for the future are based on 
significant developments in the field of 
industrial relations during the last 10 
years. Industrial relations administra- 
tion has ceased to be the “morganatic 
wife” of business management and has 
been built into the structure as an in- 
tegral part of operating business man- 
agement. Industrial rélations manage- 
ment and industrial relations managers 
have tended to become less evangelical 


, \. a 


and sentimental and more ready to seek 
for and base their ideas and policies 
upon facts. Industrial relations manage- 
ment is in process of becoming a more 
scientific thing. 

Furthermore, there is an increased 
sensitiveness to the kind of job which 
management has been doing, and with 
this has come a tremendous effort 
through training to improve the quality 
of management. This has been particu- 
larly true on the side of training execu- 
tives in personnel. The psychology of 
American industry on the subject of 
wages has also been changing. The atti- 
tude which seeks to make wages as high 
as possible rather than as low as possible 
is one of the most promising ideas so- 
called capitalistic society has produced. 

The growth of employe stock owner- 
ship is of great importance, and the de- 
velopment of employe representation and 
union management collaboration means 
that we are starting the development of 
machinery which can make the ideas and 
poset of management come closer to 
he ideas and policies and feelings of the 
rank and file of workers, 


Gen. Hines presented to the Commit- 
tee a brief outline of certificate legisla- 
tion since its inception in 1920. The the- 
ory of the bonus under the present plan 
of deferred payment, he explained, was 
first offered in the Congress during the 
66th Congress, in 1920, after five differ- 
ent plans of payment had been con- 
sidered, 


These plans, he said, were as follows: 
Immediate payment of a cash settlement 
on a basis of $625 for overseas service 
and $500 for home service, adjusted com- 
pensation certificates on basic value plus 
40 per cent plus,interest for 20 years, 
vocational training, farm and home aid, 
and land settlement aid. 

The proposal of certificates including 
the additional 40 per cent, he explained, 
was for the purpose of making the de- 
ferred payment more attractive to the 
veteran, and the law, as finally passed, 
reduced that percentage to 25 per cent, 
and provided for cash settlement of 
claims of less than $50. 


Gen. Hines expressed the view, using 
as his authority the debate in the Senate 
on the question, that the 25 per cent 
added was in the nature of a bonus 
rather than additional compensation. 





The theory was, he said, that since the 
Government was unable to pay in full 
at that time, that in lieu of the cash it 
gave the veteran a paid-up endowment 
conke in accordance with accepted actu- 
ary principles. 


Half of Veterans Expected 


To Accept Present Value 

Gen. Hines declared that 1,300,000 
veterans have already borrowed on their 
certificates, and “that number at least} 
would participate in drawing any pay- 
ment made available.” If the full face 
value is made available, all veterans | 
would accept, he said. | 

If only the present value is made 
available, he said, he predicted that those 
veterans who are in greatest need, at 
least 75 per cent of the present borrow- 
ing group, or 50 per cent of all eligible 
veterans, would take advantage of the 
offer. 
Discussing the various proposals be- 
fore the Committee, Gen. Hines said that 
the plan for payment of the, basic credit 
value of the certificates would cost 
$3,423,000,000, of which $3,116,000,000 
would go to the veterans; the plan for 
payment in full of the basic credit plus 
6 per cent compound interest from 1918, 
and not including the 25 per cent bonus, 
would cost $2,784,000,000, of which $2,- 
477,000,000 would go to the veterans; 
the plan for payment of the basic credit 
in full plus a 4 per cent compound in- 
terest plus the 25 per cent bonus would 
cost $2,120,000,000, of which $1,813,000,- 
000 would go to the veterans; the plan 
for payment of the present accrued 
value plus the percentage due of the 
25 per cent bonus plus 4 per cent com- 
pound interest would cost $1,742,000,000, 
of which veterans would receive $1,435,- 
000,000; and plan for arbitrary increase 
of the loan value to 50 per cent of the 
maturity value would cost $1,711,000,000, 


| Victor WHITLOCK 


Avrionrien Statements Onty Are Presexten Fi 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


of which the veterans 
$1,400,000,000. : 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
a Ogden ee arene ery 
of the asury, Wo . appeared, as 
oe ats differenee it Would make so far 
as the Treasury is concerned, whether or 
not the certificates are liquidated now 
or in 1945, when the same amount of 
money would have to be raised. 

By 1945, Mr. Mills replied, the public 
debt will have been materially decreased, 
and at the same time the Treasury will 
have had opportunity to prepare for the 
necessary financial operations. The plan 
for immediate payment, he said, comes 
at a time when the plans of the Treasury 
have been made otherwise. Further, he 
said, the annual appropriation of $112,- 
000,000 is applied to the fund, which 
means that by 1945 the Treasury will 
have retired an equivalent amount of se- 
curities which are now in the hands of 
the public. 

“By 1945,” Undersecretary Mills said, ! 
“we will have had three or four years 
to get ready, which makes an enormous 
difference.” 

In answer to a request made at a 
previous hearing, Gen. Hines submitted 
for the record an accounting of what is 
being done at the present time for vet- 
erans who are included in the number 
who would benefit by the proposed ac- 
on, rue the disabled and the able 

odied, 


Present Forms of 
Relief Described 


A total of 3,651,000 are eligible for 
certificates, he said, and 4,300,000 eligible 
for certificates or cash settlement. Only 
135,000, he said, who are eligible have 
not applied. i 

In various forms of relief aid extended 
by the Veterans’ Bureau, he said, the 
Bureau monthly sends checks to 475,000 
disabled veterans and dependents of dis- 
abled, to 120,000 beneficiaries of deceased 
veterans, to 6,000 emergency officers, 70,- 
513 receiving disability allowances under 
the Act of 1930, to 17,422 widows, 
parents, and other relatives under the 
adjusted compensation certificates, and 
86,000 insurance payments. 

In addition to these, he said, there are 
21,000 veterans in soldiers’ homes. and 
31,000 hospitalized veterans. 


Questioned by Senator Reed as to how 
the provisions of the United States Gov- 
ernment compares with provisions of 
other governments, Gen. Hines said that 
no other country in the world makes the 
Provisions that the United States has 
already made. 

“I do not wish to imply,” Senator Reed 
said, “that I oppose any further legisla- 
tion, but simply that it would be interest- 
ing to compare.” 

Gen. Hines said that provisions of the 
Canadian government approach those of 
the United States Government more 
nearly in liberality, but that “all stand- 
ards are less than ours.” In Canada, he 
said, the compensation is allowed on a 
basis of rank, which makes comparison 
more difficult. 

“I know of no country,” he said, “which 
has adopted a plan comparable to. the 
adjusted compensation certificates.” 

Great Britain and Canada, he said, 
sought to make a cash settlement, but 
after making it, found it necessary to 
enact additional bonus legislation. 


Nation Doubled Production 
Of Shipyards Last Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
totaled 2,889,000 gross tons as compared 
with 2,793,000 gross in 1929, a gain of 
96,000 gros’ stons. ; 

_During 1930, for the first time in the 

history of world shipbuilding, the ton- 
nage of the motor ships launched was in 
excess of that for all other types of ves- 
sels combined. 
_ Another feature of the 1930 returns 
is the increase in the output of the ship- 
yards of the United States. Their 
launchings were almost double their 
total for 1929. As a result, this country, 
which ranked fifth in volume of output 
in 1929, now is second only to Great 
Britain and Ireland. As against the 
American gain of 120,000 gross tons for 
last year, a decline of 44,000 gross tons 
was reported for Great Britain and Ire- 
land, while for all other countries com- 
bined, there was a gain of about 20,000 
tons. 

A comparison of the launchings of 
these groups during the past two years 
is shown by the following figures, in 
gross tons, 1930 figures standing first 
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SteadyGrowth 
Of South Dakota 
Shown by Census 


Nearly 9 Per Cent Increase 
Raises Total in State to 
692,849, According to 
Federal Tabulation 


An increase of 8.8 per c@nt was repre- 
sented in the population of South Da- 
kota in 1930 as compared to that of 
1920, bringing the population to 692,- 
849, according to a recent announcement 
of final population figures by the Bureau 
of the Sepsut. The announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Final populatilon figures for South 
Dakota have just been issued by the Cen- 
sus Bureau in bulletin form. The total 
population of the State on Apr. 1, 1930, 
according to the Fifteenth Census, was 
692,849, which represents an increase of 
56,302, or 8.8 per cent, as compared with 
the population on Jan, 1, 1920: At the 
Census of 1890, the year. of its first 
enumeration as a State, the population 
of South Dakota was 348,600, - During’ 
the next 10 years, the population in- 
creased to 401,570. In 1910 there wer 
583,888 inhabitants, which represented 4 
gain of 182,318, or 45.4 per cent,*over the 
enumeration of 1900. 

Although this high rate of increase 
declined sharply during the last two dec- 
ades, the State has maintained a con- 
sistent population growth. The total land 
area of South Dakota is 76,868 square 
miles, and the average number of in- 
habitants per square mile in 1930 was 9, 
as compared with 8.3 in 1920. 

Population of Counties 

There are 69 counties in-the State. 
Five of these counties are unorganized, 
and, for judicial purposes, attached to 
other counties. Of the 67 counties, the 
boundaries of which remained unchanged 
between 1920 and 1930, 49 have increased 
in population, while 18 show decreases. 
The most rapidly growing county is Ben- 
nett, which increased 138.6 per cent. 
Other counties showing over 100 per cent 
increase during this period were Washa- 
baugh, Todd, and Shannon. 

Minnehaha County, which includes the 
City of Sioux Falls, is the most populous 
in the State, having 50,872 inhabitants, 
or 62.4 persons to the square mile. Arm- 
strong County, which was returned as 4 
part of Ziebach County at the Census of 
1920, is the smallest, both in population 
and density, of all the counties in the 
State, having only one person to every 
five square miles, 

Of the six cities in'South Dakota which 
had a population of 10,000 or more in 
1930, Sioux Falls is the largest, with 
33,362 inhabitants, which represents @ 
gain of 8,160, or 32.4 per cent, over the 
population of 1920. The second. city is 
Aberdeen, with 16,465 inhabitants. The 
remaining four cities in this group are 
Huron, Mitchell, Rapid City and Water- 
town. Each of these four cities first at- 
tained a population of 10,000 between 
1920 and 1930, Rapid City showing the 
most rapid growth, with an increase of 
80.1 per cent. 7 

The list of incorporated places in the 
State includes. 299 cities and towns. Of 
these places, 23 were incorporated bg 
tween 1920 and 1930, and their, popula- 
tion is shown for the first time in the 
bulletin just published. The largest of 
these newly incorporated places is Mar- 
tin, in Bennett County, with 720 inhabit- 
ants. The smallest is East Mobridge, 
in Walworth County, with 62 inhabitants. 

A copy of the first series population 
bulletin for South Dakota, giving the 
number of inhabitants in each county, 
township, city, and town, may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C. 
em anr 
following by 1929 figures (in paren- 
theses): United States, 246,687 (126,- 
063); Great Britain and Ireland, 1,478,- 
563 (1,522,623); other countries, 1,164,- 
222 (1,144,524); world total, 2,889,472 
(2,793,210). . 

The figures for the United States in- 
clude 208,361 gross tons of launchings 
on the Atlantic coast and 32,675 tons on 
the Great Lakes. 
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Mr. Hoover’s Attitude on Drought 
_ Relief Discussed on Senate Floor 


Senator Harrison Expresses Opinion That 
President’s Statement May Have Opened 
Way for Compromise on Question 


! 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


President desired to raise this issue,” he 
pointed out. “It is just a situation 
thrown upon us that able men, conscien- 
tious legislators, ought to be able to 
unravel and settle in the public interest. 
This is no time for men of high stand- 
ing, for leaders of thought, to lose their 
heads, for Congress or the President to 
become so irritated as not to be able 
to think along a straight line. 

“The fact that I might think $25,000,- 
000 or $50,000,000 is necessary to care 
for the situation doesn’t make that 
amount absolutely the correct one. 
thing to do is to clarify the suitation 
and all of us try to get together in 
settlement of the question.” 


Senator Harrison pointed out that the} 


President. expressed willingness, should 
voluntary agencies and local and State 
governments be unable to meet the sit- 
uation, to ask aid of the Federal Gov- 
ernment rather than permit conditions 
of starvation to exist. He proposed then 

an appropriation of the $25,000,000 with 
’ the provision that it be used only in 
case the situation is not otherwise cared 
for. 

This should be done, he said, so that 
when Congress adjourns and the situa- 
tion becomes worse and is not cared for, 
“this fund can be used as an insurance 
plan, as a reservoir to take care of re- 
lief and distress and suffering.” : 

Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, 
inquired whether it would not be a 
proper compromise to advance the fund 
as a loan to the Red Cross to be repaid 
by that body if it were used. 

Calling attention to previous appro- 
priations for relief in both this country 
and for Europe, Senator Harrison de- 
clared that he had never been “able to 
reconcile anyone’s position that we could 
tap the Treasury for Europe but not for 
the American people.” He continued: 
“But, carrying out the President’s 
thought that he would invoke every 
agency of the Federal Government, if 
the situation is not met, I cannot see why 
objection can be raised to appropriating 
$25,000,000 for use in case the situation 
is not cared for by the Red Cross and 
other charitable organizations.” 


Confidence Declared 


Shown in President 2. 

Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, 
declared that the Senate had shown 
more confidence in President Hoover than 
in any other President by voting in its 
original measures, not accepted by the 
House, to have the sums expended under 
his direction. He emphasized in par- 
ticular the $60,000,000 appropriation first 
passed by the Senate. ; 

Senator Harrison said that he him- 
self would be willing to go farther and 
provide that the Secretary of Agriculture 
or some other member of the Cabinet 
be authorized to expend the fund. Sena- 
tor Hawes said that he hoped the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi would except the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Senator Swanson declared that “we 
made Hoover President because he was 
known as a great humanitarian, and now 
he’s standing out against doing anything. 
In all human fairness the farmers must 
be given help or they fall, and the pros- 
pects of such a disaster are not pleasant 
to contemplate. The Virginia Senator 
continued: “I’m ready to take the re- 
sponsibility for an extra session if the 
Chief Executive’s stubbornness prevents 
the saving of human lives.” 

“I am perfectly willing,’ Senator 
Harrison continued, “to carry my share 
of the responsibility for an extra ses- 
sion. I prefer that my part in public 
life shall be on the side of humanity.” 

“Let us analyze the situation. We are 
proposing to do no more than past Con- 
gresses have done. There is no defense 
on that score. If we do have an extra 
session, the responsibility is going to lie 
at the White House, and not with Con- 
gress. It may lie with the House of 
Representatives.” 

The Mississippi Senator declared that 
never in his memory had there been less 
tendency to block the smooth workings 
of the Senate, and less obstacles thrown 
in the way of orderly procedure. 

“Tf the President wishes to insist upon 
the stand he has taken, and if the House 
insists, this, of course, is going to mean 
an extra session,” he said, “but don’t 
blame us for trying te help humanity. 
We don’t say to the President or to the 
Red Cross that ‘you’ve got to spend this 
money.’ We simply make it available. 
Tf it is not spent, it is returned to the 
Treasury.” 

In this connection Senator Harrison re- 
ferred to payment of the veterans’ ad- 
justed service certificates, and declared 
that if there is an extra session “that 
proposition will be on your doorstep.” 


President Said to 
Stand With Mr. Mellon 


“The President, of course, is against 
it,” he said, “because the Secretary of 
the Treasury is against it, but it might 
be passed over the President’s veto. He 
will have to take his share of the re- 
sponsibility for an extra session, and if 
he doesn’t want it, he had better play 
ball.” 

“Don’t ascribe to yourselves all the 
wisdom in the world,” he declared in 
addressing the other side of the cham- 
ber, “but give the other fellow credit 
for some conscientious effort to relieve 
the situation, and we might be able to 
avoid an extra session, but otherwise, 
there is no way out, and you will have 
to carry your share of the responsi- 
bility.” 

Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
shire, in replying to Senator Harrison’s 
remarks, said that “it is significant that 
all the remarks for the past two and 
one-half hours have come from the other 
side of the chamber.” He referred to 
the notice served by the minority caucus 
recently when it was said that unless re- 
lief legislation was passed an extra ses- 
sion would be forced. 

“So be it,” he commented. 

He had read to the Senate an editorial 
warning thé minority party that it is 
“playing with dynamite,” and referring 
to the effort to pay the veterans’ certifi- 
cates as an “expression of willingness to 
raid the public treasury.” The editorial 
pleaded with the minority party to “re- 
treat from the folly into which it has 
blundered.” 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, minority leader, in replying to 
Senator Moses’ remarks, said that “this 
is a good time to exercise good judg- 
ment and to refrain from intemperate 
statements.” 

Refewing to the editorial, Senator 
Robinson said, “it is not my intention to 
reply further than to point out that the 
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.Certainly many measures 


suggestion relatingto legislation on this 
subject has come from both sides of the 
chamber. If there is an extra session of 
Congress in my judgment it will result 
because the President and the House of 
Representatives have refused to accede 
to ‘measures supported by the majority 
of Republican Senators.” 

“Let me say here and now,” Senator 
Robinson said, “that I am no champion 
of an extra session. As everyone knows, 
my purpose and policy is to contribute 
in every way to legislation generally re- 
garded as necessary to escape the ne- 
cessity for a special session.” 

“Both Houses are almost evenly di- 
vided,” he said. “A marked difference 
exists as to the policies to be purposed 
in legislation of permanent significance. 
favored by 
Democrats and by some Republicans if 
enacted would encounter Executive veto. 
But from the beginning it has been un- 
derstood that fair and adequate emer- 
gency measures must be enacted during 
the present session of Congress or the 
Administration must accept the respon- 
sibility for an extra session. Anyone is 
at liberty to ascribe political motives to 
that position, but if partisan motives 
prompt that position I am unaware of 
oy 


Statement Prior to 


Session Is Cited 


He added that in his statement to the 
President prior to the session relative 
to cooperation, he “declared explicitly 
that adequate relief measures are neces- 
sary, and that his cooperation would be 
expected.” 

“Who says that adequate relief has 
been granted?” he asked. “Has the 
President reached the conclusion that 
there is something virtuous in the feed- 
ing of starving socialists of Russia, and 
something damnable in appropriating 
money to feed starving Americans?” he 
asked. 

Senator Robinson said that he pre- 
ferred from the beginning the lending of 
funds to the suffering, and it was only 
after the stand taken by the House and 
the Administration that he was forced to 
include in the appropriation bill the Red 
Cross fund. 

He pointed out that “five out of six” 
can not take advantage of the seed and 
fertilizer loan provision of the $45,000,- 
000 bill because it prevents loans for the 
purchase of food. 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virgina, 
calling attention to authorization for 
the Red Cross to expend the fund of 
$20,000,000 for relief in Russia, asked: 
“Did the Red Cross then _ precipitately 
pass a resolution refusing to expend the 
amount?” 


Senator Robinson declared that appar- 
ently it had never occurred to Repre- 
sentative Wood (Rep.), of La Fayette, 
Ind., Representative Snell (Rep.), o 
Potsdam, N. Y., and Representative Til- 
son (Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., that 
their vote for Russian relief was a wrong 
principle. Their feeling was that the 
fund should not be expended by the 
President, but by the Red Cross, he said, 
adding that “neither John Barton Payne 
nor anyone else representing that or- 
ganization entered a protest.” 


“The attitude taken by the Red Cross 
was for the sole purpose of attempting 
to defeat the $25,000,000 appropriation, 
to make it appear that though the appro- 
priation was made, it would not be dis- 
tributed or expended,” Senator Robinson 
stated. “There is but one influence that 
could have driven John Barton Payne to 
his first position and the position taken 
when he announced that the Red Cross 
would not expend the fund, and that in- 
fluence was in all probability the Chief 
Executive of this Nation who is presi- 
dent of the Red Cross.” 


Senate Subcommittee 
To Investigate Food Prices 


The inquiry into food prices by a Sen- 
ate agricultural subcommittee will begin 
Feb. 10, it was decided by the Committee 
at an executive session Feb, 3, Senator 
Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, Chairman, 
announced orally following the meeting. 

The inquiry will be directed to learn- 
ing whether there is a disparity in the 
price of food and the raw material other 
than necessary to cover the cost of prep- 
aration, Senator Capper said, and will in- 
clude wheat, flour, bread, meat products, 
dairy products, and sugar. Wheat, flour 
and bread prices will be first investigated, 
he announced . 


Tax Rate for Competitive 
Moneyed Capital Proposed 


With the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency ready to.begin hearings 
Feb. 4 on State taxation of National 
banks, its chairman, Representative Mc- 
Fadden (Rep.) of Canton, Pa., on Feb. 
3 introduced a bill (H. R. 16381), to 
amend section 5219 of the revised stat- 
utes so as to define competitive moneyed 
capital and tax such capital at the same 
rate as imposed on taxation of moneyed 
capital employed by National banking 
associations. 

The bill was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Feb. 3 


10:30 a. m.—The President met with 
his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings are 
held regularly on Tuesday and Friday 
of each week.) 

12 m.—C. Bascom Slemp, Commis- 
sioner General of the United States 
to the French Colonial Exposition, 
called to present Miss Anne Madison 
Washington. 

12:15 p. m.—General Peyton C. 
Marsh, former Chief of Staff of the 
Army, called to pay his respects. 

2:30 p. m.—R. Stephenson, of 
South Bend, Ind., president of the 
American Bankers Association, called 
to pay his respects and to thank the 
President for the address he delivered 
before the association at its annual 
meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, in October, 
1930. 


3 p. m.—The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Andrew W. Mellon, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced, 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence, 


The section of the Nation’s Capital involved in conzentration 


National Capital Park and Planning Commission, 
of Federal buildings and establishment 


of an area which may be utilized for erection of buildings by various States in the National Capital 


is shown by the above plan, designed by the National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 


The 


principal activities of the National Government are to be housed in buildings to be erected between the 


Washington Monument and the Capitol building (center). 


The extension of the Mall to the east of 


the Capitol, to be known as the Avenue of States, is proposed to provide sites for other public and 
semipublic buildings and for buildings to be erected by the States as headquarters or for exhibit pur- 


poses. 


The plan covers the proposed development from the west, where the Arlington bridge spans the 


Potomac River, to the east, where a new bridge is proposed to cross the Anacostia River. 


Organization Is Conducting Survey 
On Status of Women Now Unemployed| (Concludes Hearing 


Purpose Is to Further and Develop Opportunities in Every 
Field of Endeavor, Miss Anne Morgan States 


| New York, N. Y., Feb. 3—Each com- 
munity can take care of its own unem- 
ployment problem, if every organization 
in it, commercial and industrial, as well 
as social and professional, will do all it 
can to help, Anne Morgan, President of 
the American Woman’s Association, said 
in a radio address from here today de- 
livered under the auspices of the Wo- 
man’s Division of the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment. 

Her organization, Miss Morgan said, 
was working toward a solution of. the 
present situation by conducting a sur- 
vey to secure facts from which to work 
intelligently. Information about the 
business women and her dependents also 
is being sought by her association, she 
explained. 

Miss Morgan’s address, delivered over 
the network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, follows in full text: 


The American Woman’s Association is 
an organization of more than 4,000 
women engaged in 171 businesses and 
professions as well as an increasing 
group of associate members, women who 
have both the leisure to take part in our 
activities and interest in furthering our 
program and purpose. 

Our purpose is broad and flexible. It 
must be so if our association is to grow 
and to be able at all times to meet the 
demands of changing conditions. We are 
organized for the purpose of furthering 
the opportunities for women in every 
field and for providing the means by 
which they may develop to met these 
opportunities. 


Health and Cultural 
Pursuits Declared Necessary 


In other words, we do not believe that 
a weman is a success if she is only a 
successful business woman. Nor for that 
matter, that a woman is a success if she 
is only successful in any one direction. 
We believe that she must not only equip 
herself to meet the demands of her work 





Arguments Are Made 
In Appeal of Mr. Fall 


Definition of Official Order Is 
Offered by Mr. Pomerene 


A Federal official can be bribed to is- 
sue a Governmental order official in 
form and under color of his office, even 
though such official has no express statu- 





tory authority to act in the matter, Atlee} 


Pomerene, special counsel for the United 
States, declared before the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia, on 
Feb. 2, in seeking to uphold the con- 
viction of Albert B. Fall, former Secre- 
tary of the Interior, on a $100,000 
bribery charge. 

Mr. Pomerene declared that for an or- 


that the order be upon a governmental 
matter, done under color of office and 
official in form. Mr. Fall’s actions in 
connection with the transaction involving 
naval petroleum reserve contracts and 
leases, to which the bribe is alleged to 
have related, were of this nature, Mr. 
Pomerene argued. 

Mr. Pomerene was questioned by Jus- 
tice Van Orsdel as to whether the Gov- 
ernment would be estopped from claim- 
ing a contract to be void where the of- 
ficer executing the contract had color 


in entire good faith in carrying out the 
contract. Mr. Pomerene observed that 
while ordinarily the doctrine of estoppel 
does not apply to the Government there 
are instances where it will be applied. 
Frank J. Hogan, chief counsel for Mr. 
Fall, in his rebuttal argument, stated 
that in such a case estoppel would not 


in and declare the contract to be void. 
supposed color of an invalid Executive 


Hogan declared. s 
Mr. Pomerene concluded by asserting 


the property which came under his actual 
ments on behalf of the Government were 


who contended that Mr. Hogan had been 
unable to show that Mr. Fall did not 


transactions involved in the suit. 


Bill Favorably Reported 
For Mothers and Infants 


The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Feb. 3 ordered 
favorably reported the bill (S. 255) for 
the promotion of the health and welfare 
of mothers and infants. The Committee 
struck out all the language of the Senate 
bill and substituting the language of the 
House bill (H. R, 12995) for the same 
purpose, with several amendments, which 
were not made pullic. 

The bill would create a board, to be 
known as the Federal Health Coordi- 
nating Board, which would consist of the 
Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, who shall be 
chairman, the chief of the Children’s Bu- 








reau of the Department of Labor, and 
the Commissioner of Education of the 
Department of the Interior. 


'der, to be official, it is only necessary | 


of authority and the other parties acted | 


apply and the Government could come} 
“A contract made by fraud under the} 
Order is’ void from the beginning,” Mr. | 
that Mr. Fall was subject to bribery | 
because it was his duty to administer | 
control, legally or illegally. The argu-| 


closed by Frank Harrison, of counsel, ! 


have a lawful duty with respect to the | 


| 
| 


| about. 





and progress in it, but that she must 
have good health and a complete social 
and cultural life. Only then will she 
have the stability and balance to face 
confidently her own problems and those 
larger problems of society—such as the 
present economic situation of which she 
and her work are a part. 

To this end, we have built up in our 
program and are constantly adding to 
it as needs arise the.-facilities to pro- 
vide development in all these fields. And 
to this end we have built and equipped 
our 27-story clubhouse to provide accom- 
modations where women may live and to 
serve as the center for our ever-expand- 
ing activities. It is here in our enter- 
tainments, lectures, classes, sports and 
social events that we have carried for- 
ward our program. 

Someone has said that mental unem- 
ployment is even a more serious condi- 
tion than physical. We agree with him. 
It is our function now in supplying the 
physical, social, cultural and professional 
needs of our members to make available 
activities that will assist them to meet 
immediate problems as well as contribute 
constantly to etriching their leisure-time 
interests. 

The most pressing immediate problem 
today is, of course, the employment sit- 
uation. Employment or unemployment 
is really a community problem. If each 
community could and would take care of 
its own, the distress occasioned by un- 
employment would be greatly reduced. 
Each community can do this if each or- 
ganization in it, commercial and indus- 
trial, as well as the social and profes- 
sional, will do what it can to help. And 
what is more important, if all the organ- 
izations not only cooperate with one an- 


jother in working out the solution of 


their community’s common problems but 
stand behind State and Federal legisla- 
tion designed for their relief. 


Survey of Membership 
Now Being Conducted 


We are now making a survey of our 
membership to secure the very vital in- 
formation, so far lacking from any 
source, of the extent to which the de- 
pression is affecting the salaried woman 
and the woman independently engaged 
in her own business, as many of our 
members are. 

Although about 5,000,000 people in this 
country are unemployed, according to 
Col. Arthur Woods’ estimate, it is diffi- 
cult to name the major cause or causes 
for their unemployment. The invention 
of machines to replace man power, over- 
production, mergers—all sorts of reasons 
have been advanced, but only accepted as 
contributing factors. If today’s condi- 
tions are to be alleviated and recurrenees 
more adequately handled, it is essential 
that we secure facts from which to work 
intelligently. 

The men and women in the business 


| and professional fields form the strategic 


group for supplying this vital informa- 
tion. But they are at the same time the 
most difficult group to reach. We know 
that thousands of them are unemployed, 
but who they are, whether. or not they 
haye resources to carry them through 
these idle months, what they need, we 
do not know. And pride keeps them 
from revealing. 

For this reason the survey of the mem- 
bers of the American Woman’s Associa- 
tion, as the first effort to obtaim such in- 
formation, will prove, we think, signifi- 
cant and important. Representing as 
they do a cross-section of the 10,000,000 
women now employed in this country, 
their response to the survey should re- 
veal at least some of the causes contrib- 
uting to the present situation, 


Needs of Unemployed 


Women Are Studied 


We hope from this survey to learn the 
number unemployed and the causes for 
their unemployment, how many have suf- 
fered salary reductions, what types of 
women and what types of work par- 
ticularly have been affected. One very 
important subject—too little appreciated 
—we are especially anxious to know more 
This concerns the business woman 
and her dependents. We are accus- 
tomed to think of a man as the support 
of a family. The number of women who 
are supporting one or more dependents, 
however, we know to be large. Definite 
figures, from a _ representative group, 
will open up, we feel, a new and broader 
understanding of the business woman’s 
problems and contribution to her com- 
munity. / 

We hope, too, to secure information 
of a more encouraging nature—to learn 
how many had provided for unemploy- 
ment emergencies through savings, in- 
vestments and other financial foresight, 
how many have supplementary sources 
of income, and in anticipation of future 
needs to learn what kinds of work have 
remained stable through this depression, 
what new fields of occupation are open- 
ing for women and in what occupations 
the demand for trained women is greater 
than the supply, 

In short, we hope to secure from this 
survey both for our association and for 
the Emergency Committee on Employ- 
ment, data which can be used as the 
basis for any long-time plan that will 
aid substantially in alleviating economic 
depressions in the future and informa- 
tion which can be used to guide women 
away. from. insecure lines of work to 
those offering both stability and satis- 
factions, 


[Senate Committee 


Of Eugene Meyer|* 


Nominee for Federal Re- 
serve Board Questioned 
On Agricultural Views by 
Senator Brookhart 


Examination of Eugene Meyer, of New 
York, whose nomination to the Federal 
Reserve Board was before it, was con- 
cluded Feb. 3 by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Senator Carey (Rep.), of Wyoming, 
chairman, announced that an attempt 
will be made to conclude the inquiry on 
the nomination at a hearing Feb. 5, when 
four Members of the House will appear. 

_ Mr. Meyer denied that he had connec- 
tions with international banking or finan- 
clers, aS an answer to charges heretofore 
made that such was the case. 


He testified also that he was dissatis- 
fied with the banking structure of the 
country, and particularly with the rela- 
tionship between agriculture and the 
banking structure. The nominee declined, 
however, to detail the points which he 
found objectionable, saying he did not 
wish “to go off half-cocked in analyzing 
the problems which confront the country 
and some of which confront the Board 
for which I am a candidate.” 

Questioned by Mr. Brookhart 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
{who had questioned Mr. Meyer during 
three previous sessions, continued at the 
last meeting with a series of questions 
concerning the ability of the Federal Re- 
serve System to help agriculture. He 
asked in conclusion whether Mr. Meyer 
regarded agriculture as a basic in- 
dustiy. 


“I have said so repeatedly,” Mr. Meyer 
replied. “I have said it. publicly and 
privately, but my conclusion on that is 
not new, nor did I learn it here just 
today.” 

Senator Brookhart voiced the opinion 
that the nominee had been “modest” in 
expressing an opinion as to how he could 
aid agriculture in the post of Federal Re- 
serve Board Governor, and suggested 
et Mr. Meyer ought to defend agricul- 
ure, 





with respect to my fitness for office. 
You have asked me questions about busi- 
ness conditions and the reasons for pres- 
ent depressed conditions. I cannot an- 
swer them. 
conditions in the last 10 years, 


_ The Iowa Senator’s questions brought 
in the part the Board had in fixing re- 


directly affected the interest rates 
charged farmers. Mr. Meyer explained 
that the commercial banks fixed the in- 
test rates, and that these were based 
on many factors. He declared that in 
Senator Brookhart’s home State there 
were not enough State bank members of 
the Federal reserve system 2nd that the 
banks generally were paying interest 
rates on their deposits that were too 


to Mr. Meyer, the banks could loan at a 
lower rate and still make a reasonable 
profit. 

“IT am not satisfied with the banking 
structure of the country or its service to 
the country,” Mr. Meyer added, “I am 
not satisfied with its relationship with 
agriculture particularlly.” 


been seeking since he was given a recess 
appointment to the Board to learn all he 
could about the situation; he has been 





banking structures in an effort to find 
out as much as he could of the strength 
and weakness of the systems. Thus far, 
however, he insisted, he had reached no 
conclusion. 


After Senator Brookhart said he was | 


through, Senator Fletcher (Dem.), 


Column 1.) 


of 
[Continued on Page 6, 


Power Nominations 


Again Before Senate 


The names of George Otis Smith, Mar- 
cel Garsaud, and Claude L. Draper, whose 
right to serve as members of the Federal 
Power Commission has been disputed in 
the Senate, were returned to the Senate 
Feb. 3 by its Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, The Committee made no rec- 
ommendation as to disposition of the 
names which automatically are again 
meeet on the Senate’s executive calen- 

ar. 

.Later in the aay, Senator Walsh 
(Dem.) of Montana, obtained the con- 
sent of Senator McNary (Rep.), of Ore- 
gon, assistant majority leader, that at 3 
p. m. on Feb. 4 he would ask that the 
Senate proceed to executive business to 
consider the nominations, 

Messrs. Smith, Garsaud and Draper 
were confirmed to the Power Commis- 
sion positions in December. After the 
Christmas recess, the Senate voted to 
| request the President to return its no- 
tices of confirmation, that it-might re- 
consider the _Nominations, This, the 
President declined to do, holding that the 
three had been regularly confirmed and 
had legal title’ to the office they were 
holding. 


“I am not here to defend anything,” | 
said Mr. Meyer. “I am here to give the | 
Committee as much information as I can | 


I cannot be responsible for | 


discount rates and whether these rates | 


high. If those rates were less, according | 


He assured the Committee that he had | 


attending hearings daily, he said, before | 
another Senate Committee which is study- | 
ing the national and Federal reserve | 
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Is Questioned in Minority Report 


Breach of Gas Faith 


by Such Action Is Al- 


leged by Two Representatives in Op- 
posing House Resolution 


Charges that enactment of the resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res, 473) to restrict further 
immigration from all countries for two 
years, is an effort, under the claim of 
duress of economic depression, to effect 
total exclusion of immigration, as a 
definition of future policy that would 
result in injustice to the Philippines, are 
made in two minority reports just filed 
in the House. The resolution was re- 
cently reported by the House Commit- 
tee on Immigration. 

(Discussfon of the majority report of 
the Committee was printed in the issue 
of Jan. 29.) 

Representative Gibson (Rep.), of 
Brattleboro, Vt., a majority member of 
the Committee, filed one of the minority 
reports, stating that he is unable to sub- 
scribe to some of the provisions of the 
resolution, especially to those of section 
3 which propose to limit immigration 
from our insular possessions. 


Justice of Restriction 


On Filipinos Questioned 


The other minority report was filed by 
Representative Cooke (Rep.) of Alden, 
: Y., a majority member of the com- 
mittee, who said that “‘the passage of a 
bill practically excluding immigration 
to this country can too easily be con- 
strued as an indication of future policy 
and its adverse reception by the nations 
might disturb the balance we,are seek- 
ing to recover.” , 

“The situation as to unemployment, 
however grave, does not justify us in 
taking any step that is unjust or un- 
American,” safd Mr. Gibson, regarding 
the provision restricting Filipino immi- 
gration, “‘and when it is so apparent that 
the Filipinos in our country do not con- 
stitute the menace they are claimed to 
be, such an act becomes the more ques- 
tionable.” 

Objections to section 3 of this resolu- 
tion, he said. fall into three general 
classes: (1) Violation of promises made 
and implied; (2) economic, and (3) 
legal. 

Regarding the first of these objections 
—violation of promises made and im- 
plied—Mr. Gibson states that to exclude 


the Filipinos even temporarily is to vio- 
late our promises of protection of the 
just rights and privileges and our pro- 
fessions of equal treatment of a people 
who owe, however unwillingly, allegiance 
to the American flag; to ignore the fun- 
damental rights of an individual to move 
freely from one territory to another 
under the same flag, and to impair the 
rautual friendship, mutual respect and 
mutual cooperation which now exist be- 
tween the Philippines and the United 
States. 


Mr. Gibson Doubts 


Economic Wisdom 


“The economie objections,” he said, 
“fall in two classes: (a) To regard as a 
really serious menace the presence of 
Filipinos in the United States who are 
now returning to their country of their 
own accord; (b) to lose commerce 
thereby throughout the Orient.” 

With regard to the legal objection, Mr. 
Gibson said: “It is a fair legal question 
if Congress has the legislative authority 
to put the Filipino into the alien class 
and consider, for any purpose, the Philip- 
pines to be ‘foreign country.’ 

“There is doubt as to the necessity for 
this general legislation,” Mr. Gibson 
stated. “In October, 1930, the Depart- 
ment of State put into effect regulations 
that have accomplished under existing 


| law the same results as are sought under 


the proposed legislation. By the use of 
greater care in the selection of aliens to 
whom visas are granted, immigration in 
the nonpreference classes has been re- 


;duced 87 per cent, and 78 per cent for 


total immigration. If we can accom- 
plish results under the present law, what 
is the need of additional legislation? 


Separation of Families 


| Claimed as Defect 


“Then, too, the resolution practically 


drops from the present law the human 
factor in that it puts the alien fathers 
|and mothers of many American citizens 
back years on their quota lists. I fail 
tu see the justice of such a step. Every 
law to be effective must be human in 
its provisions as to administration. This 
proposal does not come up to that 
standard.” 

He also stated that the proposal has 


Assistant Attorney General 
For New York Appointed 


State of New York: 
Albany, Feb. 3. 


The former Attorney General of New 
York, Hamilton Ward, has been ap- 
pointed as a special assistant by the 
present Attorney General, John J. Ben- 
net Jr., according to announcement by 
the latter. 

Mr. Ward will represent the State in 


|Long Island Railroad against the De- 
| partment of Labor and others, Mr. Ben- 
| net stated. 

This action, he explained, was brought 
|to test the constitutionality of the sec- 
| tions of the labor law requiring the ap- 
plication of the prevailing rate of wages 
and the eight-hour law to grade cross- 
‘ing eliminations. 


Department, under which the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs is administered.” 

“The points herein raised are suggested 
as a basis for further study,” he said 
in conclusion. “The precise question of 
the right of the United States to restrict 
immigration from its insular possessions 
seems never to have been decided. 

“This measure is of more than ordi- 
nary importance since it involves the 
future of our relations with a possessién 
and its people and turns us back from a 
policy of mutual cooperation that has 
characterized relations in the past.” 


Good Faith of Nation 
Said to Be at Issue 


Mr. Cooke asserted that section 2 of 
the resolution which would restrict im- 
migration from nonquota countries to 10 
per cent of the number of nonquota visas 





the “definite nonconcurrence of the War} 


|the litigation now pending and in the) 
argument of appeals in the case of the 


issued from each of those countries dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, is economically 
and socially unsound. 

“In addition the good faith and honor 
of the Government are involved,” he 
said. “No barrier should be raised to 
the reuniting of the families of Ameri- 
can citizens nor of the families of aliens 
resident in this country.” 

He claims that hundreds of millions of 
dollars, money earned in the United 
States, is being sent abroad annually for 
the support of wives and minor children 
of citizens in this country or aliens resi- 
dent in this country. Few of them, when 
admitted, he pointed out, would become 
competitors in the American labor mar- 
ket. “Their admission would terminate 
the transfer of this great wealth abroad 
and permit the establishment here of 
the home and family of the immigrant, 
imparting stability and permanence to 
his residence in the land of his adop- 
tion,” Mr. Cooke said. 

He also said that section 3 of the reso- 
lution, which would restrict Filipino im- 
migration, is unconstitutional and un- 
conscionable. 

Mr. Cooke also said, in the report: 

Exclusion may be a desirable policy 
for adoption, but the subject embraces 
so many considerations that it should be 
undertaken only after thorough consid- 
eration and discussion by the Congress 
with ample opportunity afforded for the 
expression of opinion by the public at 
large. The consular agents of the Gov- 
ernment, acting under instructions from 
the Department of State; have, during 
the past five months, compelled strict 
adherence to the provisions of the pres- 
jent law requiring. the applicant immi- 
grant to show that he or she is not liable 
upon admission to become a publie 
charge, and have reduced immigration 


| below the quota allowance 
90 per cent.” a 


Present Method Cited 
As of Sufficient Force 


_ “This method is effective in procur- 
ing the results desired to be obtained: 
posesses the desirable quality of flexibil- 
ity and can not be deemed to be the ex- 
pression of a national policy; it gives 
no offense to the countries whose na- 
tionals are involved. “When, by de- 
grees, prosperity is being restored, dras- 
tic requirements can be gradually re- 
laxed until the normal economic condi- 
tion is again arrived at. The prosperity 
and well-being of the United States are 
to a degree dependent upon cordial com- 
mercial and social relations with the 
civilized countries of the world. Friend= 
liness between nations constitutes a 
firmer basis for flourishing trade rela- 
tions than cheapness in price.” 

“In the present chaotic conditions pre- 
vailing in the economic world no dis- 
turbance should be permitted to the re- 
covery of our equilibrium. The passage 
jof a bill practically excluding immigra- 
tion to this country can too easily be 
construed as an indication of future 
policy and its adverse reception by the 
nations might disturb the balance we 
are seeking to recover. The measures 
being made effective by the State De- 
partment are, in my opinion, adequate 
to the exigencies of the situation.” 








GRACIOUSNESS 
The graciousness of the St. Regis is 
born of the momentum of smart New 
York itself. In turn, it affords a resi- 
dential seclusion which is exquisitely- 
appointed and internationally cher- 


ished. By-the-day accommodations. 
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Giaaiiype [Lobel on Various Drisd Fruit 
: Are Described to Aid Buyers 
—Of X-ray Spectra Federal Footl and Drug Specialist Explains How Different 
PR. Varieties and Grades Can Be Distinguished by 


Names Given on Packages 


Bureau of Standards An- 
nounces Proof of Exist- 
ence as Shown by New 


‘Lines Defining Element 


By Dr. W. F. Meggers, 
Specialist in Spectroscopy, Division of Op- 
tics, Bureau of Standards, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

Sixty years have passed since the Rus- 
sian. chemist, Dmitri Mendeleev, pro- 
Posed the periodic law of chemical ele- 
ments which stated that “the elements 
arranged according to the magnituce of 
atomic weights show a periodic change 
of properties.” Mendeleev recognized 
chemical valency as the outstanding peri- 
odie property of the elements and when 
he ordered the known elements in sim- 
lar groups of periods he found it neces- 
sary to insert a number of blank spaces, 
which corresponded to undiscovered 
chemical elements. His faith in the peri- 
odic law as a fundamental law of na- 
ture was so strong that he predicted the 
existence and properties of six new ele- 
ments. All of these have since been 
found; they are now known as scandium, 
gallium, germanium, polonium, masu- 
rium and rhenium. The first three were 
discovered within 15 years after their 
prediction but the last two were found 
only a few years ago. Of course the 
last two are at present of the greatest 
interest because they are the latest ad- 
ditions to the chemical family and there 
is still much to learn about them. Their 
eventual discovery after more than half 
a century of search marks one of the 
greatest triumphs of methodical science 
over elusive nature. 

When Mendeleev first proposed the 
periodic law he saw that the chemical 
elements homologous to manganese were 
missing in the two suceceding periods 
or groups and he called these “eka-man- 
ganese” and “vi-manganese.” Within 
the past 20 years it has been established 
that atomic number, that is, the num- 
ber of electrons in an atom, is a more 
fundamental property than atomic weight 
and each chemical atom is thus de- 
scribed by a number. The list begins 
with hydrogen 1, ends with uranium 92; 
and -in this system manganese is num- 
ber 75. Discovery of both 43 and 75 was 
announced in 1925 by two German chem- 
ists, Walter Noddack and Ida Tacke, and 
they proposed the names “masurium” 
and “rhenium.” Perhaps the main rea- 
son for not detecting these elements be- 
fore is to be found in their extreme 
rarity. It is an odd fact that in the 
earth’s crust the elements with odd 
atomic number are usually only 1/10 to 
1/20 as plentiful as the next succeeding 
elements with even atomic number, and 
it is to be noticed that both 43 and 75 
are odd. They are followed by ruthe- 
nium 44 and osmium 76, and if the same 
ratio of abundance holds as for man- 
ganese 25 and iron 26, it is estimated 
that 48 constitutes about one part in 
10 million million and 75 about one part 
in a million million of the earth’s crust. 


Proof Seen of Capture 


The first proof of the capture of the 
new elements was evidence of three or 
four new lines in x-ray spectra but the 
interpretation of this evidence was ques- 
tioned by critics at first and it is prob- 
able that even now many people not 
familiar with such proofs may be skep- 
tical as to the real existence of the new 
elements. All doubt concerning the real- 
ity of rhcnium 75 are now swept aside 
by recent investigations at the Bureau 
of Standards. 

As is well known, each type of chem- 
ical atom when’ properly excited emits 
light which, when dispersed into a spec- 
trum, is seen to consist of bright lines, 
the number, relative intensity, and dis- 
tribution of the lines being uniquely char- 
acteristic of the atom. These spectra 
usually consist of hundreds or in some 
cases thousands of lines but the methods 
of observing are so powerful and sensi- 
tive that no line of any element is strictly 
identical with any line of any other ele- 
ment and cannot be mistaken or mis- 
identified. The emission spectra of 
rhenium have now been photographed 
and measured throughout the entire visi- 
ble spectrum and in the ultra-violet and 
infra-red; they are found to consist of 
some 2,000 new lines, all of which are 
new to the science of spectroscopy; they 
are not identifiable with lines emitted 
by other known atoms, and are there- 
fore regarded as_ characteristic of 
rhenium. 


Further Study Planned 


Since spectral lines are considered to 
represent changes in atomic energy it 
follows that the structure of a spectrum 
is intimately connected with the struc- 
ture of an atom; indeed, the laws of 
spectral structure have been definitely 
correlated with electron configuration in 
the past few years so that it is now pos- 
sible to describe the outer structure of 
an atom by analyzing its spectrum. 
Analysis of the spectrum of neutral 
rhenium atoms shows that the atoms 
have seven outer (valence) electrons, 
just like manganese. 

Another interesting feature of the 
rhenium spectra is seen in the complex 
character of certain lines; many of them | 
are relatively wide and under high mag- 
nification are found to consist of two} 
to six components. This hyperfine struc- 
ture of spectral lines is not accounted 
for by the electron configurations pro- 
vided by the theory of spectra but is 
believed to be due most generally to 
the intersection of the nucleus of an atom 
with its surrounding electrons. It is a 
significant fact that practically all of the 
atoms with odd atomic number show this 
Phenomenon. This phase of the rhenium | 
spectra will be pursued further because | 
it offers an opportunity to develop the! 
theory of hyperfine structure and will! 
thus disclose still more of the secrets of | 
rhenium and other atoms. | 











Scouring Device Developed 
To Perfect Rice Inspection 


A rice-scouring device that mechani-| 
cally removes bran from small samples | 
of brown rice and may be used also to) 
remove the hulls and bran from rough 
rice of good milling quality has been 
retonel by R. M. Gehl, grain market- | 
ing specialist of the Bureau of Agricul- | 
tural Economics. Scouring brown or| 
rough rice reveals the color and the gen- | 
era] appearance of the kernels, discloses 
the freedom from damage or the extent 
and nature of the damage, and makes 

ible more accurate inspection, says 

r. Gehl. . 

(issued by Department of Agriculture.) 





Housewives should read the labels on 
packages of dried fruits to make sure 
that they are buying the exact kind they 
want, since prunes, raisins, peaches, 
apricots, pears, apples,. figs, dates, and 
currants come in many varieties, W. R. 
M. Wharton, chief of the eastern district 
of the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, stated in a recent io address 


through stations of the National Broad-| and 


casting Company. 
in full text: — 
My story today is about the adultera- 
tion of evaporated applies.. Some years 
ago, your, Government representative 
found, by checking the quantity of ma- 
terials being received against the quan- 
tity being shipped, that a dealer was 
selling more evaporated apples than he 
bought. The conclusion was inevitable 
from the data secured that this par- 
ticular dealer was adding excess water 
to increase weight. Well, one morning 
your Government representative saun- 
tered through the back door of the es- 
tablishment and. engaged the elevator 
boy in conversation as to the possibilities 


His address follows 


of securing a job in that plant. The! 


elevator boy was friendly enough and 
gave me some advice as to how to ap- 
proach the manager for a job. 

Your Government representative told 
the elevator boy there would be a_bet- 
ter chance if the applicant had some 
knowledge of dried fruit. 
boy volunteered to show me exactly how 
fruit was handled and this of course was 
what I wanted. My new friend took me 
up to the fourth floor of the establish- 
ment, saying on the way up that he 
would introduce me to Mike, the fore- 
man, as his cousin, all of which was done 
just as the accommodating elevator boy 
promised. Mike, the foreman, was a 
loquacious individual. He was proud of 
his accomplishments. He proceeded to 
inform me of the mysterious ways of 


treating and packing evaporated apples. | 


Mike not only told me but he showed 
me how it was done. 


Dried Apples Watered 
To Increase Weight 


The dried apples were poured out from 
bags to make a large pile on the floor, 
then a hose attached to a hydrant was 
turned on full blast. The 
sprayed on the large pile of apples, while 
three workmen with shovels turned the 
pile in the same manner as concrete is 
mixed. I said, “Mike, how can you tell 


when you have gotten in all the water | 


that the apples-will stand?” 

He said, “Oh, that’s easy; I can tell 
by the feel of the apples.” 
ing up a handful-ef dried apples, he 
said, “You see, I squeeze them in my 
hand. As long as they will partially 
separate after l open my hand, they will 
take more water, but when they stay 
rolled up in a ball after the squeezing, 
it is dangerous to add any more water 
because if they are too wet they are 
liable to spoil.” 

I said, “Mike, how much water do 
you get into these apples?” 

He said, “Oh, we get the moisture con- 
tent up to about 35 or 40 per éent. 

My friends, I had the evidence I 
needed. Properly dried and un watered 
apples should contain no more that 24 
per cent moisture. Here was a concern 
adding an additional 10 or 15 per cent 
of water and selling you that water at 
the price of dried apples. Well, the food 
and drug act was passed to prevent such 
frauds and other cheats. Shipments 
made by the concern were sampled and 
tested and many seizures of these evapo- 
rated apples, adulterated’ with water, 
were effected. 

The charge was that the apples con- 
tained an excess of water which had 
been mixed and packed with them’ in 
such @ manner as to reduce, lower, and 
injuriously affect their quality. No 
claimant having appeared for the prop- 
erty, judgment of condemnation and 
forfeiture was entered and it was 
ordered by the court that the goods be 
destroyed. 

It is, my friends, by actions such as 
these that the Federal food and drugs 
act protects your food and drug supply. 
Sun and Artificial 
Drying Employed 

I shall tell you today how to read 
labels on dried fruits. Dried fruits are 
fruits from which a large part of the 
original natural moisture has been re- 
moved by drying. Fruits commonly 
available in the dried form are raisins, 
prunes, peaches, apricots, pears, apples, 
figs, dates, and currants. 

There are two methods of drying fruit, 
one by the heat of the sun, the other 
by application of artificial heat. Fruit 
dried by the first methods is known as 
“sun dried,” the second as “evaporated” 
fruit, but the term, evaporated, is vari- 
able, since it is also applied to sun dried 
fruit. Dried fruits are packed in unit 
cellophane packages and in paste-board 
cartons for sale to the consumer by the 
package, and in boxes from the bulk of 
which the grocer weighs out your pur- 


' 


| chases. 


Raisins: Raisins are dried grapes, usu- 
ally sun dried, prepared from grapes with 
seeds, from seeded grapes, and from the 
seedless grapes. When seeded, they are 
seeded after drying. The resulting prod- 


The elevator | 


water was | 


And pick- | 


|same as for dried peaches. 


|for sale in boxes of 25 and 50’ 
and in 1-pound and 2-pourd 
sometimes in 5-pound bags. The 
cipal varieties of prunes are “Fr 
or’ “Petite,” “Italian,” “Im 
“Sugar,” “Coe’s Golden Drop” or. 
Prune.” ' “French” variety is a 
| See medium size prune. The “Italian” 
vari 


her acid content, and: is conse- 
quently tart. - ; bed 

Now,’ the “Italian” variety is wn 
for the most part; in iene a gen- 
erally the term Oregon prunes means 
tart prunes. California produces 
“French” prunes, “Imperial” prunes, and 
“Sugar” prunes. Oregon grows some 
“French” prunes. Southern Washington 
| produces a few “Italian” prunes which 
| are generally sold along with the prunes 
of Oregon. Both Oregon and Washing- 
ton produce limited quantities of the 
| sweet prunes, known as “Petite.” 


Terms Used on Labels 
Designating Kinds of Prunes 


When you buy the large California 
prunes you will receive either the “Im- 
perial” or “Sugar” variety. ‘Coe’s Gol- 
den Drop,” or “Silver Prune,” is a large 
\yellow fruit. The importance of these 
| facts to the label reader is that the vari- 
|ous terms named are frequently used on 
labels as well as such regional terms as 
Santa Clara. Reading labels with these 
facts in mind will guide you in making 
intelligent purchases. 

Like other natural products, prunes 
grow to different sizes. They are sep- 
arated as to sige, and the various sizes 
are known by the numbers which are 
|required to make a pound. Imperials 
may run as few as 15 to the pound. 
Small prunes run as high as 100 to the 
pound. Boxes and sometimes packages 
|are labeled with the figures, “30—40” 
|or “40—50,” and the like, which means 
that one pound contains 30 to 40 or 40 
}to 50 prunes. “30—40’s” are extra 
large. ‘“40—50’s” are large. “50— 
60’s” and “60—70’s” are medium, and 
over 70 to the pound are small. The 
terms extra large, large, and medium 
are sometimes used in labels. 

You should know the. relative value 
of the various sizes of prunes, that is, 
the quantity of edible fruit in a pound 
of the various sizes. The 30—40’s and 
40—50’s, and 50—60’s yield in a pound 
}13% ounces of meat, while the 80—90’s 
yicld only 12% ounces of meat. This 
represents a difference of about 7 per 
cent. Generally speaking, the larger the 
prunes, the higher the prices. There- 
fore, you should know the size of the 
prunes you are buying and compare this 
with the price you are charged. Based 
on the recent prevailing wholesale price 
of prunes in California, a pound of 
edible prune meat from prunes of size 
30 to 40 costs 9 cents. A pound of meat 
from size 50 to 60 costs 6 cents and a 
pound of meat from 80 to 90’s cost 3% 
cents. Considering their food value 
alone, the smaller sizes are the best buy 
| for the money. 


| Two Varieties of 
| Dried Peaches Named 


Peaches: Practically all’ commercial 
dried peaches are prepared by sun dry- 
ing and usually free-stone peaches are 
used for drying purposes, including such 
varieties as Muir, Crawford, Lovell and 
Elberta. There are two types of dried 
peaches, one represented by the Muir 
variety called “Muir” and the other 
known as “Yellows” represented by the 
other varieties named. Which type do 
you prefer? You may have your pref- 
erence by asking for the type you like. 

Peaches are generally dried without 
peeling, as halves. Quality is repre- 
sented by flavor, size, firmness, texture, 
brightness or color, uniformity and free- 
dom from damage, maturity of fruit, 
freedom from discoloration and extrane- 
ous matter. Commercially, the follow- 
ing terms represent successive quality 
from highest to lowest. “Extra Fancy,” 
“Fancy,” “Extra Choice,” “Choice,” 
“Standard,” “Slabs” or “Pie Fruit.” 








pounds |° 


is large and has a-lower sugar | taine: 


Slabs, or pie fruit, is over-ripe or mashed | 


fruit, a wholescme product, yet more or 
less unsightly. 

The grade terms often appear upon 
labels and the word “Jumbo” is used 
to indicate very large fruit. You may 
buy dried peaches in bulk or in pack- 
ages. Give attention to the labels and 
make sure that you get the product that 
you wish to buy. 

Apricots and Pears: These are sun 
dried fruits. When you buy dried apri- 
cots and dried pears, remember that 
quality governs the price. In general, 
the relative grade designations are the 
Remember 
that large sized fruit ordinarily costs 
more money than the small and re- 
member that the standard grade is the 
least desirable, mainly because of non- 
uniformity in color, indicating differ- 
ences in maturity. 


Grading of 
Evaporated Apples 

Apples: Evaporated apples are gener- 
ally prepared with artificial heat. They 
are sometimes cured with a little salt, 


and have a normal moisture content of 
24 per cent. They come to us mostly 





ucts are called. respectively. “Clusters,” 
“Seeded,” and “Seedless.” A number of 
varieties of graves are employed to make 
raisins. Spanish Malagas and California 
Muscatels are used to produce dried 
bunches of clusters, and California Mal- 
agas and Muscats or Muscatels are used 
to make dried bulk raisins with seeds, 
also to make seeded raisins. 


Labels Tell Variety 
And Kind of Raisins 


Seedless raisins are produced by dry- 
ing California Thompson Seedless and 
Turkish Sultana grapes. Clusters and 
seeded raisins are sold by size and the 
size is indicated from small to large by 
the terms “1 Crown,” “2 Crown,” 8, 
Crown,” and “4 Crown.” “3 Crown” 
raisins are sometimes called “Fancy” and 
“2 Crown” are called “Choice,” but the 
terms Fancy and Choice are used more 
frequently to indicate relative qualities 
of seedless raisins. 

“Extra Standard” raisins are meaty 
and plump, having shallow wrinkles, 


|while the “Standard” or lower grade is 


more skinny and lean. [Read the labels 
and you will find information as to the 
kind, variety, quantity, whether seedless 
or seeded. place of production, and some- 
times a declaration of the grade. 
Prunes are often dried in the sun. All 
prunes are/plums but not all plums are 
prunes. ' The United States produces 
about 80 per cent of the world’s supply 
of prunes. They grow and are dried in 
California, Oregon, southern Washington 
and western Idaho. Prunes are pavked 


as “rings,” that is, slices of apples cut 
transversely after coring and peeling. 
and “chops,” that is, quarters or chopped 
pieces. Quality is represented by the 
variety, maturity, color, odor, degree of 
dryness, and absence of defects. 
Evaporated apples are graded com- 
mercially from best to poorest: “Extra 
Fancy,” “Fancy,” “Extra Choice,” 
“Choice,” and “Standard.” Frequently, 
these designations appear on labels. You 
should be especially careful to read the 
quantity of contents statement on pack- 
ages of evaporated apples because, while 
one pound is the usual carton unit, some 
packers put as little as 12 ounces in such 
a package. Make sure that you are get- 
ting ‘the quantity you think you are 
buying. : 
igs: Figs are grown in California and 
are imported in large quantities from 
practically all of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, and are dried in the sun. There 
are four general types of figs, known 
as “Black” or “Black Mission,” “White 
Adriatic,” “Smyrna” (known when 
grown in California as ‘“‘Calimyrna’”), 
and “Kadota.” 
by size, plumpness, maturity and phys- 
ical perfection, and tendernes of skin. 
\*Black Mission” figs are black in color, 
of small size, medium heavy skin, flavor 
‘peculiar to themselves. 


and grow to large size. 
have a very tough skin and are used 
principally for canning. 


Quality is represented | fy 


Precaution Urged 
To Avoid Poison 


Department of Agriculture 
Scientist Explains How 
Presence of Spoilage in 
Food May Be Detected 


‘Spoiled canned foods may be detected 
by the swelling of the top of the’ con- 


r, by bad odors, za 
and Ms i liquid ‘in the 
cans . A. C. Hunter, Bacteriologist 


of the Food and Drug Administration 
of the Department of Agriculture, stated 
orally Feb. 3. t 

Dr. Hunter pointed out 
of properly preparing canned foods, fol- 
lowing the death of nine persons at Dras- 
ton, N. Dak., after they had eaten home- 
canned peas and as a result had become 
fatally ill with “botulism,” a form of 
poisoning. 

Need Of Caution Stressed 

Additional information made available 

by Dr. Hunter follows: 


Reports of the death of nine Draston, 
N. Dak., residents, attributed to botulism, 
a form of food poisoning, emphasized 
the necessity of good judgment in the 
purchase and home care of canned foods. 
These deaths apparently have been 
caused by eating home-canned peas. 
Fortunately no cases of botulism attrib- 
utable to commercially packed foods oc- 
curred in the United States in the year 
ended June 30, 1930. The last propor- 
tion of our commercially canned and bot- 
tled fruit supply is wholesome and ut- 
terly harmless to the health. If foods 
are properly put up and cared for, the 
same is true of home-canned products. 

Almost every variety. of food ean be 
purchased nowadays in cans or jars. 
The days when one opened a can of 
food with some suspicion have passed 
and the main reason why our canned 
foods are now harmless and perfectly 
wholesome is that most of these foods 
are thoroughly sterilized by heat. But 
if the cooking process is inadequate, or 
if microbes, which may happen to be 
present in the food, are unusually re- 
sistant to heat—as some are—a few 
bacteria will survive and ‘grow in the 
sealed container, causing spoilage. In 
spite of the very strict requirements of 
the national Pure Foods Laws that all 
canned foods shall be free from spoil- 
age and entirely harmless to the con- 
sumer, one occasionally finds canned 
goods which have been inadequately pro- 
cessed and containing bacteria which 
cause the food to spoil. These bacteria 
may be harmful to man. 

Precautions Urged. 

Precautions which the consumer should 
observe in the use of canned or other 
foods, are: 

If food is to.-he eaten raw, see that it 
is fresh, clean and free from abnormal 
odors, rotting areas, and from mold. 
Always wash it in clean water. Heat 
cooked food to the boiling point and keep 
it free from contamination. Keep the 
food in the refrigerator if it is to be held 
for more than a few hours. 

Never use canned foods that show any 
evidence of spoiling. Such spoilage is 
evidenced in bad odors, gas formation, 
cloudinéss of liquid, or similar signs. 
Swelling of the top of the can is a 
danger sign. Never use foods from cans 
that show springing, slipping ‘or swollen 
lids. Throw away without tasting foods 
from glas jars showing leaks around ‘the 
rubber rings, cloudiness of the liquid or 
spurting of the contents when opened. 

ever taste preserved foods that look 
suspicious unless they are first boiled 
from 20 to 30 minutes. If you are doubt- 
ful about any food, throw it away. 


State of New York: 

Albany, Feb. 3. 
Because of the numerous reports of 
illness resulting from eating cream filled 
baked goods which have spoiled, the New 
York City Department of Health has 
prepared a warning to be issued to bakers 
and confectioners that all such goods 
must be kept refrigerated and under no 
circumstances must be allowed to stand 
in a warm room for any length of time 
or be carried over from one day to the 
next, according to a statement just is- 
sued by the State Department of Health. 


| The statement follows in full text: 


Confectioners Warned 

Cream filled baked goods, 
eclairs, cream puffs and the like, spoil 

uickly if kept ee in a warm place as 
the filling is an unusually good medium 
for the growth of bacteria. 

Because of numerous reports of ill- 
nesses resulting from eating spoiled 
goom of this character, the Bureau. of 

‘oods and Drugs of the New York City 
Department of Health has recently pre- 
pared a warning designed to be issued to 
bakers and confectioners that all cream 
filled bakéd goods must be kept refriger- 
ated and under no circumstances be al- 


such as 





‘Chemical Effects of Salt in Cooking 


Outlined by Home Economics Bureau 


Special Action on Certain Foods Described; Value as a 


Preservative 


Salt is used mostly in cooking for 
flavoring and preserving but it is also 
used for the special effects it has on 
various foods, it was stated orally Feb. 
3 at the Bureau of Home Economics. 
In some cases it produces definite chemi- 
cal changes which the cook can use to 
advantage, it was stated. The following 
information was also furnished by the 
Bureau. 

In making angel food, for instance, the 
viscosity of the egg white is increased 
if salt is added to it. This makes whip- 
ping more efficient as the air is incor- 
porated more easily. 


Salt may be added to the water in| than one-half a degree, or about the dit- | 
It acts chemi-| ference between slow and fast boiling. | 


which eggs are poached. 
cally on the protein of the egg white and 
coagulates it. This’ prevents the white 
from scattering in the water. 

In salt rising bread, salt functions as 
a preservative agent. This bread is 
started with corn meal water and salt. 
Salt prevents the dough from putrifying 
but permits the growth of certain gas- 
forming organisms associated with corn 
posal, giving flavor and leavening to the 
read, 


When salt is used in cooking vege-|the brine in makin 
tables it has a definite effect on the 


solubility of the mineral salts in them. 


; r|It decreeses the solubility of all except| teria to grow. 
( h / “White Adri-|that of iron which it increases. 
atic” are medium thin skin, less meaty |is to be added at all it should be in the|as well as for flavor. 
and smaller than the “Smyrna” type. beginning so that the minerals will not | was used extensively salt was added to 
“Smyrna” figs are meaty, thin skinned| have a chance to be lost in the water|fresh food to preserve it. 
“Kadota” figs| before the salt is applied. : 
Sometimes roasts are salted before|it was first soaked in water to remove|counties where farmers had 


If salt| tive for meats, fish, butter, and in pickles 
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Textured Walls © 
In Homes Develop 
Plastic Painting 


Variety of Effects Produced 
Through Use of Flexible. 
Surfacing Material, Fed- 
eral Specialist Explains 


Greater attention to architectural har- 
mony in interior decoration has given 
rise to a growing demand for textured 
walls in American homes and .commer- 
eial buildings and has brought about the 
development of the plastic paint indus- 
try, according to an oral statement just 
issued by T. W. Delahanty, acting chief 
of the chemical division, Department. of 
Commerce. 

Textured walls it was explained are 
being adopted in the small home as well 
as the pretentious residence to harmon- 


| ize with the style of interior furnishings, 


United States Department of Agriculture. 


In search for new uses for cotton, the United States Department 


of Agriculture has been instrume 


bag, shown above, to hold potatoes or other vegetables. 


“show-window” bag is woven in 


ntal in devising a special type of 
The 
one piece with one side of open 


mesh, so that the quality of the contents may be observed readily 
by a buyer. 


‘Minerals Essential to Human Health 
Plants by Fertilizers 


Added to Food 


Department of Agriculture Makes Progress in Study 


‘Deficiency Diseases’ Due to Soil Conditions 


Research on the production of food 
lants containing minerals necessary to 
conde health and proper development 
is being conducted in various parts of} 
| the United States, and the prevalence | 
of pellagra in the South, goiter, in the) 
Great Lekes region, and other “deficiency 
diseases” may eventually be eliminated 
by these studies, Dr. Oswald Schreiner, 
in charge of the soil fertility section of 
the Department of Agriculture, stated | 
orally Feb. 3. 

Deficiency diseases, Dr. Schreiner ex- 
plained, are ailments caused by de- 
ficiency of certain elements or food fac- 
tors in the diet. In many cases, he 
added, the physical well-being of plants 
and animals is dependent on the pres-| 
ence of mere traces, too small to be 
measured, of minerals, the total absence | 
of which leads to serious illness and! 
eventually death. The following informa- | 
ition also was given orally by Dr. 
Schreiner: 

An example of deficiency diseases is 
the widespread prevalance of goiter in| 
|the Great Lakes region, which is due to} 
la deficiency of iodine in the soils of that 
area. While experiments have not yet 
been conducted to an extent which would 
warrant a general statement on the sub-) 
ject, it is entirely possible that exten- 
sive use of fertilizers containing iodine 
would incregse the iodine content of 
plants in the region to such an extent as 
to eliminate goiter. However, from the 
ractical point of view it may prove to 
be more economical to develop the use 
of sea foods and other foods rich in 
iodine,. since the land there is rich and 
fertilizers are not generally used. 


Essential Elements May Be 
Included in Fertilizers 


Research has shown that manganese, 
copper, zine, nickel, and cobalt, found in 
the seeds and leaves of plants, play a 
part in the formation of vitamins which 
are essential to the health of the persons 
who eat the plants or their products. 
The addition of these elements to fertil- 
izers for soils where these elements are 
| deficient may prove to be of widespread 
benefit to human health, aiding in the 
prevention of pellagra, scurvy, and the 
other vitamin-deficiency diseases. 

It has been determined that small quan- 
“din ceasdaendaikanglitanamacmenmapen maaan pene 
lowed to stand in a warm room for any 
length of time or carried over from one 
day to another. Attention is called to 





| 


the fact that merchants who fail to ob-| 


serve this advice may lay themselves lia- 
ble to action for selling spoiled goods or, 
if illness results from the eating of such 
material, may be made defendants in a 
suit for damages. A 

The necessity for more care in the 
handling of cream filled baked goods was 
amply demonstrated by the outbreak of 
gastroenteritis in Rockland county. In 
this instance custard filling used in cream 
puffs and eclairs probably contained the 
agent responsible for the illness, in the 
opinion of Dr. Frank Laidlaw, district 
State health officer, who investigated the 
outbreak. 


Is Explained 


has no effect on the internal flavor. The 
salt doesn‘t penetrate the meat, but 
draws out the juices and is washed into 
the drippings. This is apt to make the 
gravy salty. Experiments also show 
that there is no difference in the nutri- 
ment of salted and unsalted roasts. 
Meat flesh contains a great deal of salt, 
but if salt is to be added, it should be 
after the meat is seared so that the 
juices will not be extracted. 

Salt raises the boiling temperature of 
water. In ordinary home cooking this 
rise in temperature would hardly be ap- 
preciable. It would probably be no more 


| 


In flavoring, salt develops the natural 
flavor of the food. It is used most in 
starchy foods like cereals, rice, and po- 
tatoes. However, individual tastes dif- 
fer and large quantity cooking like that 
in hotels is usually seasoned mildly to 
suit all tastes. When, by some mistake, 
too much salt gets into a sauce, if a 
little sugar is added it will counteract 
the salt flavor, 

As a preservative, salt is used to form 
sauerkraut. It in- 
hibits the growth of putrefactive micro- 
| organisms and permits acid-forming bac- 
It is used as a preserva- 


Before canning 


It was left 


| 


tities of manganese, copper, boron, io- 
dine, or others of the less common min- 
erals, when added to fertilizers used in 
regions where these minerals are nearly 
totally lacking, eliminate many piant dis- 
eases and result in a content of the min- 
eral in the plant itself. The bluegrass 
region of Kentucky and nearby States 
is rich in ealeitum and phosphates, and 
as a result cattle grown in the area are 
big-boned and strong, more so than in 
areas where these elements are deficient. 

The presence of these elements in ani- 
mal and herman food is of “trémendous 
value” in preventing disease. Iodine is 
essential to prevent goiter, copper and 
manganese play vitally important parts 
in the formation of blood and the pre- 
vention of anemia, and copper-containing 
liver is prescribed to cure anemia, and 
calcium and phosphorus are necessary to 
proper development of bone structure 
and sound teeth. 


Plant Yield Increased 
By Minerals Added to Soil 


Numerous other illustrations of the ef- 
fects of a content of these elements in 
foods might be cited. The comparative 
effects of a deficiency of these elements 
and of an adequate supply of them is 
shown by studies of plants and animals. 


. 





Serious diseases of cattle result from 


analogous diseases of humans 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.]} 


Garden Seed Ready 


For Drought Region 


In Four States 


The distribution to needy people in 
four drought-stricken States of 2,000,000 
packets of garden seed will be under way 
on Feb. 7, according to an announce- 
ment Feb. 3 at the Red Cross National 
Headquarters by James L, Fieser, vice 
chairman in charge of domestic opera- 
tions. 

This distribution, as part of the Red 
Cross Spring garden program, will be 
made in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama and will be undertaken in 
Central and Eastern Seaboard drought 
areas when planting season opens in 
those regions, Mr. Fieser explained. 

The Red Cross, in its $10,000,000 
drought relief campaign, has passed the 
half-way mark, with subscriptions to 
date aggregating $5,069,000, according 
to a headquarters announcement. 

Four-pound Lots 


The following additional information 
regarding the Spring garden program 
was made available by Mr. Fieser at 
headquarters: 


| 


in 105,000 assortments, of 18 varieties, 
weighing about four pounds each. They 
are expected to plant up to quarter acre 
garden plots. Varieties are beans, beets, 
cabbage, carrot, collard, sweet corn, kale, 
lettuce, mustard, okra, onion, peas, spin- 
ach, squash, tomato and turnip, with 
some slight change of variety for plant- 
ing in southern Illinois and Indiana, and 
in West Virginia, Virginia and Maryland. 
The assortments were worked out by De- 
partment of Agriculture experts in 
Washington, and the distribution will be 
n cooperation with State and county ex- 
tension agents. 


“The seed can be planted in Louisiana, 
| Mississippi and Alabama this week, and 
in Arkansas as soon as it can be dis- 
tributed,” Mr. Fieser said: “This very 
broad seed program was decided upon 
following the success of the Fall seed 
program, in which the Red Cross gave 
pasturage seed to more than 58,000 fam- 
ilies and garden seed to more than 27,000 
families, at an expenditure of $326,800. 
Turnips, collards and other ‘green vege- 
tables were thus made available up to 
almost January 1 to people who would 
not otherwise have had green vegetables. 
Health Aspect Emphasized 

“The health aspect of encouraging 
garden cultivation will be emphasized in 
this seed distribution. State and county 
extension agents and the Red Cross 
workers will aid farmers, where neces- 
sary, in developing best methods of plant- 
ing and cultivation of gardens. A state- 
ment will accompany each assortment, 
prepared by Dr. William DeKleine, na- 
tional medical director of the American 
Red Cross, emphasizing health benefits 
to be derived from the raising of fresh 
| vegetables. The quantity of seed is based 
| apes the requirements of a famil 
| five, 


ley flood in 1927 was widely credited by 
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The seed for the Southern States are | 


and their popularity as a decorating 
medium has’ manifested «itself in 
churches, schools, theatres, banks, and 
stores. The variety of effects which can 
be achieved with this type of wall treat- 
ment has had much to do with its inereas- 
ing employment, it was stated. 


Applied Like Plaster 

Plastic paint, the division explained, 
is a new flexible material for the crea- 
tion of interiors done in historic textures 
or for the origination of colorful walls 
in harmony with modern requirements. 
The material consists, as a rule, of clay, 
mica, pigment, casein and ammonia. 
When mixed with water it forms a pasty 
substance which is applied to the wall 
much like -plaster and which can be 
treated to provide whatever effect de- 


Of | sired, it was said. 


The plastic paint industry, according 
to the division, was started in 1923. 
Since that time the development has 
been so rapid that there are now ap- 
proximately 40 manufacturers producing 
the material. Because of. its artistic 
possibilities, and a nominally- low cost, 
the ever-increasing growth in the United 
States of the product seems inevitable, 
according to the statement. ' The Di- 
vision furnished the following additional 
information: ; 

Plastic paint has been applied most 
frequently in reeent years in producing 
historical textures reflecting architect- 
ural style of early periods. Of the many 
historical textures in use today, some 
of the most popular are the Traver- 
tine, Caen Stone, Old English, Florentine, 
Roman Tile, Italian Plaster, and Span- 
ish Palm. 

Individual Effects Obtained 

These textures are most generally 
produced today with the plastic pig- 
ments of both the oil and water-mixed 
types, and the color effects are usually 
made to harmonize with the archi- 
tectural style of furnishings employed. 
Practically any background can be ob- 
tained in these wall treatments in keep- 
ing with the character of the period. 

A variety of ingenious methods have 
been used to obtain the individual effects 
desired in textured walls. In many 
cases, crumpled paper has been used ef- 
fectively as a stipple to produce a 
wrinkled finish. An ordinary tablespoon 
is frequently employed to obtain the 


a lack of calcium and phosphorus, and| Spanish Palm design and for scroll tex- 
result | tures the craftsman simply uses the tips 
from a lack of these: elements! in foods. | of his fingers. 


Whisk brooms, brushes, 
sponges, s¢taper knives, ball-peen ham- 
mers, and even twisted wire have been 
found useful tools in procuring old and 
original effects. 

Plastie paint has also come into use 
in various forms of ornamentation and 
in arts and crafts work. Decorative 
panels, stencil designs, borders and 
friezes, to give finishing touches to wall 


Red Cross to Make Distribution) spaces, have found inereasing employ- 


ment through plastic paint and for this 
work an ordinary cake-maker’s relief 
gun is frequently employed in the same 
manner as the implement is used in 
applying decoration on fancy pastry. 
Art objects, such as jewel boxes, candle- 
sticks, vases, and bookends, likewise can 
be decorated to achieve interesting 
effects. 

Aside from the durability and washa- 
bility of the product it affords excellent 
prospects in damp or excessively warm 
and dry countries, where its use repre- 
sents a lifetime investment with an es- 
thetic appeal, according to answers to 
a questionnaire of the division to the 
Department’s foreign offices sent out for 
trade promotion purposes. 


Put the “grin” 
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Outlook Report (Further Benefits for Disabled 
Favored as Basis 


Of Crop Planning 


Mr. Legge Advises Adjust- 
ment of Programs to Ac- 
cord With Predictions in 
Farm Review 


Every bale of cotton raised this year 
in excess of 10,000,000 bales will reduce 
sharply the incomes of the producers, 
according to estimates by large cotton 
firms, Alexander Legge, Chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board, said Feb. 2 in a 
radio address explaining the Outlook Re- 
port of the Department of Agriculture. 
(A summary of his address was pub- 
lished in the issue of Feb. 3.) 

Mr. Legge advised business men as 
well as all farmers to study the report 
in order to understand and to know what 
to expect in the coming year. 

“On wheat,” Mr. Legge said, “all our 
studies seem to indicate that other wheat 
exporting countries are now producing 
more surplus than the consuming na- 
tions can absorb, and at price levels 
which the American farmer can not af- 
ford to meet.” 


Plans Based on Report 
Chairman Legge’s address, broadcast 


Y from Station WRC, Washington, D. C., 


* 


over the network of the National Broad- 
casting Company, follows in full text: 

The farmers of this country are for- 
tunate in having the Outlook Report of 
the Department of Agriculture as a basis 
for making their plans for the coming 
year. This report contains vital facts 
on almost every product of the farm, in- 
cluding livestock and livestock products. 
For each agricultural product it explains 
how we arrived at the present level of 
prices and points out what we can ex- 
pect in the coming year. It looks ahead 
several years for such products as beef 
cattle, butter, milk and the tree fruits. 

While ‘the outlook as a whole may 
prove to be on the conservative side, 
yet it is better to look facts squarely 
in the face, and the producer who ad- 
justs his program based on this report 
will be better off if actual results prove 
to be a little better than the estimate 
than if the reverse were true. The 
farmer who studies the report carefully 
should be able to figure out for himself 
what combination of crops and livestock 
for his farm have the best chance of 
making him a profit for 1931. 

While any forecast of, this kind will 
always be subject to variations on ac- 
count of conditions that can not be fore- 
seen, yet during the six-year period 1924 
to 1929 the forecasts on future supply 
and pzobeble prices on staple agricul- 
tural products have been justified by such 
developnients in most instances. I be- 
lieve it is safe to say it is a better rec- 
ord than forecasters of gerieral business 
have been able to make during the same 
period. 

Service Enlarged 

During the past year the foreign crop 

reporting service has been enlarged and 
improved and it is reasonably expected 
that an analysis at this time would show 
a better batting average than any that 
have preceded. Through this report the 
glarmer is given the best available in- 
tormation as a basis of looking ahead 
and adjusting his program of production. 
The surest way and the only economically 
sound way to control a surplus is to 
prevent it. Marketing. machinery, no 
matter how perfect, can not ‘insure good 
prices and a_ satisfactory income to 
farmers when surpluses continue to 
pile up. 

With special reference to the out- 
look on cotton, I notice a statement is- 
sued by one of the older houses dealing 
in cotton, where some 20 ommore of the 
largest firms dealing in the commodity 
made independent estimates of what the 
cotton situation was likely to be next 
fall and the average of their estimates 
indicates. that every bale of cotton 
raised this year in excess of 10,000,000 
bales will sharply reduce the income 
of the farmers producing it. 

The studies, of course, include the 
present stocks on hand and are based 
on the best information available as to 
the probable consuming demand. There 
is apparently no discrepancy between 
the conclusion of the Department of 
Agriculture as released as to the pros- 
pects on this commodity and the con- 
clusions reached by many of the larger 
firms dealing in cotton. 

This should not be construed as an 
estimate as to what cotton production 
in future years should be, but is based 
on the action that seems necessary to 
clean up, or allow the consuming de- 
mand to clean up the tremendous sur- 
plus that is now bearing down on the 
market. After this is done it is rea- 
sonable to expect the market will con- 
sume, at a reasonable price,.a consider- 
able increase over that figure. 

Adjustment of Wheat Output 
On wheat, all our studies seem to in- 
_—— that other wheat exporting coun- 
ries are now producing more surplus 
than the consuming nations can absorb, 
and at price levels which the American 
farmer cannot afford to meet. There- 
fore, our recommendation on this com- 
modity is that production should be ad- 
justed to domestic consuming demand 
and kept there. 

When the world supply is likely to be 
excessive, as is the case with the two 
great American farm products of wheat 
and cotton, adjustments in production be- 
come necessary. Regardless of whether 
the farmer can’ substitute some other 
cash crop for which the market outlook 
is more satisfactory, it is desirable that 
cash outlays of all kinds be reduced to a 
minimum; that, so far as possible, food 


for the family and feed required for the | 


livestock be produced at home, and that 
less productive acres be allowed to lie 
idle for the present, thereby: increasing 
the richness and the fertility of the soil. 

In not operating at maximum capacity 
the farmer will .; following the same 
practice as large manufacturers in time 
of business depression who slow down op- 
erations to adjust their production to ex- 
isting market requirements. Although 
taxes must be paid and in many cases 
interest charges met for this less fertile 
land, the land itself does not usually de- 
teriorate but improves instead when al- 
lowed to remain idle for a season. 

The reduced costs and greater margins 
of profits obtained on the more fertile 
land will help to carry fixed charges of 
the less productive land that is per- 
mited to lie fallow. The improved fer- 
tility resulting from the season’s rest 
will increase yields per acre when the 
land is again placed in cultivation. Al- 
lowing the land to lie fallow one year in 
seven was a practice advocated in Bibli- 
cal times, more than 2,000 years ago. 


f® =While in a few of the staple commodi- 


ties farmers may find it necessary to 
increase somewhat the size of their pro- 
ducing unit in order to afford the most 
efficient equipment, there is nothing in 
our studies to indicate that operation by 
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Veterans Asked by Gen. Hines 


Able-bodied Should Work Own Way Out of Depression, 
He Says in Statement on Proposed Payment of 
Compensation Certificates 


Instead of providing for the payment 
of veterans’ adjusted. compensation cer- 
tificates, as proposed, Congress should 
let able-bodied ex-service men “take 
their.places along with other citizens of 
the country in working out their own 
salvation during these distressing times,” 
Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, testified Feb. 3 be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee. 

Congress should consider, however, 
Gen. Hines said, the extension of bene- 
fits to disabled veterans as well as to 
the widows and orphans of deceased ex- 
|service men and should provide for the 
building of additional hospitals to care 
for the sick. 

Gen. Hines’ statement given as testi- 
mony to the committee, which is con- 
sidering proposals for the payment of 
veterens’ adjusted compensation certifi- 
cates, follows in full text: 


Four Plans for 


Payments Presented 


Previous to this time in coming be- 
fore your Committee on pending legis- 
lation I have been able to offer for your 
consideration suggestions as to the best 
method, in my opinion, of meeting the 
need sought to be provided for by the 
various bills introduced in the House 
and before you for consideration. In 
this instance, however, I must confess I 
am unable to offer any suggested legis- 
lative solution of the problem confront- 
ing you. 

Four different general plans for pro- 
viding additional payments under the 
World War Adjusted Compensation Act 
have been presented to you for consid- 
eration: 1, ‘he payment of the face value 
of all Adjusted Service Certificates; 2, 
the payment of the present value of all 
Adjusted Service Certificates; 3, the pay- 
ment of Adjusted Service Credits, plus 
25 per cent, plus 4 per cent interest, to 
the present time; 4, increased loans. 

Undoubtedly trom a financial stand- 
| point the least costly and therefore from 
jthat standpoint the best, would pe the 
|ourth plan, namely, that to increase the 
loan values on the certificates. Likewise, 
this plan has the merit of not requiring 
the surrender of the certificates in or- 
|der to secure additional funds. How- 
|ever, it would not be actuarially sound 
| to increase to any great extent the pres- 
|ent loan value on these certificates and, 
'in my opinion, a slight increase would 
| be of little benefit and would only result 
| in piddling away of an additional amount 
; which would be charged against the face 
value of the certificate. 

The first three plans mentioned, while 
providing a real measure of cash relief, 
are, according to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and other financial experts, un- 
sound from a financial and economic 
standpoint. Therefore, I find myself in 
the predicament of being unable to rec- 
ommend one plan because of the inade- 
quacy of the relief afforded and the 
others because of their adverse effect 
on the finances of the country, 


Misunderstanding as to 
Value of Certificates 


It is my honest belief that a great 
deal of misunderstanding has arisen 
among veterans as to jlst what their 
certificates represent. I believe many of 
them are of the opinion that the Jace 
value of the certificates is the value of 
the certificates at this time. If it could 
be explained to them just what the pres- 
ent value represents in cash, I do not 
believe that there would be any serious 
demand for this cash payment. Further, 
it goes without saying that the average 
veteran would not advocate or favor any 
proposal which would disrupt, or tend to 
disrupt, the fiscal policies of the Gov- 
ernment, or which would adversely affect 
the economic situation of the country or 
the public welfare. 

As I see it, the veterans of the coun- 
try may be divided into three groups. 
The first group are those to whom the 
Adjusted Service Certificate is just an- 
|other security in the strong box. While, 
} undoubtedly, the number of men in this 
group is not large, still there are a con- 
siderable number of ex-service men in 
such circumstances. Certainly this group 
|of ex-service men do not need cash-or 
assistance from the Government at this 
time, and there is no reason why the 
Government should strain its resources 
= pay today an obligation due them in 

45. 





The second group, and I believe the 
largest group of ex-service men, are 
those who, while working for a living, 
are employed and earning enough to sup- 
port themselves and their families. It 
is probably true that the majority of 
this group of ex-service men are not 
able to save much, if anything, and that 
these certificates represent not only their 
sole investment or savings, but their only 
life insurance. Further undoubtedly 


the individual owner will have to give 
way to corporation farming as contended 
in certain quarters. 

The Federal Farm Board appreciates 
that the formulation of a sound produc- 
tion program in the light of the Out- 
look is a problem for the individual: ac- 
tion of each farmer. Each farmer who 
adjusts his production in line with facts 
contained in this Outlook stands a bet- 
ter chance of making more money as 
an individual farmer. At the same time 
his action will contribute to a prevention 
of burdensome surpluses. 

The Federal Farm Board heartily 
commends to the American farmers the 
Outlook Service provided by the United 
States Department of Agriculture ‘and 
the Agricultural Extension Service in 
the various States. 

The Board also urges bankers, mer- 
chants and others whose business is de- 
pendent on the welfare of agriculture 
to study carefully this Outlook report 
for the important agricultural products 
grown in their localities. There is great 
need at the present time for the country 
banker to understand the fundamental 
economic aspects of the agricultural 
problem if he is to continue to success- 
fully finance agricultural production in 
his community. This is especially true 
in the South where cotton has been prac- 
tically the only basis of short-time 
credit. A more balanced program of 
production, once established, is in reality 
a sounder and safer basis for extending 
agricultural credit than is the one-crop 
system, 

Every agency that is working for agri- 
cultural improvement in this country 
should become thoroughly familiar with 
the facts and figures presented in this 
A safe and sane look 
ahead on the basis of a careful interpre- 
tation of this information is a definite 
step toward a solution of the many prob- 
lems that agricultural industry is facing 





today. “To be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed.” 





many of them have borrowed on their 
certificates. However, I will venture to 
say in most cases they have spent the 
money so obtained on other than bare 
necessities. While a part of this grou 

undoubtedly could use additiona 
amounts of cash to advantage, I believe 
such amounts, to a great extent, would 
be expended for other than necessities 
of life. ‘ 

In other words, there\is no emergent 
need for relief among this group. There- 
fore, the payment of any additional cash 
on the basis of these adjusted service 
certificates, in so far as this group are 
concerned, can not be said to be es- 
sential, and to offer them an induce- 
ment to cash in their certificates would, 
in my opinion, be most unwise. 


Efforts to Find Work 
For Jobless Advocated 


The third group of ex-service men are 
those, especially the ones with families, 
who are out of work and are now in dire 
need. Undoubtedly this group, which 
consists of a considerable number, could 
well use and would take any cash settle- 
ment offered to them. They have al- 
ready borrowed on their certificates to 
the maximum and are in need of assist- 
ance at this time. But should we force 
them to surrender this investment which 
is without question the only investment 
or life insurance which they have in or- 
der to secure aid to bridge this period 
of economic depression? Would it not 
be better to help them find jobs and as- 
sist them by creating more jobs than 
to make them pay their own way out 
of their only savings through this pe- 
riod of distress? 

They are only a component part of 
thousands of American citizens who are 
in such circumstances. If we are to pro- 
vide direct relief to the other citizens, 
why should not these ex-service men be 
permitted to keep their adjusted service 
certificates and likewise benefit by such 
direct relief measures as are provided? 
The American Legion and other ex-serv- 
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ice organizations are helping these men 
to secure jobs. These organizations, 
through their welfare and other funds, 
are assisting in taking care of them and 
their families until they can. secure jobs. 

It seems me that this problem will be 
better met in this way and that the 
soldier will be better off by so meet- 
ing it. As I previously stated concern- 
ing this group there can be no question 
of need for assistance, but is there any 
greater need and have they any more 
right to look to their Government for 
assistance than their equally unfortunate 
neighbors who were too old or too young 
to serve? 

Also while it seems to me the country 
owes a greater duty to the disabled ex- 
service men whether disabled through 
disease or age and to the widows and 
orphans of deceased ex-service men than 
which it owes to its other citizens, it also 
seems to me that it owes only the same 
duty to the able-bodied ex-service men 
and their families as it owes to every 
other citizen. 


Face Value Held 
Not Due Until 1945 


I realize it is contended that this is 
money due the ex-service men but, as I 
understand it, outside of the present and 
future loan values, no money is due on 
these certificates until 1945 unless the 
holders die prior to that date. There- 
fore, I can see-no reason why the Gov- 
ernment should advance the date of ma- 
turity at this time. I am firmly of the 
opinion that if these certificates are paid 
off at any value less than their face 
value the ex-service men of the country 
will feel that they have been forced to 
sacrifice the true amount which is due 
them and that after the amounts pro- 
vided are paid and spent they will come 


back and demand that the difference be-| 


tween such amounts and the face value 
be paid to them. 

There is one phase of this matter which 
I think merits particular attention and 
which, to my mind, if no other, would 
prevent my recommending any of the 
plans which would involve the surrender- 
ing of these certificates or the greater 
impairment of their value, and that is 
the benefit. which is derived from ‘these 
certificates when the ex-service man dies 
leaving a widow and, children. If the 
members of this Committee could but see 
the good which is accomplished in such 
cases—and I might say that 75 per cent 
of the veterans have dependents—I am 
sure you would agree with me. I do not 
believe that I am overestimating when 
I say that 80 per cent of the ex-service 
men who die leave no other assets than 





the proceeds of their adjusted service 
certificates. In other words, these 
amounts’ represent the only money left 
to help span the period between the date 
of death of the soldier and the date of 
adjustment by the widow to her new con- 
ditions in life. 

I should. be glad if the Committee 
would see fit to call before it those in 
the Bureau and those in the American 
Legion and other ex-service’ organiza- 
tions who are daily confronted with the 
problem of caring for the widows and 
orphans of these deceased ex-service men. 
I am sure they would advise the Commit- 
tee of the inestimable amount of benefit 
which flows from the proceeds of these 
certificates and would advise against any 
legislation which would take away this 
Godsend to the widows and orphans of 
these ex-service men. | 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that in mak- 
ing this statement I have offered no 
legislative solution to this most per; 
plexing problem of what should be done 
about paying the. bonus, but my best 
advice is that the Congress should give 
consideration to the further extension of 
benefits to the disabled, to the widows 
and orphans of deceased ex-service men, 
and to the building of additional hospi- 
tals and soldiers’ homes to care for the 
sick, and leave the able-bodied ex-service 
men to take their places along with the 
other citizens of the country in working 
out their own salvation during these dis- 
tressing times. Certainly he has this ad- 
vantage over the average citizen, that 
is, an excellent investment which has a 
loan value and which is a protection for 
his family in the event of his death and 
for him in his old age. 

In closing, gentlemen of the Commit- 
tee, I would invite attention to the fact 
that the appropriations which you ap- 
proved in the House the other day for 
veterans’ relief for the fiscal year 1932 
were nearly $900,000,000; that these ex- 
penditures will undoubtedly increase un- 
der existing law and that additional 
costly legislation will be needed and later 
enacted into law. 

Therefore, it seems to me we should 
pause and think of the possible effect the 
acceleration or the increasing of this 
enormous liability of the Government 
will have on future legislation for: the 
disabled and their widows and orphans. 
I believe we have reached a point in 
connection with veterans’ relief when we 
must give a serious consideration to 
where we are going. It would be a pity, 
in my judgment, to have public opinion 
turned against relief measures for dis- 
abled veterans because of any unwise 
legislation for the able bodied. 


Bill to Regulate 
Wage on Federal 


Contracts Favored 


Senate Committee Votes to 
Report on Measure Intro- 
duced by Senator Davis | “°rs,,*hs letter 
Of Pennsylvania 


tures, Feb. 3, voted te report favorably 
Davis (Rep.), 
ing: Federal building contracts in excess | ~~~. 
of $5,000 to include clauses precluding 
contractors from establishing wage rates 
less than those prevailing for work of 
a similar nature in the locality where 
the public work involved is being car- 


A similar bill (H. R. 16619) has been 
reported to the House. 
printed in the issue of Feb. 2). 


The bill (S. 5904) after requiring com- 
pliance with prevailing rates of wages 
contains the saving clause that “in case 
any dispute arises as to what are the 
prevailing rates of wages for work of a 
similar nature applicable to the contract 
which can not be adjusted by the con- 
tracting officer, the matter shall*be re- 
ferred to the Secretary of Labor for de- | Tate- 
termination.” 

The Secretary of Labor, W. N. Doak, 
before 
plained the bill and suggested that there! 
was a national emergency in which Con- 
gress ought to take some action. 

Ferry K. Heath, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, told the Committee that 
all officers concerned were agreed on the 
Davis bill and favored its passage. 

_ The purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion was characterized by William Green, 
}of'the American Federation of Labor as 
a “step in the right direction” to estab-' 
12 apn, Peeve here seo rates for 

ecen merican living wage. ; ” 
the question of the chairman of the Com-| ™& Program. 
mittee, Senator La Follette (Rep.), Wis- 
consin, Mr. Green stated that the De-: 
partments of Labor, the Treasury and 

War had all agreed upon the bill and! 


By it, he said “we expect to stop the 


YEARLY 3701) 


(Dem.), 
Department. 


“All of the 


character 
Committee on Manufac- 


introduced. by Senator 
of Pennsylvania, requir-| tated. 


he explained. 
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“The Word SPIT 


».-Conveys the Meaning” 


In this period of 
cold weather 
and cracked lips, 
above all insist 
on a cigar—free 
of the spit germ. 


© 1931 American Cigar Co. 
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Health Officer, Olympia, Washington 
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..-one of 56 health officials 
from 56 different points 
approving Cremo’s crusade 
against spit or spit-tipping. 


Every smoker, every wife whose 
husband smokes cigars, should read Dr. 


Murphy’s letter. 
“Who are the friends of ‘Spit’?”’ 


YOU MAY WELL ASK THIS 
QUESTION WHEN 56 IMPORTANT 
HEALTH OFFICIALS HAVE WRITTEN 
SO STRONGLY AGAINST THE EVILS 
OF SPIT OR SPIT-TIPPING. 


Dr. Murphy writes: ‘“‘The... 
campaign against ‘spit-tipping’ in the 
manufacture of cigars should receive 


the endorsement of all interested in the 
Public health.” 


The war against spit is a crusade of 
decency. Joinit...smoke Certified 
Cremoj=—a really wonderful 
smoke=-mild=mellow=nut- 
sweet! Every leaf entering the 
clean, sunny Cremo factories is 
scientifically treated by methods 
recommended by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Certified 


CmoO 


--- THE Goop §¢ CIGAR 
THAT AMERICA NEEDED 





Method of Procuring 
Salvaged Army Clothing 


Charitable organizations to secure sal- 
vaged clothing from Army de 
lief purposes should apply through the 
governors of the States 
cording to a letter read in the Sena’ 
Feb. 2, as addressed to Senator Heflin 


y, of the War 


oncerned, ac- 


of Alabama, 
George Van Horn Mosele 


Corps area commanders have been au- 
thorized to sell such clothing at nominal 
prices to accredited charitable organiza- 


rmy depots are bei! 

scoured for property of ‘this genera 
that may 
cumulated in addition to that which is 
turned in in the routine manner, in order 
to supplement the measures already be- 
ing taken to relieve distress,” the latter 


practice of contractors importing cheap 
labor to the scene of construction from 
sections of the country where living 
conditions and wage standards are lower 
than the proper prevailing rates.” 
There is a great deal of such wage 
cutting by Government contractors, Mr. 
(Discussion was | Green told the Committee, citing numer- 
ous instances and placing in the record 
a list of occasions where, he pointed out, 
these contractors had departed from the 
prevailing rates to such an extent that 
they paid from 40 to 60 cents per hour 
in localities where the union wage for 
similar work exceed $1.20 per hour. 
The union wage, it was noted by Mr. 
Green, was considered as the prevailin 
“There is no other agreed rate 


Wage exiting, re was stated, is going 

: _| on everywhere. : e contractors usually 
the Comme et, 5 involved, the representative of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor told the Com- 
mittee, are generally those who never get 
a private contract because they are con- 
sidered undependable due to their im- 
portation of cheap outside labor. 
Government grants them contra¢ts upon 
responsibility guaged by their ability to 
give the required bond. 

Adoption of the bill was said to be 
“the most practical thing we can do to 
meet the present contingencies arising 
out of the Government’s extensive build- 
- Local labor becomes dis- 
gruntled, when they see laborers being 
brought in from outside their locality 
‘and getting the work which they consider 


Mr. Green urged the favorable recom- 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


: + Hearing of 
Eugene Meyer 


Nominee for Federal Re- 
serve Board Questioned 
On Agricultural Views by 
Senator Brookhart 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
asked Mr. Meyer about the 


THE Senate convened at noon Feb. 3, 
A motion by Senator Jones Rep), 
.# =a m, that the bill {i 
> ‘3 a in- 
dependent offices, os gl 
displac- 


agreed to, this tem il 
ing the Howell 
ing the Hivell prohibition Dil a the 


THE UNITED 
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e The Senate © 


+ issued b 
(Detailed 


President Hoover on relief. 
Senato oo R } t N 
ts Moses ép.), 0 ew 
Hampshire, and Robinson ‘(Dem.) of 
Arkansas, spoke on the same subject. 
Senator Jones Pee): of Washing- 
ton, chairman of the Finance Commit- 
for consideration of the par- 


Florida, 
charges of foreign 
nominee replied in the negative. 
Referring to a news 
in 1926 accredited to R. BR ellon, Pitts- 
burgh banker, Senator Brookhart said an 
expression quoted in the article typified 
“the eastern philosophy” 
iculture. The Senator quoted Mr. 
ellon as having said that “grain prices 
had declined which is as it should be.” 
Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York. 
inquired whether Senator Brookhart held 
Mr. Meyer responsible for the Mellon 
statements. 


“No,” replied the Iowa Senator, “but 
these statements are significant. They 


show the eastern philosophy, and that | 


is discriminating to agriculture. I hold 
that Mr. Meyer has the same philosophy 


and that is one of the reasons why I’m} 


opposing his confirmation.” 
Credit Problems 


Senator Brookhart next discussed with | 


Mr. Meyer some phases of credit to 
farmers, and asked why the Federal Re- 
serve Board did not see to it that inter- 
est rates to farmers were less. 
nominee replied that the Board had no 
control over that; the rates, he said, 
were “made” by the private banks mak- 
ing the loans. 

“TI should say in this connection,” said 
Mr. Meyer, addressing Senator Brook- 
hart, “that the banks determine it defi- 
nitely. And the Federal Reserve System 
member banks are far outnumbered in 
your State, Senator, by the State banks. 

“As regards the Iowa banks, I believe 

they are paying too much interest for 
their deposits, so that their lending rates 
have to be high. If the interest rates 
on deposits were not so high, the banks 
could loan at a lower rate and still could 
make a reasonable return. 
_ “It occurs to me that the State Bank- 
ing Department of Iowa, or whoever has 
charge of it, would do well to look into 
the condition. The same is true of some 
other States.” 


Employment Gains 
In Cleveland Area 


Federal Reserve Survey Shows 
Increased Industrial Activity 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
this district has been for January to ex- 
ceed December in production. Neverthe- 
less the expansion in activity is en- 
couraging, for it affords more employ- 


connections, and the 


r_ interview 


as regards | 


The} 


as 
tial conference rt on the first de- 
ficiency bill for 1981 (H. R. 15592). 
After some discussion the partial re- 
port was agreed to. 

The Senate then, on the motion of 
Senator Jones, succeeded to the consid- 
eration of the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 16415). Com- 
mittee amendments were agreed to, 
and the Senate, at 5:23 p. m., recessed 
until noon, Feb. 4. 


Senator Robinson. (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, submitted several telegrams 
describing conditions in Arkansas. 

Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 

spoke of the nted for greater circula- 

| tion of money to restore business con- 
ditions. 

| Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mis- 

| Sissippi, offered a compromise pro- 

| posal regarding the $25,000,000 relief 
issue and commented on the statement 


e The House of Representatives ® 


THE House met at noon, Feb. 3. Rep- + ers of the District, was called up by 
resentative Hawley (Rep.), of | Representative Simmons (Rep.), of 

Salem, Oreg., Chairman of the House | Stottsbluff, Nebr. The House resolved 
Committee on Ways and Means, re- itself into Committee of the Whole 
ceived consent that the Committee sit | for its consideration with Representa- 
during sessions of the House for one | tive LaGuardia (Rep.), of New York 
week. Two omnibus pension bills, one | City, in the chair. General debate on 
a measure for Civil War veterans and | the bill was begun. 
dependents and the other for soldiers Representative Treadway again dis- 
and sailors of the regular establish- | cussed the speech of Senator Caraway, 
ments, were passed. without mentioning names, and praised 

Representatives Treadway (Rep.), of | the Red Cross as “particularly the hu- 
Stockbridge, Mass., Dyer (Rep.), of | mane means of reaching individuals” 
St. Louis, Mo. O’Connor (Dem.), | in the country’s relief work, 
of New York City, Cramton (Rep.), Representatives Crisp (Dem.), of 
of Lapeer, Mich, Michener (Rep.), of | Americus, Ga., and Ramseyer (Rep.), 
Adrian, Mich., pen’) of | of Bloomfield, Towa, discussed revision 
Tupelo, Miss., McClin D of the rules of the House in the next 
Snyder, Okla, Crisp (Dem.), Congress. Representative Parks 
Americus, Ga. and Parks (Dem.), of | (Dem.), of Camden, Ark., discussed 
Hope, Ark., took part in a discussion | distress and relief in his State. 
over rules and the speech of Senator Representative Short (Rep.), 
Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, in the | Galena, Mo., urged the House to co- 
Senate on Feb. 2. The Speaker, Rep- | operate in bringing about legislation 
resentative Longworth (Rep.), of Cin- | for relief of the drainage and immiga- 
cinnati, Ohio, reiterated a recent ruling | tion districts in 34 States. The bill 
that Jefferson’s Manual requirements | for that purpose provides for a re- 
about comity between the two Houses | volving fund of $95,000,000, not more 
must be observed in the House. The | than 419,000,000 of which is to be 
Speaker said that Members must not | used in any one year, he said. Rep- 
speak disparagingly and in criticism | resentative Busby (Dem.), of Houston, 
pd conga of the “oo Miss., advocated the same legislation. 

os Oleagues in the House. Reasons why there should be no ex- 
(Discussion is printed on page 2.) tra session of Con ess were pointed 

gr po 
The District of Columbia appropria- | out by Representative Ramseyer 


| | 
| tion bill (H. R. 16738) appropriating | (Rep.), of Bloomfield, Iowa. 
| 


i 
' 





of 


$45,596,228 for maintenance of the The Committee of the Whole arose 

and having come to no decision on the 
| District bill, the House adjourned at 
| 4:47 p. m., until noon, Feb. 4. 
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District Government, of which $9,500,- 
000 is contributed from the Federal 
Treasury and the rest by the taxpay- 


} 
| 
' 


ment with a consequent enlargement of | 


buying power. 
Whether this upward movement in the 
first three weeks of January has been 


New Measures Introduced 


seribe regulations for licensing of 


sent 


quire all ‘school 
against fire, tornado 
suranee. 


a State department of safety; 


WEDNESDAY, 


Bills Introduced ,in | 
State Legislatures 


_- Inst 
Calif. A. B. 979. Seawell, Relative to 
determination of insolvency of insurance 


coors A. eo. “seawell. Relative to 


filing of classification of risks and premium 
rates and requiring filing of annual report 
of loss expe saeee by each insurance car- 
rier; Insurance. 

Caio. "8. B. id, Manly, Kettering. To 
petmit domestic insurance companies main- 
taining deposits under see. 2614, C. L. Colo. 
1921, also to deposit approved securities 
to secure — of all other contractural 
obligations; Insurance. 

‘ase 8. B. 07, Kettering (by request). 
To require life insurance companies to 
invest not less than three-quarters of re- 
serves on Colorado business in Colorado 
securities and to require deposits in home 
States of Colorado of full reserve on Colo- 
rado policies; Insurance. 

Cole. 8. B. 380. Hansen, Knous. To 
regulate licensing of motor vehicles and 
to compel owners or operators to supply 
bond or insurance; State Affairs and ub- 
lic Lands. i 

“Colo. S. B. 306. Bannister. Relative 
to lawful rmeeate for domestic insur- 
ance companies; Insurance. 

Colo. R . 80 Bannister. To pro- 
vide that owners and users of motor vehi- 
eles carry linbility insurance; State Affairs 
and Public Lands. 

Colo. 8. B. 454, Talbot. 
State employment insurance fund to pro- 
vide benefits for involuntary unemployment; 
Labor. 

Colo. S. B. 459. Hansen. To amend 
chapter 99 of Session Laws of 1913; In- 
surance. : 

Colo. 8. B. 474. Murchison, Bannister. 
Relative to insurance and the State Insur- 
ance Department; Insurance. 3 

Conn. H. B. 288. Martin. To provide 
that no person engaged in selling or writ- 
ing fire insurance shall act as an assesscr 
or member of board of relief; Judiciary. 

Conn. H. B. 472. Wetherby. To repeal 
authority of Motor Vehicle Commissioner 
to classify operators under the Financial 
Responsibility Act; Motor Vehicle. 

Conn. H. B. 476. Lubchansky. To pro- 
vide for proof of financial responsibility 
through insurance by owner of - rg motor 
vehicle prior to registration; Motor ehicle. 

Conn. S. B. 120. To establish a com- 
mission to report in next Assembly on un- 
employment insurance; Judiciary. d 

Ind. §. B. 136, Chambers. To require 
fire insurance ‘rating bureaus to give no- 
tiee of change of rate to the insured; In- 


surance. 
Md. 8. 3. See Motor Vehicles. 
Mass. H. 700. Sec Motor Vehicles. 
Mich. §. 16. Conlon. To provide for 
compulsory automobile liability insurance; 
Jurisdiction. : 
Nebr. S. F. 100. To permit fra- 
ternal associations to use their own table 
of experience and to legalize eash surren- 
der value certificates. 
Nebr. S. F. 101, Axtell. To amend 
the Fraternal caperenee ee pons right 
Merge upon two-thirds vote. 5 
m7 iL Fr. 31. Baldrige. To provide for 
payment by State Treasurer of the 2 per 
eent tax on premiums of foreign fire in- 
surance tompanies to fire departments in- 


Axtell. 


stead of their relief fund associations; Mu- 


nieipal Corporations. 


Tex. B. 102, Russek, Moore. To pre- 


local 
d solicitors to repre- 


ding agents an 2 : 
ere excepting life 


insurance companies, 
insurance; Insurance. : 

Tex. H. 190. Cox of Limestone. To re- 
ropetty to be insured 


~~ 
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Vocational Board - 
Named for Survey 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Trade Information Is Promptly 
Supplied to Mineral Industries 


Work of Federal Agency Is Classified as Informational, 
Consultative and Investigative 


Topic VI: Foreign Trade 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
* their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


Foreign Trade. 
By J. W. Furness, 


Comprehensive Study of Need 
For Training to Be Made 
In New York City 


A Vocational Survey Commission has 
been appointed by the New York City 
Board of Education to make a study of 
the vocational field in that city, with spe- 
cial emphasis upon the printing, gar- 
ment, and building trades, the Chief of 
Commercial Education Service of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Earl W. Barnhart, stated orally Feb. 3. 

The purpose of the ey Mr. Barn- 
hart explained, is to present recommen- 
dations for a comprehensive trainin 


To create a} 








and hail damage; In- 


H. 224. Terrell. Same as 8. 102; 


d Industr. 
s. Bees Manly. Tro establish 
Finance. 


To provide 


Tex. 


Insurance. 


Colo. 


Colo. S. B. 397. Martinez. 


for collection of wages at termination of 
employes’ services; 


Judiciary. , 
Colo. 8. B. 452. Talbot. To declare void 


Chief, Minerals Division; Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


/ 

HE MINING INDUSTRY as de- 

fined today is a fundamental or 

basic industry of the United States, 
second in importance, from an eco- 
nomic viewpoint, only to the agricul- 
tural industry. Recognition of this 
fact, in recent years, has resulted in a 
virtual reorganization of the Depart- 
ment cf Commerce toward the end that 
Governmental aid in the form of spe- 
cialized service to the minerals and 
metals industries may be available. 

The degree of specialization which 
the Department of Commerce has 
achieved in the field of minerals and 
nonferrous metals as a result thereof 
a realization of the services -available 
to the industries involved may be ap- 
preciated only by an intimate knowl- 
edge of the organization. 

The Department of Commerce is en- 
gaged primarily in the promotion and 
development cf the Nation’s industry 
and commerce. Five Bureaus of the 
Department functioning on the basis 
of decentralized responsibility are em- 
ployed in promotive activity ef a tech- 
nical or commercial character. While 
its several Bureaus, considered collec- 
tively or singly, or the varied services 
rendered by each are in no sense pane. 
cea for the ills of industry generally, it 
is certain, through proper approach, 
constructive cooperation and persist- 
ent application, predicated upon a 
kncwledge of the structure, purposes 
and functions of the Department, that 
those problems of a garden varicty 
common to industry and trade can be 
more readily solved, and major diffi- 
culties may be anticipated and avoided. 
oe 


THIS REVIEW is prepared primarily 
to inform those actively interested 
in the commercial, but more especially 
in the international, aspects of the non- 
ferrous metals and minerals industries, 
to the end that it may effect a wider 
range of contact and result in extend- 
ing to a greater number, the services 
and information available. 

As its name implies, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce is 
concerned with trade problems of na- 
tional and international character. 
However, in the field of minerals and 
nonferrous metals, the primary pur- 
pose of the Bureau is to foster and 
develop international trade, that is, to 
assist American preducers of crude 
materials, primary shapes and finished 
fabricates, in the marketing of their 
products abroad, and, of equal impor- 
tance, to aid domestic manufacturers 
in securing certain essential raw ma- 
terials required in the production of 


The work done and type of service 
rendered by the Minerals Division can- 
not be closely defined, for it varies 
both in character and volume in ac- 
cordance with the requirements and 
immediate demands of the industries 
involved. However, the trade promo- 
tional activity of the Division may be 
classified for present purpcses into 
three spheres, i. e., informational, cu- 
mulative, and more recently, investi- 
gative. 

The field of activity which requires 
the greatest amount of time and effort 
is unquestionably the informational 
service rendered by the Division. 
Through the media of correspondence, 
trade information bulletins, special cir- 
culars and press releases, the Division 
endeavors to keep the trade and public 
informed regarding conditions abroad 
that in any way affect American ex- 
pert trade in nonferrous metals and 
minerals. The correspondence received 
by the Division in some cases require 
little effort in preparing replies, while 
the bulk of inquiries received demand 
considerable research, and in many 
instances lengthy correspondence with 
the Bureau’s foreign offices in order to 
answer satisfactorily the questions 
raised on practically every phase of 
foreign trade. 

* 


"TRADE INFORMATION bulletins 

or handbooks prepared by the 
Division during the last year or two 
may be classified as statistical or 
marketing surveys. Examples of the 
latter are ‘The Marketing of Manga- 
nese Ore,” “The Marketing of Anti- 
mony,” “The Marketing of Mercury,” 
“The Marketing of Tungsten,” “The 
Marketing of Nickel,” “International 
Trade in Mica,” “The World Coal In- 
dustry With Special Reference to Inter- 
national Trade in Coal,” and “Foreign 
Markets for Building Materials, Parts 
I and II.” Statistical summaries pre- 
pared by the Division are, in most in- 
stances, revised and published an- 
nually. 

Examples of statistical publications 
prepared annually are: “International 
Trade in Petroleum and Its Products,” 
and “Petroleum Refineries in Foreign 
Countries.” “World Retail Gasoline 
and Kerosene Prices,” published quar- 
terly, is a tabulation of current quota- 
tions throughout the world. “A Com- 
mercial Survey of Mineral Raw Mate- 
rials in the Principal Industrial Coun- 
tries of the World,” essentially a sta- 
tistical summary, was published in 
1928, and will not be revised for at 


* 


rogram. Three members of the Federa 
oard of Vocational Education have 
been appointed to assi$t in an advisory 
capacity, he said. They are Charles R. 
Allen, editor, Frank Cushman, chief of 
industrial education service, and Earl 
W. Barnhart. The oe superintend- 
ent of education, Dr. Harold G. Camp- 
bell, has been pees chairman, and 
Dr. Franklin J. Keller, director. é 

The significance of the survey lies in 
the fact that for the first time an im- 
portant body has undertaken the study 
of certain occupational needs, Mr. Barn- 
hart said. About three years at least 
will be required in making the survey, 
he added. 


Senate Asked to Confirm 


Nomination of Appraiser 


President Hoover on Feb, 3 sent to 
the Senate for confirmation this nomi- 
nation: To be Appraiser of Merchan- 
dise in Customs Collection District No. 
11, with headquarters at Philadelphia: 
Bromley Wharton of Philadelphia, Pa., 
vice O’Brien. 


Foreign Service Transfers 
Made by State Department 


Changes in the personnel of the For- 
éign Service since Jan. 24 have just been 
announced by the Department of State 
as follows: 

Robert L. Buell, of Rochestef, N. Y., Third 
corey of Legation at Peiping, China, as- 
aigaed onsul at Tientsin, China, where he 
will act in a consular capacity in addition to 
his diplomatie duties at iene: 

Harry Campbell. of Wie 
American Consul at Bombay, India, assigned 
to the Department of State for duty. 

Lucien Memminger, American Consul at 
Bordeaux, France, was confirméd on Jan. 22, 
1931, as American Consul General, and has 
been assigned Consul General at Belfast, 
Ireland. 

The assignment of Maurice C. Pierce, of 
Madison, Wis., now Ameérican Consul at 
Stuttgart, Germany, as Consul at Buena- 
ventura, Colombia, has been cancelled. He 
has been assigned Consul at St. John, New 
Brunswick. 

Romeyn Wormuth, of Syracuse, N. Y., now 
American Consul at St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, assigned Consul at Santiago, Cuba. 

Gerald A. Drew, of San Francisco, Calif., 
now Third Secretary of Legation at Port au 
Prince, Haiti, and J. Lawrence Pond, of Mil- 
ford, Conn., now Attache at the American 
Legation at Peiping, China, for language 
study, have been promoted in the unclassi- 
fied grade of the Foreign Service. 

Maurice. Pasquet, of New York City, a 
clerk in the American Consulate General at 
Paris, France, having been confirmed a 
Foreign Service Officer, unclassified, a Vice 


ita, Kans., now - 


Consul of career, and a Secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service, has been assigngy 
American, Vice Consul at Paris: ; 

Laurence W. Taylor, of Bakersfield, Calif., 
has been confirmed a Foreign Service Of- 
ficer, unclassified, a Vice Consul of career, 
and a Secretary in the Diplomatic Service, 
and assigngd American Vice Consul at Van- 
eouver, British Columbia. 

Noncareer 

Robert M. Ott, of El Paso, Tex., now 
American Vice Consul at Mexicali, appointed 
Vice Consul at Chihuahua, Mexico. 

Ralph A. Thrall, of Minneapolis, Minn., the 
American Consular Agent at Lethbridge, 
Canada, tesigned effective Jan. 1, 1931, and 
the Agency has been ordered closed at the 
earliest practicable date. 
eee a 


vised Code, concerning license taxes; Tax, 
and Finance. 

Ww. Va. H. 100. Wilkinson. Imposing 
pefsonal income tax; Taxation and Finance. 

Ww. Va. H. 101. Wilkinson. Amending 
sections 2, 8, 10, 14, 16 and repealing sec- 
tion 11, article 13, chapter 11, Revised Code, 
relating to. license taxes; Taxation and 
Finance. 


least fivé years. Monthly statistical 
and trade bulletins or circulars cover- 
ing international trade in coal, pe- 
troleum and certain metal and non- 
metallic prgducts are released reg- 
ularly. 

All information received in the Divi- 
sion by cable, radio, or mail from the 
Bureau’s foreign offices that may be 
classified as “perishable” or “urgent” 
is prepared promptly for immediate 
press release; the present coal situa- 
tion in England is a topic which at the 
present writing is being handled in 
this manner. 

The specialists of« the Division, be- 
cause of the unusual facilities at their 
disposal, which enables them to keep 
abreast of current conditions through- 
out the world, are called on frequently 
to serve in a consultant capacity by 
trade organizations as well as other 
agencies of the Government. 


provisions in employment contracts whereby 
either party undertakes not to become a 
meémber!of labor union or of any Organiza- 
tion of employers; Labor. 

Colo. S. B. 454. See Insurance. 

Colo. S. B. 455. Talbot. To repeal the 


t hibiting boycotts, ete.; Labor. 
ar 8. B 9. Manly. To define 


e; Labor. 


their products. In other words, the 
Bureau’s, principal function is to pro- 
mote export trade in all mineral and 
metal products of which there is an 
-exportable surplus, and to aid im- 
porters and consumers in locating for- 
eign sources of raw materials, the do- 
mestic output of which is inadequate 
to meet industrial demand. 

The achievement of its purpose 
manifestly depends on the ability of the 
Bureau to provide current and accu- 
rate information on a multitude of 
definite subjects with a minimum of 
delay. 

The Washington office of the Bureau 
is so organized that the nonferrous 
metals and minerals industries, through 
the cooperation of various Divisions, 
can obtain promptly the maximum of 
information or service on any phase of 
foreign trade. Those Divisions of the 
Bureau, other than the Minerals Di- 
vision, which is reviewed here, that 
are equipped to provide specialized 
service, have been ¢overed by other 
topical surveys. 

* * * 

T LONG SINCE became evident that 

any discussion or consideration of 
the economic aspects of foreign trade 
must ultimately resolve itself, for 
practical purposes, into the merits of a 
commedity or group of commodities, 
the properties of which closely re- 
semble each other. Consequently. the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce is organized primarily upon the 
basis of commodities. The nonferrous 
metals and minerals activity of the 
Bureau is conducted by the Minerals 
Division directly or in collaboration 
with associated specialized units of the 
organization. Supervised by an ex- 
perienced mining engineer and func- 
tioning on the basis of decentralized 
responsibility, the Minerals Division 
is divided into four sections; Non- 
ferrous metals; nonmetallic minerals} 
petroleum and coal. Specialists with 


Changes in Status 


Insular Affairs: Territories 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 11285. To amend Alaska game law. 
Reptd. to H. Apr. 21, 1986. Passed H. Jan. 
19, 1931. Reptd. to S. Feb. 3. 

Labor 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5094. Rate of wages for laborers and 
mechanics employed on public bldgs. of U. 
S. and Distr. of Col. Reptd. to S. Feb. 3, 
1931, 


more or less than seasonal or whether 
it will prove to have been a real upswing | 
can not be determined at this time. It 
is unfortunate that statistical evidences 
of improvement (when they do come) 
are not available until several weeks 
after they have actually occurred. 

The employment indexes pertaining to 
the fourth district moved upward® in 
December, in contrast to tlt usual re- 
duction reported at that season of past 
years and to the experience of the en- 
tire country. The increase was only 
slight and probably a result of more gen- 
eral use of “stagger” systems, which en- 
abled firms to give more work to an ad- 
ditional number of men; but based on 
current information, a further increase 
in the number employed occurred in 
January. 

Steel companies in the first three 
weeks of January recouped more than 
all the December Joss, operations increas- 
ing from 25 per cent of capacity in the 
holiday week to 47 per cent in the third 
week of 1931. Last year they advanced 
from about 50 to 67 per cent in the 
same period. Building operations con-| 
tinued in very limited volume, but in 
the first half of January slightly bettered 


Agriculture 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16800. Sinclair. To liquidate and 
refinante agric. indebtedness, and to en-« 
courage and promote agric., commerce, and 
industry, by. establishing an efficient eredit 
system; Banking and Currency, 

Changes in Status: 

H. R. 9599. Agriculture Dept., program 
| for eradication of ptedatory animals. Reptd. 
to H, Jan. 27, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 2, 


Aliens: Immigration 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 3394. To amend sec. 19 of Immi- 
gration Act of 1917 by providing far depor- 
tation of alien convicted in violation of 
Harrison narcotic law. Passed H. Jly, 3, 
1930. Reptd. to S. Feb. 2, 1931. 


Appropriation Bills 
Changes in Status: 
H. R. 16415. Independent offices. Reptd. to 
H. Jan. 21, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 27. Reptd. 
to S. Feb. 2. 


* 


ndi¢alism and sabota 
al H. B. 465 uhrman. To pro- 
vide 48-hour working week for women over 
16 years of age in manufacturing and me- 
chanical establishments; Labor. 

Conn. &. B. 120. See Insurance. 

Mass. H. 771. Reardon. To fix com- 
pensation of laborers employed by State 
at not less than $5 a day; Public Service. 

S. C. H. 126. Godfrey. To make it 
unlawful to discharge any employe be- 
causé he joins the American Federation of 
Labor or any organization associated there- 
with; Commerce and Manufactures. 

W. Va. H. B. 121. Ulrich. To. regulate 
hours of labor of females in certain es- 
tablishments and occupations; Labor. 

Motor Vehicles 

Colo. 8. B. 165. Warren et al. To reg- 
ulate traffic on highways; State Affairs and 
Public Lands. 

Colo. §. B. 166. Warren et al. Rela- 
tive to licensing all motor vehicle op- 
| erators; State Affairs and Public Lands. 

| Colo. S. B. 167. Warren et al. To elim- 
S. 5083. For: public works at Naval War inate the reckless and irresponsible drivers 


the December rate. Automobil Po : : = d to regulate operation 
e parts, S. 5087. Wheeler. Mo. River near Cul- er Newport, R. I. Reptd. to S. Feb. me Sees State Affairs and Public 


rubber and clothing plants increased 
operations seasonally. Sales at the auto. | partsen, Mom; Commeter. S. 5761. To amend “Act to amend Act | Lands. 1. To re- 
mobile shows have been reported better|  §. 4944. To extend time Potomac River at | S2PTOVE! Aug. 29, 1916, relative to retire-| Colo, e _ ce gue ton registered mo 
than whe sgh ’ | ment of captains, commrs., and lieut. commrs, | quire certificate of tities for A 
new & year “ey but the production of| Dahlgren, Va. Reptd. to S. Jan. 28, 1931. of line of Navy,” as amended Mar. 4, 1929.|tor vehicles and to establish a motor ve- 
cars is still on a very conservative | Passed S. Jan. 26. Passed H. Feb. 2. Reptd. to S. Feb. 2, 1931 . hicle department; State Affairs and Public 
scale and much below early 1930, H. R. 12066. Miss. R. at St. Louis, Mo. H.R. 6867. Apprns. for construction of | Lands. x ; 
Lenemption of merchandise, as indi- a to H. Dec. 20. Passed H. Feb. 2,| ammunition storehouse at Fort Benjamin Colo. S. B. 169. Warren et al. wt Deovide 
cated by total department store sales at H.R 14 t ; Harrison in Ind. Reptd. to H. Jan. 6.| for enforcement of motor vehicle jaws and 
55 stores in this district, was not cur- River. ; —. > enene me; St. Lawrence | Passed H. Feb. 2. appointment of a motor highway system; 
tailed in 1930 to the extent that pro- H. Dee 20. gnee g 3 e. N. Y. Reptd. to} H. R. 9676. To proceed with certain pub-| State Affairs and Public Lands. Gi aie 
duction was reduced. Dollar sales in} ‘H. R. 14558 “To ; bee 2, 1981. ‘ lic works at U. S. Naval Hospital, Washing-| Colo. S. B. 170. Warren et @ hi ios ee 
December increased much Sone Moocin no extend time; Ohio River/ ton, D. C. Passed H. Je. 10, 1930. Reptd.| vide fgr registration of motor venicie 
more than| at New Martinsville, W. Va, Reptd. to H S. Feb lati title of motor vehicles; State 
seasonally from November and during | Dec. 20. Passed H. Feb. 2, 1931. , P we R. ala tare thorize Secy. of N ae eat Public Lands. 
the year 1930 were only 10 per cent AH. R. 14676. To extend time; Columbia | to proceed with cotethaction ef certain pad Colo. 8. B. 185. Manly. Relative to 
below the preceding year. Prices of ae at meen, Oreg. Reptd. to H. Dee.| lic works at Philadelphia. Passed H. Je. 18,| mortgages and other liens on motor ve- 
most goods fell during the period. ae ont 7%. 2, 1931. ; 1930. Passed S. Feb. 2, 1931. hicles; Judiciary. Relative to 
at Caine mn *. 0 Lary: time; Ohio River H. R. 10380. Adjusting salaries of Naval Colo. S. B. 268. Ammons. Af reel 
ono sae ‘eptd. to H. Dec. 20, Passed| Academy Band at Annapolis, Md. Passed H.| title of motor vehicles; State me 
- Feb. 8, 1061, Je. 18. 1930, Reptd. to S. Feb. 3, 1931. Public Lands. 
District of Columbia H. R. 18908. To qonale 1 Cibiand, Calif, Cole, 8. B. 307, See Insurance 
Cha in St . certain guns and mounts used by Coast solo. 8. B. 307. : ) i 
WR ee Se ye ee Guard Cutter “Bear.” Reptd. to aes 13 Colo. §S. B. 565, Martinez. To require 
tne “3 a ween cssconnsaty for pav- 1931. Passed H. Feb. 2. ’| all pneumatic tires on motor vehicles and 
1931. Passed H Fit 9, P™ © 4H Jan. 9,| “He” R. 13522, To deliver to Fla. State| trailers; State Affairs and Public Lands: 


m , $ od 
tigate the official conduct of Judge Harry | . Museum, Gainesville, Fla., silver service set| . Conn. H. B. 996. Galavin, To fix spee 
B. Anderson, of the western district tl Caen ene 2  . eee Fairs | donated to U. S. 8. “Florida.” Reptd. to|limit of 40 miles on hour; Motor Vehicles. 


8 i Conn. . B. 801. Matthies. To pro- 
Tennessee, filed a report Feb. 8, stating| “jy J. Res. 416. To i mo oo anne es ie & vida we fe. more than five years old shall 
that it had found no cause for censure! participation by U Ota taternel nas for | Patriotic Observances: Assns. be licensed until after inspection; Motor 
or criticism, the Chairman of the Spe-|tion of Colonic! and Overscas Countrice at | eee," Status: 


cial C itt R S. 2643. Geo, Rogers Clark Sesquicen vee B, 423. Buckl To provide 
ial Committee, Representative Hickey | Paris, France, in 1931, Reptd. to H. AA par estes Pt Conk. HB, 2. Ske. UCkier. 
(Rep.), of La Porte, Ind., announced in| 1931.' Passed H. Feb. 2. P 0 Jan. 5,/ tennial Comm. Reptd. to H. Jan. 28, 1981. 


that in civil actions any proof that person 
7 | Foreign Relati her & Feb. 2. other than owner was driving automobile 
r s : elations : sha: 
Those who signed the report were Changes in Status: Public Buildings and Grounds 


shall be prima facie me idence et pores 
i f Bille Int : is agent and servant of owner; Judiciary. 
Bepoosentatives Browning (Dem.), of | H. J. Res. 462. For expenses of Internatl. ‘s. bee. Manes (for Keyes). Acquisition of "Cm. | 
Huntingdon, Tenn., Sumners (Dem.), of | W8ter Comm., U. 8. and Mexico. Reptd. to 


Conn. H. B. 424, qeahes, a yeqvice 
|addtl. land for enlarging Capitol Grounds; | that Guest Passenger Statute shall not ap- 
Dallas, Tex., Sparks (Rep.), of Good- | 1: Jan. 14, 1931. Passed H, Feb, 2. Public Buildings were = 
land, Kans., and the Chairman, while Forestry 


ply to guests under age of 14; Judiciary. 
|Ch in Stat Changes in Status: Conn. H. B. 471, Hanbury. _ To pro- 
the fifth member of the Committee, Rep-|~"$ "289" ro “teens | “8. 5776, For advance planning and regu- 
resentative LaGuardia (Rep.), of New of , ant, “acilitate 


vide for regulations and tests of brakes; 
|lated construction of public works, for | Motor Vehicles. 

York City, announced that he will file adeno eon Wepetce abe | stabilisation of industry. Passed 8. Jan. 21, 

minority report, Feb. 10. 3 


Monuments: Statues 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16799. McCormack, Mass. Erection 
of memorial to Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, 
at Savannah, Ga.; Library. 

Changes in Status: 

H. R. 15931. Relocation of statue of Gen. 
John A. Rawlins. Repted. to H. Jan. 13, | 
1931. Passed H. Feb. 2. | 


National Defense 
Changes in Status: 

S. 4761. Authorizing Secy. of Navy to 
deliver to Historical Society of Mont. silver 
service used on gunboat No. 9, “Helena.” 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 2, 1931. 

S. 5059. To reinstate L. L. Myatt and M. 
|S. Burgin as midshipmen in U. S. Naval 
Academy. Reptd. to S. Feb. 2, 1931. 
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ALTHOUGH the Minerals Division 

thus far has been engaged primar- 
ily in promotional activity as applied 
to foreign trade, it has become evident 
that, in the solution of domestic mar- 
keting problems the Division may be 
able to assist manufacturers and fabri- 
cators of nonferrous metal and min- 
eral products. At the request, and with 
the cooperation of the trade and repre- 
sentative organizations thereof, the 
Division is now prepared to inaugurate 
a domestic marketing survey of sec- 
ondary copper. The object of this study 
is to ascértain more accurately than is 
now known the sources from which 
such scrap material is obtained, the 
forms into which it is reduced, and the 
ultimate users. This study will be con- 
ducted in collaboration with the Do- 
mestic Commerce Division of the Bu- 
reau. Any decision to expand the 
work of the Minerals Division in the 
field of domestic commodity surveys 
will depend on the ultimate value to 
trained assistants conduct the work the trade of the particular study now 
of each se ‘ion. in progress. 

In the next of this series of articles on “Foreign Trade,’ to appear in the 
issue of Feb. 5, Norman. S. Meese, Assistant Chief, Paper Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, will discuss the 
marketing of paper and paper products at home and abroad. : 


Aviation * 
Changes in Status: 
H. R. 14043. To lease Governors Is., Mass., 
to city of Boston, Mass. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
29, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 2. 


Bridges 


Veterans 
Colo. S, B. 217. Ammons et al. To pro- 
vide educational opportunities for children 
of soldiers, sailors and marines who died 
during World War; Finance. 
Colo. §. B. 218. Ammons et al. -To pro- 
vide relief for veterans and their de- 
pendents; County Affairs. 


Colo. S. B. 380. Ammons et al. To 
create the office of State service officer to 
assist in presentation of claims against the 
United States Government; Judiciary. 

Conn. H. B. 464. Cramer. Relative to 
guardianship of incompetent veterans and 
of minor children of disabled veterans; 
Judiciary. 

Workmen’s Compensation 


Colo. 8S, B. 206, Kettering (by request). 
To amend the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law; Industrial Relations. 

Colo. 8. B. 218. Graves. To exempt 
school districts from operation of Work- 
mén’s Compensation Act; Industrial Rey 
tions. 

Colo, §S. B. 271. Ammons. To amend 
sec. 9 of Workmen’s Compensation Act; 
Industrial Relations. 

Colo. 8S. B. 358. Nelson. To amend 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law; Indus- 
trial Relations. 

Colo. 8S, B, 418. Manly. To amend sec. 
4458, C, L. Colo. 1921; Industrial Relations. 

Colo. §S. B. 564, Rumbaugh, Peiffer, 
Relative to workmen’s compensation; Labor. 

Conn. . 269. Peek. To amend 
statute authorizing issuance of insurance 
certificates by Compensation Commissioner; 
Judiciary. 

Conn. H. B. 268. Peck. To provide 
proof of financial ability of employer to 
be made before Compensation Commissioner 
instead of Insurance Commissioner; Judi- 


S. B. 128. Reed. To provide 
that an injured employe who has been 
loaned by his regular employer shall be 
pele compensation by temporary employer; 
udieiary. 

Conn. S. B. 201. Lavery. » To loWer 
number of employes necessary for liability 
under Workmen’s Compensation Law from 
5 to 3 and to make weekly compensation 
rate 66 2-8 Be cent of average weekly wage 
instead of 50 per cent; Judiciary, 

Mass, H. 712. 


| Bills Introduced: 





Favorable Report Is Made 
On Judicial Investigation 


The Special Committee of the House 
Judiciary Committee appointed to inves- 


See Insurance, 


saxep on luxuries similar to South Carolina 
aw. 

Okla. H. 126. Paxton. Repealing exemp- 
tion gasoline used in farm machinery. 

Oreg. 8. 47. Johnson. Increasing gaso- 
line tax to 4 gents. 

Pa. H. 15. Rhodes. Changing rate of 
inheritance tax; Ways and Means. 

Pa, H. 16. Rhodes. Repealing mercan- 
tile license tax; Ways and Means, 

Pa. H. 10. Rhodes. Exempting Penn- 
sylvania municipals from 4.mills tax; Ways 
and Means, 

R. I. H. 622. Giard. Requires service 
charges imposed by public utilities to be 

aid to towns and cities to aid unemployed; 
Corporations. 

S.C. H. 118. Holman. Imposing annual 


case of accidental injufy or death to pas- 
sengers except when result of intoxication, 
wilful misconduct or gross negligence. 

W. Va. H. B. 111. Myers. Relative to 
granting of licenses to operate motor vehi- 
cles; Roads. 

Social Welfare 

Colo. S. B. 182. Evans et al. To pro- 
vide for an act relating to old age pensions} 
Judiciary. 

Colo. S. B.-202. Ammons et al. To cre- 
ate a State department of public welfare 
and to define its duties; Education. 

Colo. S. B. 458. Bannister. To provide 
for old age pensions; Fina.ce. 

Conn. H. B. 291. Dannenberg. To pro- 
vide for old age pensions for certain citi+ 
zens over 65; Judiciary, 

Ill. H. B. 165. Soderstrom. To pro- 





use and occupancy 
urposes of resi- 
. 8, 1981. 

| H. R. 16078. Memorial to Theodore Roose- 
| ven for leadership in cause of forest ton- 


Law Enforcement Group Meevaren. Reptd. to H. Jan. 15, 1981. Passed 


Conn. H. B. 472. See Insurance. 
1931. Reptd. to H. Jan. 27. Passed H. Feb. 2. 


Conn. H. B. 474. Templeton. To pro- 
H. R. 14040. To expedite work on Fedl,| Vide for regulations on length and width 
program under Act of May 25, 


buildi of loads carried by Motor Vehicles; Motor 
1926, “Reptd. to H. Dee. 11. Passed H. Jan. 


Vehicles. 
=10. 1031. Passed 8. Feb. 2. Conn. 
H. R. 16297. To amend “Act for eonstrue- 





Snow. To define further 


H. B. 476. See Insurance. 
“average weekly wages” under Workmen’s 


I. 8. B. 95. Baker. To limit length 


Indians 
lls Introduced: 
S. 5979. Pine. Claims of Eastern Emmi- 


To Receive Crime Analysis | rs 


An analysis of crime surveys relating 
to prosecutions and the courts, prepared | 
me Altued meson. of, Gacinnati, Ohio, | Changes in Status: 

e presented to the National Com-| S&S. 873. Conferring jurisdiecti 

mission on Law Observance and Enfocen | of Claims oat, anata iene 
ment when it reconvenes on Feb. 4, ac- | confer judgment in an 
cording to William F. Barry, secretary head Tribe or nation of Indians of Mont. 
to the Commission. This report, together | 5." Rave eget, U. 8. Reptd. to 8. Jan. 
with one dealing with the subject of sta- mr Passed S. Jan. 26, Reptd, to H, 
tistics, has been received by the Commit-| g° 5587 
tee on Prosecutions, Mr. Barry stated. | act. Rentd 

/ 7 act. ptd. 

With the exception of Newton D.| 
Baker, Judge William S. Kenyon and 
Judge Paul J. McCormack, the entire 
membership of the Commission is ex- 

ected to be present at the meeting. The 
ommission will likely continue to hold 
sessions during the remainder of the 
week and then adjourn until the first 
Wednesday in March, Mr. Barry said. 


jand N. Car.; Indian Affairs. 


Indians, Western Navajo, amen 
. to 8. Jan. 28, 1981, * , 
H. R. 13293. Funds for cooperation with 
| Frazer, Mont., s¢hool bd. in construction 
\o high gonost ous. for Indian children 
° or ec ndian Reservati 
Se hee eservation, Reptd. 
H. R. 15601. Funds for school board at 
Poplir, Mont. in extension of high-schoo 
building for Indian children of Fort 
| canes Reservation, 





Reptd. to H. Feb. 3, 


on of certain publie buildings,” 


| 


i 
eck | Bille Introduced: 


pproved 


May 25, 1926 (4 Stats., p. 630). Reptd. to 


grant and Western Cherokee Indians of Okla.| #- J@n- 21, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 2. 


Railroads 
Changes in Status: 
8. 3199. Refunds to certain r. rs. of inter- 


to hear, examine, adjudi¢ate, ahd |-est erroneously colleeted on acct. of over- 
y ¢laims which Flat-| payments under secs. 209 and 212 of Trans- 


eetetion Act of 1920. Reptd. to S. Feb. 8, 


Reclamation: Irrigation 
o> Introduced: 
developed ynder Grand Valley reclamation 

roject, Colo.; Irrigation and Reclamation. 

honges in Statue: 

8. 3467. Construction of drainage chan- 
nel in closed basin San Luis Valley in Colo., 
for investigations of reservoir sites. Reptd. 
to &. Feb. 2, 1031. 


Veterans 


8S. 5986. Wheeler. To amend World War 
Veterans’ Act as amended: Finance. 


6981. Phipps. Sale of sutplus power | 





of trucks and of trucks and trailers to 
45 feet; Roads and Highway Construction. 

nl. 's. B. 101. Dunlap. To require 
courts to revoke licenses of motorists for 
certain offenses; Roads and Highway Trans- 
portation. ; 

Kans. -H. B. 200. Baird of Cowley. To 
provide traffic regulations for all highways 
and roads; Roads and Highways. 

e. BH. P. 591. Farris. To prevent 
fraudulent concealment or transfer of prop- 
erty after causing damages in motor vehi- 
cele accidents; Judiciary. . 

Md. S. 3. Altfeld. To provide for es- 
tablishment of financial responsibility of 
motor vehicle operators following convic- 
tion of certain offenses or failure to satisfy 
final judgment in automobile accident cases; 
Judicial Proceedings. 

Mass. H, 700. Tuttle. To create a motor 
vehicle accident commigsion for original 
jurisdiction of actions for damages In au- 
tomobile accident cases; Insurance. 

N. Dak. H. B. 85. Peters. To relieve 


| automobile owners from responsibility in 








tax of $1 per horsepower on all electric 
current generated in State; Ways and 
Means. 

Tenn. S. 364. Cornelius et al. Imposing 
peiecsane tax in liew of all other taxes on 

uilding and loan associations. 

Tenn. S. 887. Riley. Levying tax of 10 
cents per gallon on syrup. 

Tex. H. 161. Daniels. Adding following 
companies to those required to pay in- 
tangible tax under R. 8S. 7105; sulphur, coal, 
salt, gas, telegraph, telephone, electric light 
and power, pipeline, truck or bus, and chain 
store; Rev. and Tax. 

Tex. H. Res. 17. Petsch. Requesting 
information as to taxes paid by public 
utilities; Rev. and Tax. 

Uteh. H. 26. Holbrook. License tax 
of $100 per year on signboards along high- 
ways; Highways. 

Utah. H. 27. Jorgensen. Increasing 
gasoline tax to 4 cents; Highways. 

« Va. H. 87, Smith. Amending sec- 
tions 1 and 39 of article 12, chapter 11, Re- 


Compensation Act; Labor and Industry. 

Mont. H. B. 159, Hamilton. To regu. 
late attorney’s fees in workmen’s compen. 
sation cases; Workmen’s Compefsation. 

Tex. H. B. 198. Holland. To provide 
what shall be necessary in pleading cases 
arising under Workmen’s Compensation 
Law; Labor. 


vide an old age pension system; Judiciary. 

Ill. §S. B. 92. Thompson. To provide 
for an old age pension system; Judiciary. 

Kans. H. B. 220. Dodge. To create & 
child’s welfare board and define its duties; 
Public Welfare. 

Minn. H. F. 269. Koglak et al. To make 
old age pension system compulsory in every 
county; General Legislation. 

R. I. H. $32. Crofton. 
unemployment relief commission; 
Commissioner of Finance. 

Trade and Commerce 

Colo. §. B. 186. Manly et al. Relative 
to inspection of gasoline and other in- 
flammable liquids; State Affairs and Public 


Lands. 
Taxation 
N. Cc. S. 76. Ward. Constitutional 
amendment proposed raising maximum rate 
of income tax from 6 to 10 per cent and 
giving legislature authority to fix exemp- 
tions; Cons. 


N.C. 8, 81. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., January 30, 
1931, SEALED BIDS will be opened in this 
office at 3 P. M., February 26, 1931, for exca- 
vation and foundations for the United States 
Supreme Court Building, to be built on Squares 
727 and 728, Washington, D. C On or after 
February 6, 1931, drawings and specifications, 
not exceeding two sets, maybe obtained at 
the Office of the Architect of the Capitol, i 
the diseretion of said Architect, by any sat 
factory general contractor, A deposit of fit? 
dollars ($50.00) will be required for eac 
Bet of drawings and specifications, to insure 
their réturn in godd condition, Checks there- 
for to be made payable to the order of David 
Lynn, Architect of the Capitol, 


To create an 
State 


# 


m. 
Hinsdale. Series of license 


ty 


« 


> 


, last year. 


) 


Autnortzen StaTeMENTS ONLY Arm PresenTep Heart. Berna 


PustisHep Withovt CoMMENT BY THE UNitEep States Daity 


Aa 
To Be Provided 
Drought Loans 


Counties Are Listed to Be 


Served From Offices Lo- 
cated in Memphis, Tenn., 
And Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


Additional counties in which drought 
relief loans from the $45,000,000 Federal 
appropriation will be made have just 
been announced by the Department of 
Agriculture. The counties listed will be 
served from the Memphis, Tenn., and 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., offices of the 
Farmers Seed Loan Office. 

A list was issued previously of coun- 
ties to be served by the Washington, 
D. C., and St. Louis, Mo., offices. The 
statement issued Feb. 2 follows in 
full text: 

Dr. C. W. Warburton, Secretary of the 
National Drought Relief Committee, to- 
day announced the States “nd counties 
which will be served by the _Farmers 
Seed Loan Offices at Memphis, Tenn., 
and at Grand Forks, N. Dak. These 
offices will make loans to farmers who 
suffered serious crop losses from drought 
The loans will be made from 
he $45,000,000 fund appropriated by 

ongress for the purpose, and will be for 
the “purchase of seed, fertilizer, feed for 
work stock, and (or) fuel and oil for 
tractors used in crop production.” 

Loans From Memphis 

From the Memphis office loans will be 
available for all counties in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Tennessee, 
where drought damage was done in 1930. 
In Louisiana the loans will be confined 
to approximately the northern two-thirds 
of the State, drought damage being 
slight in southern counties. In Tennessee 
several counties in the east central and 
eastern portions were not seriously af- 
fected by drought and it is not expected 
the loans will be necessary, Dr. Warbur- 
ton said. Drought damage was severe 
in some portions of Alabama and there 
were isolated localities in many other 
counties that suffered crop losses. 

The Grand Forks office is making 
loans in Minnesota, Montana, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington 
and Wyoming, the State of Oregon just 
having been added to the list. 

In Minnesota, loans will be confined to 
portions of two counties—Marshall and 
Pennington—in which hail damage oc- 
curred in 1930. A hail area in a third 
county, Lincoln, is under consideration. 

In Montana, the counties in which 
loans will be made, based on drought 
damage to crops, are: Blaine, Broad- 
water, Cascade, Chouteau, Custer, Dan- 
iels, Dawson, Fergus, Gallatin, Garfield, 
Golden Valley, Hill, Judith Basin, Lib- 
erty, McCone, Musselshell, Park, Petro- 
leum, Phillips, Prairie, Richland, Roose- 
velt, Rosebud, Sheridan, Stillwater, 
Sweetgrass, Toole, Treasurer, Valley, 
Wheatland, Yellowstone. 

Ramage in North Dakota 

In North Dakota, drought did material 
damage to crops last year in the north- 
western part of the State, and less se- 
vere damage in the central portion. Hail 
also caused crop losses in some sections. 
The counties included in the loan area 
are: Barnes, Bottineau, Burke, Divide, 
Foster, Griggs, Kidder, McHenry, Mc- 

Kenzie, McLean, Mountrail, Pierce, Ren- 
ville, Sherman, Stutsman, Ward, Wells, 
Williams. 

In Oregon loans will be made to aid 
farmers in Summer following operations 
in sections where drought reduced yields 
materially in 1930. This includes por- 
tions of the counties of Baker, Gilliam, 
Jefferson, Morrow, Sherman, Umatilla, 
Union, Wallowa, Wasco and Wheeler. In 
these counties, wheat generally was sown 
last Fall. 

In South Dakota, severe hail storms 
occurred in 1930, which supply the basis 
for making loans to farmers in that 
State. Loans will be available to farmers 
in Brown, Campbell, Codington, Corson, 
Day, Dewey, Edmunds, Faulk, Hughes, 
McPherson, Marshall, Meade, Perkins, 
Roberts, Spink, Walworth, and Ziebach 
counties. 

Crop losses from drought in Wash- 
ington were confined to what is known 
as the Big Bend section. Loans are 
being made to finance Spring seeding and 
Summer fallowing operations in Adams, 
Douglas, Franklin, Grant, and Lincoln 
Counties, and also in those portions -of 
Benton, Ferry, Okanogon, Stevens, and 
Witman adjoining the counties first men- 
tioned. 

Wyoming Situation 

In Wyoming the loan area is in the 
northeastern part of the State including 
the Counties of Camp, Converse, John- 
son, Niobrara, Sheridan, and Weston. 
Crop-production loans will be avail- 
able to one-third of the counties in 
Georgia, Dr. Warburton said, and will 
be made from the Washington office. 
For the most part these counties are 
confined to a section seriously affected 
by drought in the northwestern and 
Sacre: tobe rw of the State. A 

ew counties elsewhere were affected by 

serious local drought or by hail. In 
general, crop production in Georgia in 

1930 was considerably above the 10-year 
average, although yields were reduced 


materially in many sections by unfavor-! 


able weather conditions. The list of 
Georgia counties follows: 

Bleckley, Butts, Campbell, Carroll, 
Catoosa, Chattahoochee, Chattooga, 
Clayton, Cobb, Colquitt, Columbia, Cow- 
eta, Crawford, Dade, Douglas, Early, 
Emanuel Fayette, Floyd, Forsyth, 
Franklin, Gordon, Gwinnett, Haralson, 
Harris, Heard, Henry, Jasper, Jenkins, 
Johnson, Jones, Lamar, Marion, Meri- 
wether, Milton, Monroe, Morgan, Mur- 
ray, Muscogee, Newton, Oconee, Paul- 
ding, Pike, Polk, Putnam, Randolph, 
Spalding, Talbott, Taylor, Troup, 
Twiggs, Upson, Walker, Walton, Whit- 
field, and Wilkinson, 


Business in Foreign 


Nations Remains Dull 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
production increased in 1930, represent- 
ing capacity production, . 

Caution still characterizes Japanese 
business and continued restriction of 
cotton yarn production is anticipated. 
No improvement has occurred in China, 
Some uneasiness is expressed in Singa- 
pore over approaching Chinese New Year 
settlements, and several dealer failures 
have occurred. An undercurrent of 
optimism is noticeable in the Philippines, 
but actual changes are slight. Austra- 
lian exchange tends to weaken further. 
Unemployment and bankruptcies are 
increasing in New Zealand. 

Conditions are slightly better in Ar- 
gentina, owing to stable exchange and 
good weather. No recovery from dull 
conditions is indicated in Brazil. Trade 
circles have become more egrets in 
Panama. A reduction in Mexican budget 
expenditures for 1931 has been an- 
nounced, 





Rules of Petroleum Industry| Tax Exemption 


Rejection of All But Three 
Constitutes First 


itional Areas Trade Coinnitision Amends 


of Original 21 Resolutions 
Action on Trade 


Conference Revisions 
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cost was rescinded and substituted there- 
for was the standard selling below cost 
rule, which is as follows: 


“The selling of goods below cost with 
the intent and with the effect of injuring 
a competitor and where the effect may be 
to substantially lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly or to wnreason- 
ably restrain trade, is an unfair trade 
practice.” 


The Group II rules reconsidered, re- 
scinded and stricken out, related to such 
subjects as supplying petroleum products 
to airports, extension of credit by lessors 
ef equipment, construction of service sta- 
tion facilities by wholesalers for retail- 
ers, use of advertising devices, and other 
features of the sale and distribution of 
petroleum products. 

Full texts of the rules adopted by the 
industry Feb. 11, 1929, and amended and 
approved by the Commission as of July 
25, 1929, are reproduced, for compari- 
son with the current action, as follows: 

(Rules appearing in Group I were af- 
firmatively approved by the Commission; 
those in Group II were received as ex- 
pressions of the trade). 


Group I 


Rule 1 (formerly part of Res. 1.) 


The practice of loaning or leasing gas- | 
oline pumps, tanks, and other equipment | 


is unsound and uneconomic, and should 
be discontinued at the earliest possible 
moment, consistent with existing condi- 
tions. Until such time as this situation 
can be brought about, and only in those 
States in which the practice is now ob- 
served, gasoline or kerosene pumps and 
tanks, motor oil equipment and grease 
outfits (the grease outfits not exceeding 
in cost $50 each) may be loaned or 
leased for the exclusive storage and 
handling of the products of the lender 
or lessor, but the borrower or lessee 
shall not be prohibited from handling in 
other equipment the products of another 
supplier. Where no equipment is at 
present installed by any company, or 
where additional equipment may be 
added to existing locations, the borrower 
or lessee shall be required to pay for 
the installation of each loaned or leased 
equipment the actual cost of installing 
said equipment, and for this purpose shall 
make a cash deposit of at least $100 in 


advance for each underground unit to} 


be installed, and shall pay, as or when 
due, all privilege taxes attaching because 


of the installation or maintenance of | 


such equipment. 

(Note by Commission: That part of 
this rule which relates to handling, by the 
borrower of equipment, of the products 
of a supplier other than those of the 
lender of the equipment is approved as a 
Group I rule—the other portions of the 
rule being treated, independently, as be- 
longing in Group II.) 

Rule 2 (formerly Res. 8.) 

Refining companies, wholesalers, dis- 
tributors, and/or jobbers may acquire 
by bona fide leases or sub-leases, service 
and filling stations or sites for same, and 
such stations and/or sites may be leased 
or licensed by such company to deéalers 
for the purpose of distributing its prod- 
ucts. Such stations and/or sites shall 
not be acquired at one rental and then 
sub-leased or licensed at a reduced ren- 
tal for the purpose of rebating. In the 
event the company makes improvements 
to such properties prior to sub-leasing 
same, such sub-lease shall provide in ad- 
dition for reasonable return upon the 
cost of such improvements, in order that 
the transaction may not’ result in re- 
bating. 

Rule 3 (formerly part of Res. 3.) 

No company shall paint over any sign 
or colors of another company until it 
has communicated with the company 
whose signs or colors are involved, in- 
quiring whether or not the latter com- 
pany has any written contract which 
would be violated by the proposed paint- 
ing. The latter company shall respond 
promptly, giving the information re- 
quested; and if it holds a contract which 
would be violated, shall offer to sub- 
mit it for inspection at its office. If the 
contract so submitted discloses that the 
proposed painting would constitute a 
breach of the contract, the painting shall 
not be done. 

Rule 4 (formerly Res. 14). 

No refiner, distributor, jobber, or 
wholesaler shall knowingly, induce, at- 
tempt to induce, or assist a party to 
break an existing written contract for 
the sale of petroleum products between 
that party and another. 

Rule 5 (formerly Res. 15). 

All above-ground equipment for re- 
fined products shall bear in a conspicuous 
place the name or trade mark of the 
owner or lessor, and no refiner, dis- 
tributor, jobber, wholesaler or retailer 
shall knowingly deliver into such equip- 
ment any refined product other than the 
brand designated, or in any way be a 
party to the substitution of one grade 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretations of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller Genewol follow: 

A-34739. Public buildings—Foreign Serv- 
ice——Temporary. The Foreign Service 
Building Fund, for which an appropriation 
is made in the act of Apr. 18, 1930, 46 
Stat. 178, is exclusively available for the 
original cost of all buildings, even of a 
temporary or portable nature, necessary for 
the accommodation of the diplomatic and 
consular establishments in foreign coun- 
tries. The use of the appropriation “Con- 
tingent Expenses, Foreign Missions,” for 
erection of portable buildings is prohibited 
by section 3733 R. S. (Jan. 6, 1931.) 

A-84570. (S) Pay—Retired—Navy. Re- 
tired pay of Navy officers as authorized by 
section 1582, Revised Statutes, is based 
on the officer’s grade or rank on the active 
list. when retired. Thornley v. U. §&., 113 
U. S. 310, 313; Roget v. U. S., No. 148 U. S. 
167; Faust ~. U. S., 42 Ct. Cls. 94, 99. 

A chief pay clerk who completed 10 years’ 
commissioned service on June 30, 1925, and 
was retired July 1, 1925, was not a chief 
warrant officer “after 10 years’ commis- 
sioned service,” when retired, entitling him 
to pay of the third peice provided by sec- 
tion 1 of the act of Feb. 16, 1929, 46 Stat. 
1186, 1187. (Jan. 9, 1931.) 


or brand of refined products for another. 

Rule 6 (formerly res. 17). 

Lotteries, prizes, wheels of fortune, 
and/or other games of chance shall not 
be used in connection with the sales of 
gasoline or motor oils. 

Rule 7 (formerly Res. 20). 

The selling of refined petroleum prod- 
ucts below cost for the purpose of in- 
juring a competitor, and with the effect 
of lessening competition, is an unfair 
trade practice. 


Group Il 


Rule 8 (formerly part of Res. 1). 

On account of the special nature of 
service required in supplying petroleum 
products to airports, no dispensing or 
storage equipment of any kind shall be 
leased, loaned, or otherwise furnished, 
to airport operators or resellers of pe- 
troleum products, except at full cost, in- 
cluding cost of equipment and storage 
installation. 

Rule 9 (formerly Res. 2). 

A lender or lessor of equipment shall 
neither extend: credit to the borrower 
or lessee for installation costs, nor ad- 
vance money to him to cover payment of 
privilege taxes, or any other expense in 
any manner related to the installation 
of loaned or leased equipment. 

It is not the intention of Rule 1 and 
Rule 9 (formerly Res. 2) to require the 
payment of installation costs from the 
borrower or lessee for exchanges and 
for substitution in existing equipment on 
locations where gasoline, kerosene or lu- 
bricating oils are being sold upon the 
date of the Federal Trade Commission’s 
approval of this code. The privilege o 
exchange or substitution of equipment 
is declared to extend to all dealers, not 
merely to the original lenders. 

Rule 10 (formerly part of Res. 3). 

Except as may be provided in Rule 2 
(formerly Res. 8), refiners, wholesalers, 
distributors and/or jobbers shall not con- 
struct for retailers any driveways, can- 
opies, sheds, greasing pits, building or 
other structures; do painting other than 
their standard signs or loaned equip- 
ment; make improvements to existing 


loan air compressors, greasing lifts or 
racks, or other things of value except 
equipment stated in Rule 1 hereof, nor 
bear any part of the expense of construc- 
tion work on the premises of resellers, 
nor loan money for the same. 


Rule 11 (formerly Res. 4). 
No equipment except trade-marked 
|pump globes and other standard adver- 
tising devices shall be loaned to tank car 
buyers and/or distributors. 

Rule 12 (formerly Res. 5). 

Refiners, distributors, jobbers, and/or 
wholesalers shall not pay rentals or 
make any allowance for the privilege of 


playing advertising on premises where 
refined products are sold. 

Rule 13 (formerly Res. 6). 

Refiners, distributors, jobbers, and/or 
wholesalers shall not rent from any 
dealer or consumer any delivery equip- 
ment, and shall not purchase from any 
dealer or consumer any delivery equip- 
ment for more than itz actual value. 

Rule 14 (formerly Res. 7). 

Refining companies, wholesalers, dis- 
tributors, and/or jobbers may own serv- 
ice and filling stations or sites for same, 
and may lease such stations and/or 
sites to dealers for purposes of distribut- 
ing its products, provided that such 
leases shall stipulate for a reasonable 
return to the lessor upon the then fair 
value of the property for filling station 
purposes. 

Rule 15 (formerly Res. 18). 

Gasoline shall not be sold from tank 
wagons or trucks to other motor ve- 
hicles except in emergency cases. 

Rule 16 (formerly Res. 16). 

No. oil or other thing of value shall 
be given away, or special inducement 
granted, on opening days, special sale 
days, or other occasions. 

Rule 17 (formerly Res. 9). 

All refiners, distributors, jobbers, and 
wholesalers shall conspicuously post, at 
each porns from which they make deliv- 
ery, the several posted prices of gasoline 
and kerosene for each class of delivery 
for such deliveries at the time of de- 
livery. 

Retailers and other operators serving 
consumers through service stations, ga- 
rages, curb pumps, or pumps located at 
bulk plants, shall conspicuously post, at 
the place from which delivery is made, 
prices at which gasoline, kerosene, and 
motor oils are sold. 

No seller shall make any deviation 

from his posted prices (whether whole- 
sale or retail) by means of rebates, al- 
lowances, bonuses, concessions, benefits, 
unusual credits, scrip books, or any plan, 
device or other scheme which may di- 
rectly or indirectly permit the buyer to 
obtain gasoline or kerosene at a lower 
net cost to him. 
_ Commercial accounts, whether for de- 
livery at service stations or otherwise, 
may be recognized as an exception to 
this rule in sections where they are now 
in vogue, but shall apply only to written 
contracts for charge accounts. 

Rule 18 (formerly Res. 10). 

The practice of making deliveries of 
gasoline at refineries or wholesale plants 
into tank wagons or trucks operated by 
or for the purchasers thereof, is discour- 
aged. 

Rule 19 (formerly Res. 11). 

Coupon books or other scrip of any na- 
ture, if used, shall be sold and redeemed 
at their face value without any discount. 

Rule 20 (formafy Res. 13), 

_ On a change in the posted price, no ad- 
justments, allowances, credits or refunds 
shall be given to any buyer on deliveries 
already made. 

Rule 21. Definitions. For the purpose 
of this code, the following definitions are 
adopted: 

(a) Consumer. One who destroys the 
exchangeable value of a commodity by 
using it. He is an eligible buyer from 
service station, tank wagon, tank car, or 
in packages. 

(b) Refiner. One who refines crude 
petroleum and natural gas into refined 
products. 

(c) Jobber, Distributor, or Wholesaler. 
One who carries a stock of petroleum 
products to sell to retail dealers or others 
for resale, but who may also sell direct 
to consumers. 

(d) Retail Dealer. One who carries a 
stock of petroleum products to sell to the 
consumers only. 

(e) Commercial Accounts. Petroleum 
products sold to persons, firms, or cor- 
porations using commercial vehicles in 
transportation or delivery of passengers, 
merchandise, freight or express, for use 
only in such vehicles properly licensed 
by public authorities for 





structure or facilities; nor furnish or} 


installing pumps and tanks, or for dis- ; 


Indian Claims 


On Oil Rights 


Liability of Member of 
Osage Tribe Receiving 
Competency Certificate Is 
Argued in Supreme Court 


Due to basic differences between the 
| classification of Indians and that of 
other citizens of the United States, 
traced through constitutional provisions, 
treaties and legislation, membets' of the 
Osage Tribe, though holding certificates 
of competency, cannot be subjected to 
income tax on their proportional part of 
tribal income upon distribution, T. J. 
Leahy asserted before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Jan. and 
29 in arguing the merits of the case of 
Chouteau v. Burnet, No. 81. 


The issue in the case is summed up 
in the government’s brief filed with the 
court as follows: ‘Whether the income 
gf a member of the Osage Tribe of 
ndians, who has received a certificate 
of competency, is taxable under the pro- 
visions of the Revenue Act of 1918, when 
such income consists of the pro rata 
share, consisting in part of his share as 
a member and in part of an inherited 
interest, of such Indian of the income of 
the Osage Tribe received duri the 
years 1918, 1919 and 1920 from oil and 
gas mineral leases made by said tribe 
with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 


Government Contesis 


The Government contested the view 
| put forward by Mr. Leahy on the con- 
, tention that it was the intention of Con- 
gress to extend the income tax to all 
species of income, and in the absence of 
an express exemption the freedom of the 
income in question from taxation must 
rest upon an implied exemption arising 
either from the status of the Indian or 
the nature of the income itself. Neither 
of these implications is present, it was 
asserted by Assistant Attorney General 
Aaron G. Youngquist, who presented the 
Government’s case, 

The Osage Tribe, Mr. Leahy contended, 
is not included among those persons, 
firms, corporations, and others required 
to file an income tax return or a fidu- 
ciary return for the reason that such 
an interpretation is foreign to and in 
conflict with the policy of the Govern- 
ment to attempt to impose a tax upon 
an Indian tribe, or the members thereof. 
Indian tribes, he said, are considered dis- 
tinct entities by the Constitution and 
have been repeatedly held by various 
Supreme Court decisions to be a semide- 
pendent political body. Various treaties 
with the tribe, it was declared, establish 
the proposition that the United States 
has at all times regarded it as a political 
entity, dependent upon the United States 
in a relationship of “sacred trust.” 

Chouteau Case Heard 

The status of Henry Chouteau, the 

titioner in the case before the court, 

r. Leahy pointed out, is that of a re- 
stricted member of the tribe. The privi- 
lege granted by the certificate of compe- 
tency was that he was permitted to sell 
and convey any of the lands deeded to 
him by reason of congressional action 
except his homestead, and that was the 
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President States 


( 


His Position 


In Regard to Relief Program 


Pledges Every Resource of Federal Government in Case 
Charitable Agencies and Local and State Gov- 
ernments Should Become Powerless 
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faced with the abyss of reliance in fu- 
ture upon Government charity in some 
form or other. 


people are being cared for today through 
the hands and with sympathetic under- 


The money involved is! standing and upon the responsibility of 


indeed the least of the costs to Amer-! their neighbors who are being supported 
ican ideals and American institutions. jin turn by the fine spirit of metoal as- 


“President Cleveland, in 1887, con- 
fronted with a similar issue, stated in 
pari: 

“*A prevalent tendency to disregerd 
the limited mission of this power and 
duty should, I think, be nee re- 
sisted, to the end that the lesson should 
be constantly enforced that though the 
people support the Government, the Gov- 
ernment should not support the people. 

“The friendliness and charity of our 
countrymen can always be relied upon 
to religve their fellow-citizens in mis- 
fortune. This has been repeatedly and 
quite lately demonstrated. Federal aid 
in such cases encourages the expectation 
of paternal care on the og of the Gov- 
ernment and weakens the sturdiness of 
our national character, while it pre- 
vents the indulgence among our people 
of that kindly sentiment and conduct 
which strengthens the bonds of a com- 
mon brotherhood.’ 

“And there is a practical problem in 
all this. The help being daily extended 
by neighbors, by local and national agen- 
cies, by municipalities, by industry and a 
great multitude of organizations through- 
out the country today is many times any 
appropriation yet proposed. The open- 
ing of the doors of the Federal Treasury 
is likely to stifle this giving and thus de- 
stroy fat more resources than the pro- 
posed charity from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

“The basis of successful relief in na- 
tional distress is to mobilize and organ- 
ize the infinite number of agencies of 
self-help in the community. That has 
been the American way of relieving dis- 
tress among our own people and the 
country is successfully meeting its prob- 
lem in the American way today. 


Two Separate Situations 


Exist Among Sufferers 


“We have two entirely separate and 
distinct situations in the country; the 
first is the drought area; the second is 
the unemployment in our large indus- 
trial centers—for both of which these 
appropriations attempt to make chari- 
table contributions. 

“Immediately upon the appearance of 
the drought last August, I convoked a 
meéeting of the governors, the Red Cross 
and the railways, the bankers and other 
agencies in the country and Inid the 
foundations of organization and the re- 
sources to stimulate every degree of self- 
help to meet the situation which it was 
then obvious would develop. The result 
of this action was to attack the drought 
——- in a number of directions. e 

ed Cross established committees in 
every drought county, comprising the 
leading citizens of those counties, with 
instructions to them that they were to 
pen starvation among their neigh- 

ors and, if the 
local resources, 
support them. 

“The organization 


pe went beyond 
the Red Cross would 


has __ stretched 


sistance of the American people. The 
Red Cross officials whose ‘a VMevoted 
service and experience is unchallenged, 
inform me this morning that except for 
the minor incidents of any emergency 
organization, no one is going hungry 
and no one need go hungry or cold. 


“To reinforce this work at the opening 
of Congress I recommended large ap- 
propriations for loans to rehabilitate 
agriculture from the drought and pro- 
vision of further large sums for public 
works and construction in the drought 
territory which would give employment 
in further relief to the whole situation. 
These Federal activities provide for an 
expenditure of upward of $100,000,000 
in this area and it is in progress today. 

“The Red Cross nas always met the 
situations which it has undertaken. 
After careful survey and after actual 
experience of several months with their 
part of the problem they have announced 
firmly that they can command the re- 
sources with which to meet any call for 
human relief in prevention of hunger 
and suffering in drought areas and that 
they accert this responsibility. They 
have reiuscd to accept Federal appro- 
priations as not -being consonant either 
with the need or tke character of their 
organization. The Government Depart- 
ments have given and are giving them 
every assistance. We possibly need to 
strefhgthen the public health service in 
matters of sanitation and to strengthen 
the credit facilities of that area thrgugh 
the method approved by the Government 
departments to divert some existing ap- 
Propriations to strengthen agricultural 
credit corporations. 

‘ “In the matter of unemployment out- 
side of the drought areas important eco- 
nomic measures of mutual self-help have 
been developed such as those to main- 
tain wages, to distribute employment 
equitably, to increase construction work 
by industry, to increase Federal con- 
struction work from a rate of about 
$275,000,000 a year prior to the de- 
depression to a rate now of over $750,- 
000,000 a year; to expand State and 
municipal construction—all upon a scale 
never before provided or even attempted 
in eny depression. But beyond this to 
assure that there shall be no suffering, 
in every town and county voluntary 
agencies in relief of distress have been 
strengthened and created and generous 
funds have been placed at their disposal. 
They are carrying on their work effi- 
ciently and sympathetically. 

“But after and coincidently with vol- 
untary relief, our American system re- 
quires that municipal, county and State 
governments shall use their own re- 
sources and credit before seeking such 
assistance from the Federal Treasury. 

“T have indeed spent much of my life 
in fighting hardship and starvation both 
abroad and in the southern States. I 
do not feel that I should be charged with 


throughout the area of suffering, the’ lack of human sympathy for those who 
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Housekeeping 


Jobs are scarce nowadays. But there’s no lack of 


work for the woman who does her own housekeeping. 
She has enough to do, and that’s certain. 


In fact, the less work there is for other people, the 


more there is for her. Because in trying to save money 
during bad times she has to work harder than ever. 


But women who trade in A&P stores firid the work 


ments appearing 


Nore: This ie number XXXIV of a series of Advertise- 
in @ great 


of saving on their food bills already done for them. It 
is done by an organization that is in the business of 
keeping food prices low. 
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suffer but I recall that In all the or- 
ganizations with which I have been ¢on- 
nected over these manv years, the foun- 
dation has been to summon the maximum 
of self-help. I am proud to have sought 
the help of Congress in the for na- 
tions who were so disorganized by war 
and anarchy that self-help was impossi- 
ble. But even these appropriations were 
but a tithe of that which was coinci- 
dently mobilized from the publi¢ charity 
of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, There is no such paralysis in the 
United States and I am confident that 
our people have the resources, the ini- 
tiative, the courage, the stamina and 
kindliness of spirit to met this situation 
in the way they have met their problems 
over generations. 

“T will accredit to those who advocate 

Federal charity a natural anxiety for the 
people of their States. I am willing to 
plédge myself that if the time should 
ever come that the voluntary agencies 
of the country together with the local 
and State governments are unable to find 
resources with which to prevent hunger 
and suffering in my country, I will ask 
the aid of every resource of the Federal 
Government because I would no more see 
starvation amongst our countrymen than 
would any Senator or Congressman. I 
have the faith in the American people 
that such a day will not come. 
; “The American people are doing their 
job today. They should be given a chance 
to show whether they wish to preserve 
the principles of individual and local 
responsibility and mutual self-help be- 
fore they embark on what I believe is 
a disastrous system. I feel sure they will 
succeed if given the opportunity. 

“The whole business situation would be 
greatly strengthened by the prompt com- 
pletion of the necessary legislation of 
this session of Congress and thereby the 
unemployment problem would be less- 
ened, the drought area indirectly bene- 
fited and the resources of self-help in 
the country strengthened.” 


Chairman Payne Reports 


Progress of Relief 

Chairman Payne’s letter to the Presi- 
dent follows in full text: 

Dear Mr. President: Answering your 
inquiry as to whether the drought suf- 
ferers are being provided for, I beg to 
state: 

Relief is being given to drought suf- 
ferers throughout the drought area by our 
local chapters and branches. These are 
manned by the most public-spirited and 
ro people in the different counties 
and States; the neighbors and friends of 
the drought-stricken who know many of 
them personally, are sympathetic with 
them, determine their needs and give 
them an order on the local country store 
for their requirements. We know of no 
better method of helping them. 

We invite suggestions. A few have 
come to us from Senators and Members 
of the House. orem suggestion from 
whatever source is welcomed and is given 
prompt attention. 

From the beginning we have not with- 
held support from a single drought suf- 
ferer for want of funds. Sufficient funds 
for current needs have always been on 
hand and relief where necessary has 
been given. In addition to ordinary feed- 
ing, we are providing a hot lunch at 
noon for the school children in Arkansas 
and some other places where it seemed 
to be necessary. 

Our campaign for $10,000,000 is pro- 
ceeding with reasonable satisfaction. 
Subscriptions to date exceed $5,000,000. 
We are confident of our ability to raise 
sufficient funds to continue adequately 
to meet the needs. When this task, as- 
sumed by the American Red Cross, is 
completed the publie. will be satisfied, as 
has always been the case with the -work 
of the Red Cross. 


No Unemployment in 
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Dutaining Invalid Part 


Bars Infringement Action 


= 


tent 
Supreme Court Finds Wait of Nearly Two 


Years Unreasonable Under Statute; Conflict- 
_ ing Rules of Two Circuits Involved 


D 


4s 


tion to dissolve an injunction shall be re- 
fused, or an interlocutory order or decree 
| shall be made apointing a receiver, an ap- 
peal may be taken from such interlocutory 
order or decree granting, continuing, re- 
fusing, dissolving, or refusing ‘to dissolve, 
an ‘injunction, or appointing a receiver, to 
the circuit court of appeals, notwithstand- 
ing an appeal in such case upon final decree 
under the statutes regulating the same, be 
taken directly to the Supreme, Court: Pro- 
vided, That the appeal must be taken within 


Louis H. ENSTEN AND LION KNITTING 
MILLS CoMPANY 


v. 
Stmon, Ascuer & Co., INC. 
Supreme Court J = United States. 
o. 46. 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 
. Euuery Epwarps (HaroLtp ELNO | 
SmitH with him on the brief) for 
titioners; JoHN F. Neary (Harry S. 
ANDLER, RAMSEY HoGuet and DANIEL ; 
L. Morris with him on the brief) for | See Act of 1925, Sec. 227,’Title 28, U. S. 
respondent. iC., which further enlarged the right. 
Opinion of the Court. | Did the patentee Ensten unreasonably 
Feb. 2, 1931 |meglect or delay to make disclaimer of 
Mr. Justice MCREYNOLDS delivered the claim 2 after May 24, 1922, when the 
opinion of the court: | district court in Ohio declared it invalid? 
By an original bill presented to the | He disclaimed Apr. 30, 1924; and only 


decree 





District Court, Southern District of New | the facts narrated above are relied on’ riously prejudice the public. See Miller | 


York, Nov. 9, 1929, petitioners sought to for explanation or excuse. 
revent respondent from further infring-| Under the early accepted general rule 


ing Letters Patent No. 1313089, for im-| a patent with an invalid claim was wholly | rely especially upon O’Reilly v. Morse 
provements in knitted caps and to re-| void, and this defect effectually barred | (1853) 
cover damages. They asked a prelimi- | suit uponit. Congress undertook to mod-|v. McCormick (1856), 19 How. 96, 106. 


nary injunction; affidavits were pre-/|ify this by sections 7 and 9, chapter 45, 
sented by both sides; the facts are not} Act of 1837. 5 Stat. 193. In substance 
controverted. 

It appears— S 

That the patent, six claims, issued to 
Louis H. Ensten, Aug. 12, 1919. In the 
first suit upon it—Ensten v. Rich-Samp- 
liner Co., et al.—commenced in the Dis- 
trict Court, Northern District of Ohio, 
an interlocutory decree, dated May 24, 
1922, adjudged claims 1, 3, 4 and 5 valid) 
and infringed; claim 2 invalid. 


Injunction Denied Due 


To Claimcnts’ Delay | fully claimed by the patentee, and which 
That within 30 days the defendants | mage such a defect in a patent an ef- 
appealed from so much of that decree as | fectual bar to a suit brought upon i 
upheld the four claims; the complainant | Hailes v. Albany Stove Co., 123 U. 
mignt have but did not appeal. The Cir-| 582; Sessions v. Romadka, 145 U. 
cuit Court of Appeals approved the de- | 29, 41. 
cree so far as challenged June 20, 1923; Construed together they J 
the validity of claim 2 was not before it. | where a patentee claims materially more 
Rehearing was denied Oct. 4, 1923; man-|than that which he was the first to in- 
date issued Oct. 18, 1923. 291 Fed. 1003. | vent, his patent is void, unless he has 
That after such remittance the Dis- preserved the right to disclaim the sur- 
trict Court ordered an accounting. The | plus; and that he may fail to preserve 
complainant offered to show damages to|that right, by unreasonable neglect or 
his exclusive licensee, Lion Knitting Mills | delay to enter a disclaimer in the Patent 
Company. As that company was not| Office.” Walker on Patents, 6th Ed., 
party to the cause, the Master rejected| section 254. , 
the offer; the court affirmed his action. | The statute is remedial; the intent is 
That on Apr. 30, 1924, Ensten dis-|to aid the inventor free from wilful 
claimed as to claim 2 in the Patent Office. default or intention to mislead the pub- 
Thereafter, he and the Lion Knitting | lic by permitting him to avoid the con- 
Mills Company presented a jeint bill|sequence of inadvertence, accident or 


Rights May Be Lost by | 


law, having one general purpose, an 


venience and hardship of the common 


|that purpose is to obviate the incon- | 


30 days from the entry of:such order or) 





| 


| these became sections 4917 and 4922, Re-| from final decrees. 


| vised Statutes, and 65 and 71, Title 35, | had sustained all claims of the patent. 
LU. S.C. 


Unreasonable Neglect | 


The two sections “are parts of one,ones. M@ 
qd) court said: 


law, which made a patent wholly void/| the delay in entering it is not unreason- 
if any part of the invention was wrong-| able. 


t.” court, and differences of opinion in rela- 
S.| tion to it are found to exist among the 
g.| justices of this court. 


“enact that insist upon it, and not disclaim it until | 


|his apparent monopoly he may deter 


against the original defendants. A mo- 
tion to dismiss because of unreasonable 
neglect and delay in making the dis- 
claimer was sustained Apr. 5, 1926, 13 F. 
(2d) 182—Judge Westenhaver. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, May 9, 


1927, held the second bill was in effect | 


an amendment to the original one; de- 
clared the objection based upon failure 
to disclaim more promptly moot; re- 
versed the decree of the District Court; 
and remanded the cause for appropriate 
proceedings. Subsequently, the parties 
settled their differences; the defendant 
paid substantial damags; and final decree 
went for the complainants Nov. 1, 1928. 

No facts except those above detailed 
are relied upon. 

Having heard the parties to the pres- 
ent proceeding, the trial court held that 
Ensten, the patentee, unreasonably neg- 
lected and delayed to disclaim claim 2 
after the District Court in Ohio had de- 
clared it invalid, denied an application 
for injunction and dismissed the bill. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed. 
this action Feb. 4, 1930, Ensten et al. v. 
Simon, Ascher & Co, [4 U. S. Pat. Q. 
350] 38 F. (2d) 71; called attention to 
the conflict between its views and those 
of the Circuit Court of Avpeals, Seventh 
Circuit, Excelsior Stee] Furnace Co. v. 
Meyer & Bro. Co., 36 F. (2d) 447. and 
suggested the desirability of an authori- 
tative determination of the controverted 
question of law. 


Consideration Narrowed 
To Validity of Disclaimer 


The petition here for certiorari asked 
for the writ because of the conflict of 
opinion in the two circuits. The point 
contested below and differently ruled in 
the Circuit Court of Appeals concerns 
the effect of the delay in disclaiming. Ac- 
cording to the usual practice we will con- 
sider nothing else. 

Determination of the issue presented 
must turn upon the construction and ef- 
fect of Sections 65 and 71, Ttitle 35, U. 
S. C. (R. S. Sees. 4917, 4922; Secs. 7 
and 9, Act of 1837, 5 Stat. 193). (See 
note 1.) 

The first of these sections provides in 
substance that whenever, through inad- 
vertence, accident, or mistake, and with- 
out any fraudulent or deceptive inten- 
tion, a patentee has claimed more than 
that of which he was the original or first 


inventor or discoverer, he may be per- | 


mitted to make disclaimer of such parts 
of the thing patented as he shall not 
choose to claim or hold by virtue of his 
patent. 

The other permits the patentee to 
maintain a suit on his patent, although 
through inadvertence, accident, or mis- 
take, and without any wilful default or 
intention to mislead the public, he has 
claimed some material or substantial 
part as an invention of which he was not 
the original or first inventor. He is de- 
prived, however, of the right to recover 
costs, unless he has filed proper dis- 
claimer before commencement of his suit. 
And it further provides: “But no pat- 
entee shall be entitled to the benefits of 
this section if he has unreasonably neg- 
lected or delayed to enter a disclaimer.” 
_In order properly to apply these sec- 
tions consideration must be given to the 
provisions touching review of interlocu- 
tory decrees by Federal courts. For- 
merly, Federal practice permitted ap- 
peals only from final decrees. Sec. 7, 
Act Mar. 3, 1891, 26 Stat. 828, empow- 
ered Circuit Courts of Appeals to review 
an interlocutory decree granting or con- 
tinuing an \njunction. Ex parte Na- 
tional Enameling Co., 201 U. S. 156. 

This section was modified by Act of 
1895, Chap. 96, 28 Stat. 666. and by Act 
of June 6, 1900, 31 Stat. 660. And the 
Act of Apr. 14, 1906, 34 Stat. 116, 
amended it to read thus: 

Sec. 7. That where, upon a hearing in 
equity in a district or in a circuit court, 
or by a judge thereof in vacation, an in- 
junction shall be granted or continued, or 
@ receiver apointed by an 
order or decree, in any cause an appeal 


may be taken from such interlocutory or- | 


der or decree granting or continuing such 
injunction, or appointing such receiver, to 
the circuit court of appeals: 

The Judicial Code, Act Mar. 
86 Stat. 1134, provided— 

Sec, 129. Where upon a hearing in equity 
in a Uistrict court, or by +» judge thereof in 
vacation, an injunction shall be granted, 
continued, refused, or dissolved by an in- 
terlocutory order or decree, or an applica- 


. 


3, 1911 


*) 


interlocutory | 


mistake throvgh prémpt disavowal of 
the apparent right to exclude others 
|from something improperly included in 
| the words of his grant. 

Escape is permitted only to one who 
acted originally in good faith and who 
has complied with the prescribed con- 
ditions. ‘‘The same principle which for- 
| bids a patentee to assert a right to more 


|than he has actually invented compels| 


him to disavow the right as soon as he} 
discovers that it has been unjustly 
claimed. Unreasonable delay in dis- 
|claiming is thus tantamount to an orig- 
inal fraudulent claim, and through it, 
the patentee loses the privilege of mak- | 
}ing the amendment by which alone his| 
patent could be saved. The question of | 
unreasonable delay is a question for the 
court, upon the facts as found either 
by its own investigation or the verdict 
of a jury. Delay begins whenever the 

Note 1.—Section 65. 
ever, through inadvertence, accident, or} 
mistake, and without any fraudulent or 
deceptive intention, a patentee has claimed 
more than that of which he was the orig- 
inal or first inventor or discoverer, his pat- | 
ent shall be valid for all that part which is| 
truly and justly his own, provided the same | 
jis a material or substantial part of the 
thing patented; and any such patentee, his} 
heirs or assigns, whether of the whole or 
any sectional interest therein, may, on pay- 
ment of the fee required by law, make} 
disclaimer of such parts of the thing pat- 
ented as he shall not choose to claim or 
|to hold by virtue of the patent or assign- 
|ment, stating therein the extent of his 
interest in such patent. Such disclaimer 
shall be in writing, attested by one or more 
witnesses, and recorded in the Patent Of- 
fice; and it shall thereafter be considered 
as part of the original specification to the 
extent of the interest possessed by the 
claimant and by those claiming under him 
after the record thereof. But no such dis- 
claimer shall affect any action pending at| 
the time of its being filed, except so far| 
as may relate to the question of unreason- | 
jable neglect or delay in filing it. (R. 5. | 
See. 4917.) | 

Section 71. Suit for infringement where | 
specification too broad. Whenever, through 
|inadvertence, accident, or mistake, and | 
without any wilful default or intent to de- | 
fraud or mislead the public, a patentee has, | 
|in his specification, claimed to be the 
original and first inventor or discoverer 
of amy material or substantial part of the 
| thing patented, of whigh he was not the 
original and first inveftor or discoverer, 
every such patentee, his executors, admin- 
istrators, and assigns, whether of the whole | 
or any sectional interest in the patent, may 
maintain a suit at law or in equity, for the| 
'infringement of any part thereof, which 
was bona fide his own, if it is a material 
; and substantial part of the thing patented, 
and definitely distinguishable from the 
parts claimed without right, notwithstand- 
ing the specifications may embrace more 
than that of which the patentee was the 
| first inventor or discoverer. But in every 
such case in which a judgment or decree 
shall be rendered for the plaintiff no costs 
shall be recovered unless the proper dis- 
claimer has been entered at the Patdnt Of- 
fice before the commencement of the suit. 
But no patentee shall be entitled to the 
| benefits of this section if he has unreason- 
ably neglected or delayed to enter a dis- 
claimer. (R. S. Sec. 4922.) 

Note 2.—Section 260. An important ques- 
| tion arises when a district court, before 
}any disclaimer has been filed, decides that 
a part of the claims of the patent in suit 
are valid, and have been infringed by the 
} defendant, while another part is void for 
} want of novelty, or for want of invention, 
| and ought therefore to be disclaimed. 
|; Ought the judge in such a case to enter 
a decree for an injunction and an account 
on the valid claims, and allow the com- 
plainant to disclaim the others or not, as 


Disclaimer. When- 








he deems most prudent; or should he de-| 


cline to enter any decree till the com- 
plainant shall have filed a disclaimer? The 
second of these courses has been the prac- 
tice in the first circuit, in the sixth, in the 
seventh, and, prior to the decision of Page 
Machine Co. v. Dow, Jones & Co., in the 
second circuit (168 Fed. 703); prior to the 
| Page Machine Co. case one of the judges 
in the second circuit criticised that prac- 
tice as arbitrary and unjust, and in at 
least one case in the sixth circuit the prac- 
tice has not been followed by the Circuit 
Court, the reason being given that such a 
| requirement would deprive the complainant 
of the benefit of an appeal from the decree 
in so far as it held the disclaimed claim in- 
valid. The same reason is stated in the 
Page Machine Co. case. And one of the 
judges of the third circuit has held the first 
course to be the pioper practice. 

Where a patentee through inadvertence 
| claimed that of which he was not the orig- 
| inal inventor, but a disclaimer was not filed 


| been called to United States v. American 


}@tances and to the end that the mistaken 
| but honest inventor may obtain relief | 





before suit, no recovery can be allowed or 
injunction, unless a disclaimer be filed 
within a reasonable time, 
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patentee becomes. aware that he has 
claimed more than he has invented or 
described. In cases where® the excess 
is not apparent at once upon the inspec- 
tion of the patent by the patentee, the 
allowance of his claim by the patent 
office raises such a presumption in its | 
favor that he may rely on its validity 
until a court of competent jurisdiction 
decides that it is broader than his real 
invention.”” Robinson on Patents (1890), 
Volume II, page 284. 


Options Claimed to Extend 
Time for Taking Action 


The petitioners say that after Judge 
Westenhaver by interlocutory decree de- 
clared claim 2 invalid the patentee had 
several options. He might have made 
disclaimer immediately; he might have 
appealed from the interlocutory decree 
within 30. days; he might have awaited 
the final de¢ree and appealed from that; 
he might have sued again. in another 
circuit and prosecuted such suit to final 
decree. Accordingly, they maintain that 
the delay which actually occurred can- 
not be declared unreasonable, 

Under this view, a patentee having 
procured allowance of an invalid claim 
may hold it in the face of the public for 
years (here nearly two years) with large 
possible advantage to himself and much 
injury to others. By the assertion of 


others from legitimate action and se- 


v. Brass Co., 104 U. S. 350, 355. 
To support their position petitioners 


15 How. 62, 121, and Seymour 


O’Reilly v. Morse was decided here 
when appeals in Federal courts lay only 
The circuit court 


This court held one invalid and then 
disposed of the contention that because | 
of the failure to disclaim there could 
be no right to recover under the valid 
Mr. Chief Justice Taney for the 


“It appears that no disclaimer has yet 
been entered at the patent office. But 


For the objectionable claim was 
sanctioned by the head of the office; it 
has been held to be valid by a circuit 


Under such cir- 
cumstances the patentee had a right to| 





the highest court which it could be car-| 
ried had pronounced its judgment. The} 
omission to disclaim, therefore, does not | 
render the patent altogether void; and 
he is entitled to proceed in this suit, for 
an infringement of that part of his in- 
vention which is legally claimed and de- 
scribed. But as no disclaimer was en- 
tered in the Patent Office before this suit | 
was instituted, he can not, under the 
act of Congress, be allowed costs against 
the wrongdoer, although the infringe- 
ment should be proved. And we think it | 
is proved by the testimony.” 


Act Held to Require 


Prompt Action by Inventor 

Seymour v. McCormick declared—“In | 
respect to the question of unreasonable 
delay in making the disclaimer, as going | 
to the whole cause of action, the court | 
are of-opinion that the granting of the| 
patent for this improvement, together | 
with the opinion of the court below main- 
taining its validity, repel any inference 
of unreasonable delay in conducting the 
claim; and that, under the circumstances, 
the question is one of law. This was de- | 
cided in the case of the Telegraph (15 
How. [62] 121).” 

Neither of these cases lends support 
to the petitioners. Attention also has! 





i 


Bell Tel. Co., 167 U. S. 224, Simmons 
Co. v. Grier Bros., 258 U. S. 82, 91, and 
other causes; but their facts differ so 
materially from those now presented that | 
special g@omment upon them is unneces- | 
sary. 

In certain definitely defined circum- | 





from the old rule, the disclaimer pro- | 
visions permit him to deprive the pub- 
lie temporarily of complete freedom | 
from the assertion of a monopoly ap-! 


| parently valid, but not so in fact. 


When a competent court has declared | 


| his pretentions without sufficient founda- | 


tion, we think good faith and the spirit | 
of the enactment demands that he act 
with such promptness as_ the cireum- | 
stances permit either to vindicate his| 
position or to relieve the public from} 
further evil effects of his false assertion. | 

But for the benign provisions of the 
statute, such an assertion would in-| 
validate the whole patent; and these | 
provisions were intended to protect only 
those who by prompt action either seek | 
to overturn an adverse ruling or retreat | 
from a false position. | 

When the District Court in Ohio de-| 
clared claim 2 invalid the owner of the! 
patent might have appealed to the cir-| 
cuit court of appeals within 30 days and! 
thus secured an early determination of | 
his rights. He did not choose this course | 
but continued to hold himself out as} 
possessor of the sole right to ‘make, | 
use and vend” under the rejected claim 
for nearly two years. Then he aband- 
oned it. He made no effort promptly| 
to vindicate what he had asserted nor 
did he surrender it. Thus he failed to 
earn the offered exemption and now he) 
may not complain. | 


Approved Doctrine 
Of Law Stated 


A similar view of the meaning and 
effect of sections 65 and 71 has been 
often accepted by district courts and 
circuit courts of appeals. The doctrine 
there commonly approved is that where 
one claim of a patent is declared invalid, 
the trial court may refuse a decree sus- 
taining the others until there is dis- 
claimer as to the invalid one or a prompt 
appeal. Walker on Patents, 6th Ed., 
Sec. 260, (see note 2). First Circuit: 
Suddard v. American Motor Co., 163 
Fed. 852 (1908). Second Circuit: At- 
water v. Beecher (C. C.) 8 Fed. 608; 
Tyler v. Galloway (C. C.) 12 Fed. 567; 
Brainard y..Cramme (C. C.) }2 Fed. 
621; Matthews v. Spagenberg (C. C.) 
19 Fed. 823; Hake v. Brown (C. C.) 
37 Fed. 783; Electric Acc. Co. v. Julien 
(C..C.) 38 Fed. 117; Union Paper Bag 
Co. v. Waterbury (C. C.) 39 Fed. 389; 
Steam Gauge Co. v. Kennedy (C. C.) 
41 Fed. 38; Williams v. Barnard (C. C.) 
41 Fed. 358; Smead v. Union (C. C.) 
44 Fed. 614; Brush v. Electric Acc. Co. 
(C. C.) 47 Fed. 48; Ballard v. Me- 
Cluskey (C. C.) 58 Fed. 880. Sixth 
Circuit: Odell v. Stout, 22 Fed. 159; 
Office Specialty Mfg. Co. v. Globe Co., 
65 Fed. 599; Morgan Co. v. Alliance Co., 
176 Fed. 100; Herman v. Youngstown, 
191 Fed. 579; 587; Cummer v. Atlas 
Dryer Co., 193 Fed. 998, 998; Higgin 
Mfg. Co. 'v. Watson, 263 Fed. 378. 
Seventh Circuit: Liquid Carbonie Co. v. 
Gilchrist Co.. 253 Fed. 54, 58. 

In Page Machinery Co. v. Dow, Jones 
& Co.,168 Fed. 703, decided 1909 prior 
to the enlarged appeal provision in the 
Judicial Code, the Second Circuit Court 
of Appeals expressed disapproval of the 
then prevailing practice upon the ground 
that an inventor should not be required 
to accept the opinion of a single judge. 
The principal reason for this objection 
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Patents—Disclaimer— ‘ hat i 

The disclaimer statute is remedial; intent is to aid inventor, free from willful 
default or intention to mislead public, by permitting him to avoid consequence of 
inadvertence, accident or mistake through prompt disavowal of apparent right to 
exclude-others from something improperly included in words of his patent; escape . 
is permitted only to one who acted originally in good faith and who has complied 
with prescribed conditiona—Ensten et al. v. Simon, Ascher & Co., Inc. (Sup. Ct. 
U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 3704, Feb. 4, 1931. 


Patents—Disclaimer— hae) s dee 38 ae 5 
When competent court has declared claim invalid, good faith in spirit of dis- 
claimer statute demands patentee act with,such promptness as circumstances 
permit either to vindicate his position (by appeal or second suit) or to relieve 
public from further evil effects of his false assertion by disclaimer—Ensten et al. 
v. Simon, Ascher & Co., Inc. (Sup, Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 3704, Feb, 4, 1931. 


Patents—Disclaimer— . 

When District Court declared claim invalid by interlocutory decree (May 24, 
1922), patentee might have appealed to Circuit Court of Appeals within 30 days 
and thus secured early determination of his rights; by waiting nearly two years 
and then disclaiming (Apr. 30, 1924), patentee failed to earn exemption offered 
under disclaimer statute, and now he may not complain.—Ensten et al. v. Simon, 
Ascher & Co., Inc. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 3704, Feb. 4, 1931. 


Patents—Disclaimer— 

Where claims 1, 3, 4 and 5 were held valid and infringed on May 24, 1922, and 
claim 2 held invalid, and only defendant appealed and Circuit Court of a 
affirmed on June 20, 1923, disclaimer filed Apr. 30, 1924, held unreasonably delayed 
and subsequent suit on patent properly dismissed.—Ensten et al. v. Simon, Ascher 
& Co., Inc. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 3704, Feb. 4, 1931. 


Patents—Knitted caps bill dismissed— 

Patent 1313080 to Ensten for Improvements in Knitted Caps, bill dismissed for 
delay in filing disclaimer—Ensten et al v. Simon, Ascher & Co., Inc. (Sup. Ct. 
U. S.)—V U.S. Daily, 3704, Feb. 4, 1931. 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Aliens—Deportation—Limitations—Entry in violation of quota law—Sufficiency 
of allegations of warrant— ; a 

Where warrants of deportation alleged that the aliens had entered without 
having been charged to the quota of their nations, the aliens were not subject to 
deportation more than three years after entry, under a provision of the Immi- 
gration Act for the deportation, wiihin five years after entry, of aliens who were 
excluded from admission by the quota law, since the allegation that the aliens 
had entered without having been charged to the quota of their nations was not 
a sufficient charge that their entry was in violation of the quota law, so as to 
bring them within the five-year limitation instead of the three-year limitation. 

Feil v. Smith, Dir., etc.; Costea v. Same; C. C. A. 7, Nos. 4304, 4305, Jan. 9, 
1931. 


Criminal law—Instructions—Supplementary charge in defendant’s absence— 
Reversible error—Presumption of prejudice— 

The action of the trial court in a felony prosecution in giving the jury a sup- 
plementary charge, on the jury’s request therefor during its deliberations, with- 
out notice to the defendant, who was in the custody of the marshal, or to his 
counsel, and in the absence of the defendant and his counsel, was error, because 
in violation of the defendant’s constitutional right to be present at every stage 


| of the trial, and was ground for reversal, in the absence of a clear showing that 


the defendant was not prejudiced thereby, since in such case prejudice will be 
presumed unless the contrary is clearly made to appear. 
Fina v. United States; C. C. A. 10, No. 284, Jan. 5, 1931. 


Nuisances—Action for damages—Noxious fumes and gases—Injury to lots in 
subdivision held for sale—Nominal damages— 

Where 200 of the 300 lots in a subdivision had been sold, but had not been 
improved at the time of an action by the owner of the remaining 100 lots for 
damage to the use of the lots from acids, gases, fumes and other deleterious 
substances from the adjacent chemical works of the defendant company, the 
amount recoverable was not, as a matter of law, restricted to nominal damages, 
although the lots were not adapted for agriculture, pasturage, or other like 
gainful use, and were not leasable for building purposes, since the use of the 
lots for sale to others for building or speculative purposes afforded some basis 
for estirhating the damage from Such trespass, notwithstanding the difficulty 
of estimating the amount of such damage. . 

Breidecker, Trustee, etc., v. General Chemical Co.; C. C. A. 7, No. 4325, Jan. 
10, 1931. 


Nuisances—Action for damages—Owner’s right to recover for injury to use of 
land which accrued prior to acquisition of title— 

The owner of land adjacent to chemical works from which acids, gases, fumes, 
and other deleterious substances escaped over and onto such land so as to injuri- 
ously affect it, could not recover for the injury to the use of the land which 
accrued up to the time she acquired title, since the right of action therefor did 
not pass with the title by the conveyance of the land, but was personal to and 
remained in the former owner. 

Breidecker, Trustee, etc., v. General Chemical Co.; C. C. A. 7, No. 4325, Jan. 
10, 1931. 


Sales—Delivery—Storage in warehouse pending payment of price—Destruction 
by fire while in warehouse—Inspection by buycr—Passing of title— 

Where the seller of a carload of peas shipped the peas to the place of delivery 
consigned to itself in care of a public warehouse, under its contract with the 
buyer providing for storage therein and for the retention of the warehouse 
receipts by the seller pending the payment of the price, and for inspection of 
the peas by the buyer, the title had passed to the buyer at the time the peas 
were destroyed by fire while in the warehouse two months after delivery therein, 
under Washington statutes constituting the Uniform Sales Act, and the loss 
was sustained by the buyer, although the seller was in possession of the wafe- 
house receipts at the time of the fire, because the seller had not, prior thereto, 
paid the price in full, and although the buyer had not made the inspection to 
which it was entitled under the contract, since the buyer, during the two months, 
had had a reasonable opportunity to inspect the goods and by assenting to de- 
livery to the warehouse with the condition that the seller could retain the ware- 
house receipts as security for the payment of the purchase price had accepted 
the title and the risk while the goods were stored therein. 

Inland Seed Co. v. Washington Idaho Seed Co.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22517, 
Jan. 8, 1931. 


Surety bonds—Highway construction bond—Liability of surety for price of gaso- 
line pump furnished contractor— 

Where a South Carolina highway construction contract made the contractor 
responsible for the payment of “all debts pertaining to” the performance of the 
work, the surety on the contractor’s bond, conditioned on his performance of all 
the terms and conditions of the contract and his payment of all lawful claims 
for materials and supplies furnished “for use in and about the construction of” 
the highway, was liable for the purchase price of a small movable gas engine 
diaphragm pump, with accessories, furnished the contractor to enable him to 
perform his contract. 
| American Hardware & Equipment Co. v. Detroit Fidelity & Surety Co.; S. Car. 

Sup. Ct., No. 13058, Jan. 27, 1931. 


| Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 
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| Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Banks—Savings accounts—Joint account of husband and wife—Survivorship— 
Effect of husband’s exclusive possession of bank books and recital in will— 

Savings accounts in Massachusetts banks in the name of both husband and 
wife, from which either could withdraw deposits under the agreements with the 
banks, were joint accounts with the right of survivorship, and the wife, on the 
death of the husband, became the sole owner, although the husband, prior to his 
death, had exclusive possession of the bank books and stated in his will that he 
owned the deposits and had not given the wife an interest therein by reason of 
the form of the accounts.—Holyoke National Bank v. Bailey, Adminx. et al. 
(Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 3704, Feb. 4, 1931. 
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disappeared when the Judicial Code be-| disclaimer is filed.” 
came effective and broader appeals from 
interlocutory orders were permitted. 

In Excelsior Steel Furnace Co. v. 
Meyer & Bro. Co., the Circuit Court of 
| Appeals, Seventh Circuit, declared that 
“in no case would a court be justified in 
finding that a patentee unreasonably de- 
layed the filing of a disclaimer until after 
the expiration of the statutory period 
within which he might further litigate | 
the question of the validity of the con- 
| tested claims.” But, in Liquid Carbonic 
Co. v. Gilchrist, supra, the same court 
had said “that under the circumstances 
indicated in these statutes [secs, 4917, 
4922, R. S.] benefit of any recovery by 
the patentee is denied unless or until 


theory advanced by the petitioners. 


appellate court. 
was obvious, easy, inexpensive. 


of right by appealing. 





provisions of the statute. 





f, 


So far as we are 
advised no other court has sustained the | 


Certainly, in this case where an ap- 
peal was taken by the defendants, it} 
would have entailed no unreasonable 
hardship upon the patent owner promptly 
to have submitted the legality of the re- 
jected claim for determination by the 
The route to that end) 


He de-| 
liberately failed to defend his assertion 
He has been 
guilty of unreasonable delay and has not 
brought himself within the beneficent 
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Wife Is Awarded Deposits in Joint 


Avtuormen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED ‘HEREIN. BEING 
PustisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


lh 
Unitep States DAaILy 
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Account After Death of Husband 


Evidence Held to Support Survivor’s Claim 
Under Massachusetts Law Despite Denial 
In Will of Wife’s Interest . 


Commonwealth of M 
HOLYOKE NATIONAL BANK, EXECUTOR, 


Vv. 
CATHERINE F. BarLey, ADMINISTRATRIX, 


ET AL. 

Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court. 
Appeal from final decree entered in Pro- 
bate Court for County of Hampden. 
J. P. Kirsy for administratrix; N. P. 

Avery, A. S, GayLorp and F. E. But- 

TON for Irene Cleary Stone and others. 

Opinion of the Court. 
Jan. 7, 1931 ms 

Crossy, J.—This is a petition for in- 
structions brought by the executors of 
the will of Michael Cleary to determine 
the ownership of certain deposits in five 
savings banks. The claimants are the 
decedent’s wife, Mary J. Cleary, and his 
next of kin. Since the filing of this pe- 
tion, Mary J. Cleary, who was also a co- 
executor under the will, has died, and the 
administratrix of her estate has been 
substituted as a defendant. 

The case is before us on an agreed 
statement of facts in which it appears 
that the deposit in the Springfield Five 
Cents Savings Bank was in the names of 
“Mary J. and Michael Cleary,” the de- 
posit in the Springfield Institution for 
Savings was in the names of “Michael 
and Mary Cleary,” and the deposit in 
the Mechanies Savings Bank was in the 
names of “Michael Cleary and Mary J. 
Cleary.” 


Deposit Payable to 
Both Husband and Wife 


In each case the deposit was payable 
to either husband.or wife and at the 
time it was made a deposit card was 
signed by both. Mary J. Cleary knew of 
the deposit and the form and manner in 
which it was made, and all deposits and 
withdrawals, with the exception cf the 
final withdrawal closing the account, 
were by Michael Cleary. 

The initial deposit in the Holyoke Sav- 
ings Bank was entered on the pass book 
as follows: “Mary J. Cleary. Pay to 
Michael Cleary also.” This deposit was 
made by Mrs. Cleary out of the proceeds 
derived from the sale of certain real 
estate which stood in her name. A de- 
posit card was signed by both parties at 
the time of the deposit. 

The initial deposit in the Peoples Sav- 

ings Bank was made by Mary J. Cleary 
in 1903 and stood on the books of the 
bank and upon the pass book in her name 
alone until July 31, 1913. On that date 
she gave a written order to the bank to 
“Pay to Michael Cleary also,” and there- 
after the account was carried on the 
books of the bank, and on the pass book, 
as “Subject to withdrawal in whole or 
in part by either or the survivor of 
either.” All subsequent additions and 
withdrawals, with the exception of the 
final withdrawal closing the account, 
were made by Michael, who had posses- 
sion of the pass book after the deposit 
| was made payable to him. 
The five pass books were found in 
| Michael Cleary’s safe deposit box after 
his death. With the exception’ of the 
book of the Peoples Savings Bank, the 
|facts with reference to which have al- 
ready been stated, the books were at all 
times in his possession and control, and 
he alone had access to the safe deposit 
box. It is agreed that Mary J. Cleary is 
the person whose name appears with 
that of Michael. 


Balances Found to 


Belong to Survivor 


Michael Cleary’s will is dated Oct. 31, 
1927. In the tenth clause, which con- 
tains provisions in favor of his wife, ap- 
pears the following: “Any savings bank 
|books that may be in my name and in 
|my wife’s name as joint accounts are my 
|own property and have not been given 
|to my wife by me.” At the hearing in 
|the Probate Court, no evidence of a ma- 
|terial nature to supplement the agreed 
| statement of facts was offered except on 
| the question whether Mrs. Cleary waived 
| whatever rights she had to the deposits 
|by permitting the bank books to be in- 
ventoried as assets of her husband’s 
estate and by acquiescing in the use of a 
part of the funds for payment of debts 
due from the estate. 

The judge of probate found that “she 
neither understood her rights nor _possi- 
ble duties in this connection and that her 
conduct was not such as to estop her 
|from making a later claim.” He further 
found that upon the death of Michael 
Cleary the deposits in each of the’ banks 
belonged to Mary Cleary by virtue of a 








| 


assachusetts: Boston. 


have title after his death is of no conse- 
quence. It could reasonably be inferred 
from the agreed facts that such was his 
intention. She knew when the deposits 
were made that they were made in their 
joint names, and both signed deposit 
slips to that effect. 

t is plain that there was a completed 
contract between the banks and Michael 
Cleary by which, upon the death of the 
husband, she bacame as_ survivor ‘the 
owner of the deposits. The case cannot 
be distinguished in principle from Chip- 
pendale v. North Adams Savings Bank, 
222 Mass. 499. Perry v. Leveroni, 252 
Mass. 390. Broderick v. O’Connor, Mass. 
Adv. Sh. (1930) 967, and cases cited. 


Wife Said Not to Have 


Relinquished Interest 


The accounts in the Holyoke Savings 
Bank and the Peoples Savings Bank were 
opened by Mary J. Cleary and have ever 
since stood in her name, Whatever she 
transferred to her husband was only a 
joint interest. She never divested her- 
self of the right to withdraw these de- 
posits or of the right of survivorship. 

She has, so far as the agreed facts 
show, always claimed them, and at the 
time the inventory was being made of 
her husband’s estate she then supposed 
that all the books were hers. - Whatever 
was deposited by her husband in these 
accounts was thereafter held ky both as 
joint owners and was subject to the 
rights of the survivor; and was subject 
to the same contract as the deposits 
made by her husband in the three other 
banks. Perry v. Leveroni, supra. See 
McCluskey v. Provident Institution for 
Savings, 103 Mass. 300. 

The statement in the will of Michael 
Cleary above referred to on this record 
is the only statement he ever made re- 
specting these five depcsits, and it did 
not appear until after his death. The will 
was execated after all the deposits had 
been made and there is nothing to show 
that such an intention was ever ex- 
pressed by him in his lifetime, otherwise 
than to place it in his will. 

It was never communicated by him to 
his wife during his lifetime and cannot 
affect the contracts which had been made 
between the banks and his wife and him- 
self. Up to the time of his death the de- 
posits belonged to them jointly and the 
| banks and Mrs. Cleary were justified in 


t 


Y 


|assuming that if she survived him she 
would be entitled to all that remained of 
the five deposits. It is a reasonable in- 
ference that both parties acted upon the 
belief and understanding for many years 
before the will was executed that what- 
;ever remained in the deposits at the 
death of either party would belong to the 
survivor. 


Transactions Considered 


As Valid Contracts 


The transactions were not gifts or 
loans, but were valid contracts. This 


| 


agreed upon, apart from any cral testi 
mony. In these circumstances the con- 
tracts could not be rescinded or modified 
by the mere declaration of one of the 





mutual assent of the other parties in in- 
terest. There was no such assent either 
by the banks or by Mrs. Cleary. It does 
not appear that Michael Cleary entered 
into the contracts under any mistake of 
law, and his heirs or devisees can not 
now repudiate the contracts, which he 
freely and understandingly entered into, 
and thereby deprive the legal represen- 
tative of his wife of rights thereunder. 
Alden v. Thurber, 149 Mass. 271. Dean 
v. Washburn & Moen Manuf. Co., 177 
Mass. 137. Earnshaw v. Whittemore, 
194 Mass. 187, 191. Hanson & Parker, 
Ltd., v. Wittenberg, 205 Mass. 319, 326, 
Reggio v. Warren, 207 Mass. 525. 

It follows that the statement in the 
will cannot affect the rights of the par- 
ties in these proceedings. The question 
whether Mary J. Cleary waived her rights 
to the deposits by consenting that they 
might be inventoried as belonging to her 
husband’s estate or by permitting with- 
drawals of some of the deposits for the 
payment of debts of the estate has not 
been argued and is treated as waived. 

Decree affirmed. 


' 
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completed contract between the depositor 
| and the bank assented to in each instance 
by her, and that by the terms of the con- 
tract the balances belonged to her as the 
survivor. The case is here on avpeal 
fron a decree in favor of the administra- 
| trix of the estate of Mary J. Cleary. 

The mere form in which a deposit is 
made or the failure of a claimant to sign 
a deposit slip is not conclusive upon the 
question of title to the func. Eastman 
v. Woronoco Savings Bank, 136 Mass. 
208. Booth v. Bristol County Savings 
Bank, 162 Mass. 455, 457. Scrivens v. 
North Easton Savings Bank, 166 Mass. 
255, 259. McKenna v. McKenna, 260 
Mass. 481, 484. Kentfield v. Shelburne 
Falls Savings Bark, ante. ' 


Joint Title Found 
To Be Intended 


The fact that the husband retained 
| possession of the deposit books and kept 
-them in his safe deposit box is not deci- 
sive, but is a circumstance to be consid- 
ered in determining whether there was a 
completed contract in joint ownership 
and was so intended. Attorney General 
v. Clark, 222 Mass. 291. Battles v. Mill- 
bury Savings Bank, 250 Mass. 180, and 
cases cited. 

The present case is to be decided upon 
the agreed facts and the reasonable in- 
ferences to be drawn therefrom. The 
original deposits made by the husband 
were all made in the names of both par- 
ties and each was payable to either or 
the survivor. The original deposit in 
the Holvoke Savings Bank by Mrs. Cleary 
was payable either'to herself or to her 
husband; and the one in the Peoples Sav- 
“ee Bank was later made payable to 

im. 

The form and manner in which all the 
deposits were made show that both par- 
ties intended to create a joint title and 
ownership in them, After the deposits 
had been made the parties became joint 
owners, and upon the death of the hus- 
band, the wife, as survivor, by virtue of 
the terms of the deposits, became as mat- 
ter of law vested with title to each of 
then. 

The circumstance that the husband 
took possession of the books and kept 
them during his lifetime and did not ex- 





The judgment below must be affirmed. | pressly state that he intended his wife to 


Patent Appeals 


Feb. 3 


| Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 


rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


Patents 

No. 2573. Ex parte Sol Einstein. Opinion 
by Graham, Presiding Judge. The decision 
of the Board of Patent Appeals rejecting 
certain claims of appellant’s application for 
a patent on grinder wheel oscillator, is af- 
firmed. 

No. 2579. Ex parte Edgar N. Fox. Opin- 
ion by Graham, Presiding Judge. The de- 
cision of the Board of Patent Appeals re- 
jecting certain claims of appellant’s ap- 
plication for a patent on improvements in 
packing, is affirmed as to claims 2 and 7, 
anc reversed as to claim 1. 

No. 2585. Ex parte Henry Baetz. Opin- 
ion by Graham, Presiding Judge. The de- 
cision of the Board of Patent Appeals re- 
jecting certain claims of appellant’s applica- 
tion for a patent on improvements in air 
heating apparatus, is affirmed. 

No. 2550. Ex parte Edwin G. Staude, 
Opinion by Bland, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
rejecting certain claims of appellant’s ap- 
plication for a patent on improvements in 
paper-box machine, is affirmed. 

No. 2580. Ex parte Fred D. Wilson. Opin- 
ion by Bland, Associate Judge. The deci- 
sion of the Board of Patent Appeals deny- 
ing appellant’s application for a patent on 
improvement in combination cushion and 
metal tire wheel, is affirmed. 

No. 2514. William M. White v. Harald 
Syvertsen. Opinion by Hatfield, Associate 
Judge. The decision of the Board of Pat- 
ent Appeals awarding to appellee priority 
of invention of a safety device for rotary 
machines, is affirmed. Lenroot, J., specially 
concurs; Bland, J., dissents. 

No. 2544, 





Cyril P. Diebel v, Heise & 
Schmacher. Opinion by Hatfield, Associate 
Judge. The decision of the Board of Pat- 
ent Appeals awarding to appellee priority 
of an invention relating to linings for dry 
celis, is affirmed. 

No. 2575. Ex parte Bonide Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc. Opinion by Garrett, Associate 
Judge. The decision of the Commissioner 
of Patents denying appellant’s application 
for a trade mark for a preparation for pPo- 
tecting seed against birds and animals, is 
affirmed. 

No. 2583, 





Ex parte Otto H. Eschholz, 


[Continued on Page 12, Column. 3.) 


plainly appears from the undisputed fags 
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parties, by will or otherwise, without the * 
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ransters Made 
Within Two-year 
Period Exempted 


‘Appellate Court Decides 

‘Gifts Made by Decedent 

Were Not Taxable Under 
1921 Revenue Act 


Philadelphia, Pa—Transfers made by 
John Wanamaker less than two years 
prior to his death were not made in con- 
templation of death and hence were not 
subject to the estate tax imposed by the 
Revenue Act of 1921, the Circuit Court 
 peeres for the Third Circuit has 

e! 


Under the 1921 law such transfers were 
presumed to have been made in contem- 
plation of death unless the contrary was 
shown. In this case that presumption 
has been overcome by the idence, the 
opinion ruled. 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Vv. 

WituiaM L. NEVIN, EXECUTOR OF THE 
_ EvaTe oF JO#N WANAMAKER. — 
Cireuit Court of Appoa Third Circuit, 
No. 4501. 


Petition to review an order of the Board 
. of Tax Appeals. 
P ‘ore BUFFINGTON and Davis, Circuit 
udges, and THompPson, District Judge. 
Qpinien of the Court. 
y Jan, 29, 1931 


BUFPFINGTON, J.—This ease concerns 
the adjustment of taxes on the estate of 
John Wanamaker. He died Dee. 12, 1922. 
On Dee. 14, 1920, he made certain prop- 
erty transfers which the Government 
contends were made in contemplation of 
death. Testimony was taken and, on 
consideration had, the Commissioner de- 
termined that these transfers, of the 
value of $36,790,376.17, were’ made in 
contemplation of death. Thereupon the 
executors petitioned the Board of Tax 
Appeals for a redetermination, contend- 
ing that the action of the Commissioner 
was wrong. As we have said, a vast 
amount of testimony was taken and, 
after argument and full consideration, the 
Board filed an opinion and finding of 
facts and discussed in great detail the 
proofs, stated the law bearing on the 
statute in question, and found that “the 
various transfers of John Wanamaker, in 
December, 1920, were not made in con- 
templation of, or intended to take effect 
in possession or enjoyment at or after, 
his death. 


Several Members Dissented — 

Several members of the Board joined 
in a dissent, in which there was no dis- 
cussion of the law as laid down by the 
majority opinion or of the facts as found, 
the dissent simply stating: 

I am of opinion that the Board has erro- 
neously applied the law. The statute re- 
quires the petitioner to prove “te the con- 
trary” of the presumption that the transfer 
was made in contemplation of death. C. D. 
Lehman, Executor, 6 B. T. A. 791. I do not 
think the Board has tested the evidence by 
the statutory method. If it had done so, I 
think it would be decided that the prepon- 
derance of the evidence did not overcome 
the stautory presumption. 

Thereupon the Commissioner filed this 

etition to review the action of the 

oard. After full argument and due con- 
sideration had, we are satisfied the 
‘Board committed no error. 

The pertinent statute provides: 

** * Any transfer of a material part of 
his property in the nature of a final dispasi- 
tion or distribution thereof, made by the 
decedent within two years prior to his death 
without such a consideration, shall, unless 
shown to the contrary, be deemed to have 
been made in contemplation of death within 
the meaning of this title. 

Other Cases Discussed 

The opinion of the Board discussed at 
length the cases bearing on the question 
of ths meanings of the words “in con- 
templation of death,’ beginning with the 
statement of Lord Mansfield, which pre- 
sumably was in the mind of Congress 
when this act was passed, viz: “We all 
have in us the seeds of mortality. But 
‘contemplation of death’ is not the gen- 
eral knowledge of all men that they must 
die at some time”; cited a large number 
of State and Federal decisions, and ended 
with an approval of what was held in 
Rea v. Heiner, 6 Fed. (2d) 389: “These 
principles have been applied with great 
uniformity in the adjudicated cases, both 
in the State and Federal courts, There 
is a common agreement that the words 
‘contemplation of death’ mean not the 
general knowledge of all men that they 
must die; that it must be a present ap- 
prehension, from some existing bodily or 
mental condition or impending peril, 
creating a reasonable fear that death is 
near at hand; and that, so arising, it 
must be the direct and animating cause, 
and the only cause, of the transfer. 

“If this apprehension, so arising, is 
absent, there is not that contemplation 
of death intended by the statute, espe- 
cially when another adequate motive ac- 
tuating the gift is shown.” 

Agree With Tax Board 

We find ourselves in accord with this 
view and, indeed, we find no authority te 
tle contrary. Such then being the proper 
construction of the statute, we turn to 
the findings of fact made by the Tax 
Board. In view of the thorough discus- 
sion by that body of the voluminous 
proofs in the case, all of which is set 
forth in its opinion reported in Volume 
16, B. T. A. 15, we limit ourselves to 
that portion of the Board’s summary 
which sets forth the major facts in the 
case, namely: 

Examining the facts in this case in the 
light of the above construed meaning of 
the phrase “in contemplation of death,” we 
find a man over four score years of age, 
actively engaged not only in managing the 
the affairs of two of the largest department 
stores of the United States, but taking a 
vigorous part in numerous other business 
and commuity affairs as well. We find him, 
cheerful, optimistic, mentally alert and plan- 
ning far into the future. True, due to an 
enlarged prostate, he had been carrying for 
over 10 years an indwelling catheter, which 
had to be changed every five days, but after 
the first two months his body had built up 
such an immunity to this condition that 
there was no longer any danger from its 
use. It had no effect on his general condition 
of health and had nothing whatever to do 
with his death. Outside of the catheter, and 
a predisposition to colds in cold weather, he 
was in excellent physical condition. He 
contracted a cold in September, 1922, which 
developed into bronchial «pneumonia from 
which he died on Dec, 12, 1922. 

Over 70 witnesses testified and over 70 
exhibits were offered on behalf of the peti- 
tioner, and the record is replete with facts 
and circumstances showing that death was 
the farthest from John Wanamaker’s mind. 
He told several people that he expected to 
live to be a hundred. He was planning on 
taking a very active part in the celebra- 
tion of the Sesqui-Centennial to be held in 
1926, and had promised to be the principal 
speaker at an anniversary in 1932, and had 
in mind visiting Japan at some time in the 
distant future. Such facts do not indicate 
“a present apprehension, from some exist- 
ng bodily or mental condition or impend- 
n@ peril, creating a reasonable fear that 
death is near at hand.” 

Such being the case, and the Board 
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Estate tax—Transfers in contemplation of death—Evidence—1921 act— 
Evidence considered and held that transfers which decedent had made less than 

two years prior to his death were not made in contemplation of death and were 

not taxable under the 1921 act.—Commissioner v. Nevin, Executor. (C. C. A. 3.)— 


V U.S. Daily, 3705, Feb. 4, 1931. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Feb. 3 


Friez Worm. Docket No. 39079. 

In 1904 the petitioner entered into 
an arrangement whereby he was to 
have one-fourth of the enhanced 
value of the stock above par of a 
company of which he was president. 
In case of a sale of the stock, or in 
the event that he resigned from the 
company there was to an account- 
ing, and if he died his estate would 
receive the benefit thereof. The 
stock was sold by the Alien Property 
Custodian in 1919. 

The fact that the stock was worth 
substantially more than par in 1913 
does not mean that the petitioner 
had a vested interest at that time. 

It is our opinion that the petitioner 
was not vested with a property 
right in the stock or a definite right 
therein on Mar. 1, 1913, which 
should be offset against the amount 
received when the stock was sold. 

American Finance and Mortgage Com- 
pany. Docket No. 40018. 

Held, under the evidence that cer- 
tain debts were ascertained to be 
worthless and charged off. 

I. Frank Sons Co., Ine. 
41431. . 

1, Respondent determined deficien- 
cies for 1924 and 1925, and mailed a 
deficiency letter to the petitioner on 
Sept. 22, 1928. The petitioner ap- 
pealed from the determination of the 
deficiency for 1925 by filing an orig- 
inal petition with the Board on Nov. 
12, 1928. An amended petition was 
filed on May 26, 1930, appealing 
from the determination of the de- 
ficiencies for both years. Held, as 
to the deficiency for 1924, the 
amended pleading constituted a new 
and different appeal, and not having 


Docket No. 


been filed within the time provided in 
section 274, Revenue Act of 1926, 
the Board is without jurisdiction to 
redetermine the deficiency for said 
year. 


2. The evidence examined to de- 
termine question of allowance of 
certain deductions claimed by the 
petitioner. 

Nelson B. Updike. Docket No. 42404. 


The only question is whether the 
evidence establishes that the trans- 
actions from which the $126,637.74 
were derived were really those of the 
Bee Publishing Company, as peti- 
tioner contends, or of the petitioner, 
as respondent contends. We think it 
substantiates the view that the 

rofits were those of the Publishing 

ompany, and should be excluded 
from the gross income of petitioner. 
John H. Perry, Petitioner, Docket No. 
82748. 

1. The amount of debts ascer- 
tained to be worthless and charged 
off from the books of account for 
1923 and 1924 determined. 

2. Profits realized in 1923 and 1924 
upon the sale in 1921 of certain 
shares of stock upon the installment 
basis, held not taxable as capital 
gains. 

3. Where petitioner filed joint re- 
turns for himself and wife for 1923 
and 1924 showing net losses for both 
years and the Commissioner in his 
audit of the returns determined a net 
income for each year, held that such 
income may not be taxed one-half 
to the petitioner and one-half to his 
wife as community income, the filing 
of the joint returns constituting an 
election binding on the petitioner. 


Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau | tered in the instant case for these years, 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of | Docket Nos. 29400, 29401, and 37278. 


claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as followes in full text: 


Celeste M. Murdock 

Celeste M. Murdock, Great Neck, Long 
Island, N. Y. An overassessment of in- 
come tax and interest in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1926, 
$20,085.25. 

The amount of $17,225.97 of the over- 
assessment represents the abatement of 
a portion of a deficiency in tax caused by 
the disallowance of certain. deductions 
claimed due to the then lack of informa- 
tion by which the propriety of such de- 
ductions could be ascertained. After the 


| 
| 


submission of additional data by the tax- | N 


payer and conferences held in the Bureau 
it is determined that certain amounts 
disallowed are proper deductions from 
gross income and such deductions are 
allowed in the present audit. Section 
214(a)(1), (3) and (10), Revenue Act 
of 1926; articles 101, 121 and 251, 
Regulations 69. 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $2,859.28 is due to the re- 
mission of interest asserted at the time 
the prior deficiency in tax was assessed, 
since the determination of the present 
overassessment causes a proportionate 
reduction in the interest. 


Estate of J. J. Echols 


Estate of J. J. Echols, W. E. Echols, 
executor, Lewisburg, W. Va. An over- 
assessment of income tax in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1920, 
$31,067.30. 

Of the overassessment $30,827.05 re- 
sults from a recomputation of the profit 
derived from the sale during the year of 
certain assets acquired prior to Mar. 1, 
1913, since, after further investigation of 
the relevant facts and circumstances, it 
is determined that the Mar. 1, 1913, valu- 
ation which was used as the basis in 
computing the profit in a prior audit of 
the case was materially understated. 
Sections 202(a) (1) and 233 (a), Reve- 
nue Act of 1918, and the regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder. 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $240.25 represents the re- 
mission of interest assessed upon a pre- 
viously asserted deficiency since the de- 
termination of the overassessment re- 
sults in a proportionate reduction of the 
interest. 

As a result of the foregoing adjust- 
ment the taxpayer has agreed to the dis- 
missal of a suit instituted in the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of West Virginia for the recov- 
ery of tax and interest in an amount 
in excess of the above overassessment. 


Brown Land & Lumber Co, 


Brown Land & Lumber Company, 
Rhinelander, Wis. An overassessment 
of income and profits taxes in favor of 
the taxpayer is determined as follows: 
1918, $21,617.84. 


The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a deduction from the 1918 
income under the provisions of Section 
204, Revenue Act of 1918, representing 
a net operating loss sustained during the 
taxable year 1919. Swift and Company 
v, United States (38 Fed. (2) yrds 
G, C. M. 8132 (I. R. B. IX-1, 287). 


Estate of Mary Isabelle Neilson 

Estate of Mary Isabelle Neilson, Paul 
Endicott Whitten, executor, New York, 
N. Y, An overassessment of estate tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined 
in the amount of $26,038.47. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the pro- 
visions of section 301 (b), Revenue Act 
of 1926, representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 


to the filing of the Federal estate tax ; 


return. Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


Cudahy Walnut Land Co, 
Cudahy Walnut Land Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Overassessments of in- 
come tax in favor of the taxpayer are 
determined as follows: Fiscal years 
ended July 31, 1921, $2,904.69; July 31, 
1922, $3,817.12; July 31, 1923, $27,445.50; 

July 31, 1924, $21,662.62. e 


| 
The overassessments for the fiscal | 


years 1921, 1922, and 1924 are made 
ursuant to the final orders of the 
nited States Board of Tax Appeals en- 


having testimony before it to justify its 
finding, we are of opinion that no error 
is shown, The petition of the Commis- 
sioner is denied, and the action of the 
Tax Board affirmed. 
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|3 per cent on remaining $3,500 


The overassessment for the fiscal year 
1923 results from the allowance of de- 
ductions representing the amount of the 
net loss sustained in the fiscal year 1922 
and a prover proportion of the net loss 
sustgined in the fiscal year 1921, to- 
gether with other miscellaneous deduc- 
tions,. since it is determined that such 
deductions were erroneously omitted 
from the tax return. Section 204, 
Revenue Act of 1921; Articles 1601 and 
1604, Regulations 62. 


Estate of Mary A. Dill 
Estate of Mary A. Dill, Richard H. 
Britton et al., executors, Great Kills, 
An overassessment of estate in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined in 
the amount of $64,333.74. 


Of the overassessment $61,128.22 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit under 
the provisions of section 301 (b), Reve- 
nue Act of 1926, representing the amount 
of State inheritance taxes paid subse- 
quent to the filing of the Federal estate 
tax return, Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $3,205.52 is due to the 
allowance of additional deductions for 
executors’ commissions, attorneys’ fees, 
debts of the decedent, and miscellaneous 
administration expenses which were un- 
derstated in the estate tax return in ar- 
riving at the value of the net estate. 
Section 303(a) (1), Revenue Act of 1926; 
Articles 32 to 36, inclusive, Regu- 
lations 70. 


Your Income Tax 


By David Burnet 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


INCOME TAX FACTS 

Returns are required of every single 
person whose net income for 1930 was 
$1.500 or more, every married person 
living with husband or wife whose net 
income was $3,500 or more, and every 
person, single or married, whose gross 
income was $5,000 or more, regardless 
of net inceme, Divorced and married 
persons separated by mutual consent 
are classed as single persons. The 
personal exemptions are $1,500 for 
single persons and $3,500 for married 
persons living together. 

Husband and wife living together 
may each make a separate return of 
the income of each, or their income 
may be included in a single joint re- 
turn. If separate returns are filed, 
they can not report income, which be- 
longs to the other, but must coaens only 
the income which actually belongs to 
each. (This rule epgites only to tax- 
payers residing in States other than 
where community property laws are in 
force.) If a joint return is filed, such 
returns is treated as the return of a tax- 
able unit and the income disclosed is 


subject to both the normal tax and sur- | 


tax. Where separate returns are filed 
the exemption of $3,500 may be taken by 
either spouse or divided between them, 
the husband, for example, claiming 
$2,000 and the wife $1,500. However, 
where the income of one spouse is in 
excess of $4,000 it is to their advantage 
if such spouse claims the total personal 
exemption, the reason being the differ- 
ence in the normal tax rates, which are 
1% per cent on the first $4,000, 3 per 
cent on the next $4,000 and 5 per cent 
on the balance. The case of a husband 
whose net income was $7,500 and a wife 
whose ret income was $3,500 
example: 

Net income, husband 

Personal exemption 


Taxable at 14% per’cent...csccseeses 
Husband's tax ......+ee0. eccecks eve 


Net income, wife 

Personal exemption... 
Taxable at 1% per cent. 
Wife’s tax 

Total husband's and wife’s tax 


3,500 
52.50 
112.50 
$11,000 
3,500 
7,500 
$60 

105 

10 


Total tax of husband and wife.... $175 
The computations do not include the 
25 per cent aerned net income, 


Net ineome, husband and wife 
Personal exemption 


Subject to normal tax 
1% per cent on first $4,0000 
Surtax on $11,000 
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Revision Drafted 
In Revenue Act of 
North Carolina 


Franchise Tax on Foreign 
Corporations Would Be 
Based on Actual Value of 
Capital Stock 


North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Feb. 2. 
An amendemrt to the revenue act 
under which the franchise tax on for- 
|eign corporations would be based on the 
actual value of the capital stock rather 
than the nominal value, has been -pre- 
pared by Attorney General Dennis Brum- 
mitt. The amendment also proposes to 
substitute the income tax allocation 
fraction. 


The proposed amendment would make 


section 211 (2) of the revenue act read | 


as follows: 
. “Upon the filing of the report and 


statement required in this section, the) 


Commissioner of Revenue, after finding 
such report to be correct, or if not cor- 
rect, from his information upon ‘an in- 
vestigation, shall, on or before Aug. 1 
of each year, or as soon thereafter as is 
practicable, ascertain and determine the 
market value, as of May 1 of the current 
year, of the issued and outstanding cap- 
ital stock, and the correct amount of 
the issued and outstanding capital stock, 
surplus and undivided profits of each 
such foreign corporation, 


“After so ascertaining and determin- 


outstanding capital stock, and the cor- 
rect amount of the issued and out- 
standing capital stock, surplus and un- 
divided profits, of cach such foreign cor- 
poration, as prescribed in this section, 
the Commissioner of s:evenue shall allo- 
cate to. the business of each such foreign 
corporation, doing business in this State, 
a proportion of the murket value of such 
corporation’s issued and outstanding cap- 
ital stock, but in no event less than the 
roportion of the determined amount of 
the capital stock, surplus and undivided 
rofits f each such foreign corporation, 
in accordance with the general rules set 
out in section 311 of this act, as the 
basis for allocating the proportion of the 
total net income of each such foreign 
corporation taxable as income earned in 
this State. 

“The proportion of the market value of 
the issued and outstanding capital stock 
of such foreign corporation, but in no 
event less than the proportion of the 
determined amount of the capital, sur- 

lus and undivided profits of each such 
oreign corporation, or the assessed value 
of all of its property in this State, as 
set out in subsection (1)(j) hereof, allo- 
cated in accordance with the general 
rules of allocation set out in said sec- 
tion 311, shall be deemed to be the pro- 
portion of the capital stock of each such 
foreign corporation used in connection 
with and employed in its business in this 
State and liable for the annual franchise 
tax under this section. 


“After so ascertaining and determin- 
ing the proportion of the capital stock 
of each such foreign corporation used in 
connection with and employed in its 
business in this State, the Commissioner 
of Revenue shall annually levy and _as- 
sess ‘a franchise tax, for the privilege 
and franchise of engaging in, carrying 
on and doing business, and (or) the 
continuance of the corporate rights and 
privileges of each such foreign corpora- 
tion by reason of its domestication in 
this State, on each and every such 
foreign corporation, calculated and de- 
termined at the rate of one dollar 
($1.00) for each one thousand dollars 
($1,000) of the proportion of the mar- 
ket value of its capital stock as so 
ascertained and determined and so al- 
located to the business of each such 
foreign corporation and used in con- 
nection with and employed in its busi- 
ness in this State, but in no event less 
than the proportion of the determined 
amount of the issued and outstanding 
capital stock, surplus and undivided 
profits of such corporation, or the as- 
sessed value of all of its property in this 
State as determined under subsection 
(2) (j) hereof.” 


Customs Conference Called 
On ‘Processed’ Textiles 


New York, Feb, 3.—Merchants inter- 
ested in application of the drawback pro- 
visions of the tariff law, particularly 
hose identified with the textile trades, 
; have been invited to a conference to be 
\held in Washington, before Commis- 
sioner of Customs F, X. A. Eble, on 
Mar. 2. The Government is seeking to 
eliminate the practice of granting draw- 
backs on goods especially “processed” for 
the purpose of obtaining duty refunds, 
upon exportation. 

Certain forms of processing are recog- 
nized in the trade and by the customs 
officials. Other forms, however, will not 
be accepted and the Mar. 2 meeting is 
to afford interested merchants an oppor- 
tunity to make known their views, 





t 
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Free Entry Is Granted 
For Tractor Magnetos 


New York, Feb, 3.—Sustaining a pro- 
test of the Robert Bosch Magneto Com- 
| pany, Inc., the United States Customs 


Court finds that imported magnetos for 
use on farm tractors and parts for the 
same should have been permitted free 
entry under paragraph 1504, Tariff Act 
of 1922, as parts of agricultural imple- 
ments, Judge Fischer writes the court’s 
conclusions, reversing the action of the 
collector in imposing duty under para- 
graph 369 of the 1922 act. (Protest 
362945-G-1836-29,) 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtammed by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below, 
Vt.—Bienn, Budget Rept. of Comr. of Fi- 
nance, incl. recommendations and appro- 
priations for 2 yrs. ending Je. 30, 1933. 
Submitted to Gov, by Jesse E. Joslyn, 
Deputy Comr. of Finance. Montpelier, 
1931. 

Wis.—Calendar of Supreme Court. 
term, 1931. Madison, 1931. 


I.—Rept. of Comr. of Finance for 7- 
months periad ended Je. 30, 1930, Incl. 
estimates for f. yr. ending Je, 30, 1931, 
and f, a ending Je, 30, 1932. Submitted 
to public by Fredk, 8, Peck, Comr., 
rington, R. I. Providence, 1930, 
Calii.—Budget of State for 83d and 84th 
f. yrs., July 1, 1931, to July 80, 1933. 
Submitte te Senate and Assembly by 
James Roth Jr., Gov. Sacramento, 
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New Books 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied dai 


by the Library of 
languages, 


Fiction, books in foreign 


cia} documents and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress card number ia st end of last line 


Slater, John A, Mercantile law, 6th ed., by 
R. W. Holland. 453 p. N. Y, Sir I. Pit- 
man & sons, 1930. 30-32549 


Sepheeles. Antigone of Sophocles, tr. by 
John J. Chapman. 70 p. Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin co., 1930. 30-32641 

Stetson, Harlan T, Man and stars. 221 
p., illus. N. Y., Whittlesey house, Me- 
Graw-Hill book co., 1930, 30-32555 

Stevenson, Russell A. Aecounting princi- 
ples, by... and Fred. H. Hurdman, (Mod- 
ern business; series of texts prepared as 
part of modern business course and serv~ 
iee. Alexander Hamilton inst. 362 p., 
illus. N, ¥., Alexander Hamilton inst., 
1930. 30-32838 

Strong, Benjamin. Interpretations of Fed. 
reserve policy in speeches and writings 

... ed. by W. Randoiph Burgess. 
p-, illus, N, ¥., Harper & brothers, 1930. 
30-32832 


Swanson, W. W. Wheat, by ... and P. C, 
Armstrong. 320 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 
1930, 30-32840 

Swisher, Carl B. Stephen J. Field, crafts- 
man of law. 473 p. Wash., Brookings in- 
stitution, 1930. 30-32546 

Taft, Lorado. History of American seulp- 
ture. New ed., with supplementary ohap- 
by Adeline Adams. 622 p., illus. N. Y., 
Macmillan eo., 1930. 30-2361) 

Thomas, Anna A. Star-dust poems. 36 p. 
Baltimore, H. G. Roebuck & son, ~~ 


Thomas, Terry. Science of marking. 

p. Lond. J. Murray, 1930. 30-32824 

Thompson, Allison J. Relation of produe- 
tion, consumption and buying-power to 
supply and demand. 120 p. leveland, 
Prt. by Brooks co., 1930. 30-32570 

Wallace, Philip B. Colonial ironwork in old 
Phil, 147 p., illus. N. Y., Architectural 
book pub. eo. 1930. 30-32806 

Weddell, Alexander W., ed. Memorial 
volume of Va. historical portraiture, 1585- 
1830, 556 p. Richmond, Wm. Byrd press, 
1930. 4 2609 

Wessel, Herman M. Secondary schoo) pop- 
ulation in’ some of its social and eco- 
nomic relationships. Cheltenham Town- 

ship. Pa. (Thesis (Ph, D.)—Univ. of Pa., 

1930.) 154 p., illus. Phil., 1930. 30-32831 

Winston, Rebt. W. High stakes and hair 
trigger; life of Jefferson Davis, alk 
N. Y., H. Holt & co., 1930. 30-32924 

Adams, Harold F. Workmen’s compensation 
law of Ohio, by . . . and Robt. H. Ed- 
wards. 515 p., illus. Columbus, Buck- 
eye pub. co., 3930. 30-32732 

Andrew, prince ef Greece. Towards dis- 
aster; Greek army in Asia Minor in 
1921, by ... tr. from Greek by H.R. H. 
Princess Andrew of Greece (Princess 
Alice of Battenberg). 304 p. Lond., J. 
Murray, 1930. 30-32698 

Bovard, John F. Tests and measurements 
in physical edue. by ... 

Cozens. 364 p., illus. 
Saunders co., 1930. 

Byrd, Richard E. Little America, aerial 
exploration in Antartic, flight to South 
Pole, illus. 422 p. N. Y., G. P. Putnam's 
sons, 1930. 31-26036 

Cox, Garfield V. Appraisal of American 
busines forecasts. Rev. ed, (Studies in 
business administration, vol. i, ne. 2.) 93 
p. Chicago, Hl, Univ. of Chicago press, 
1930. 32734 


Gee, Wilson. 
ican life. 
p., illus. 


Place of agriculture in Amer- 
(World today bookshelf.) 217 
N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 

30-32733 
Gilbert, Stuart, James Joyce’s Ulysses. 

379 p. N. Y¥., A. A. Knopf, 1980, 30-325a2 
Gildersleeve, Basil L. Selections frem 

Brief mention of ...; ed. by Chas. W. E. 

Miller. 493 p. Balti, Johns Hopkins 

press, 1930. 30-33013 
Giraudoux, Jean. Siegfried, play, by .. .; 

English version by Philip Carr. 167 p. 

N. Y., MaeVeagh, 1930, 30-32529 
Kinsky, ome . History ef music in 

pictures, ed. by . . . and Robt. Haas, 

Hans Schnoor. 363 p. W. Y., EL Pz 

Dutton & co., 1930. 30-32520 
Kirsch, Felix M. Sex education and train- 

ing in chastity. 540 p. Y., Benziger 

bres., 1930. 30-33731 
Ladd, Edwin N. Twice areund werld, and 

other trips; illus. 203 p. Boston, R. G. 

Badger, 1930. 30-32691 
Luckenbill, Daniel D. Inscriptions from 

Adab. (Chieago. Univ. Oriental inst. 

Cuneiform series—vol. ii.) 8 p., 87 num- 

bered leaves. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago 

press, 1930. 30-33015 
MeEachran, Frank. Civilized man. 176 p. 

Lond., Faber & Faber, 1930. 30-32697 
Neilson, Neils P. Physical educ, for ele- 

mentary schools, by . .. and Winifred 

Van Hagen. 365 p., illus, N. Y., A. S. 

Barnes, 1930. 30-32694 
Plummer, Edw. C. True tales of sea, 1684- 

1898, 260 p. Portland, Me., Marks ptg. 

house, 1930. 30-32623 
Reis, Claire, American composers ef to- 

day. ist ed. Catalogue. 50 p. N. Y., 

Internat]. soc. fer contemporary musie, 

U. S. sec., 1930. 30-32531 
Richardson, Guy. Animals as seen by poets. 

30 p. Boston, Chapple pub. co., 1930. 

30-33011 
Robertson, John M. Genuine in Shakes- 
peare. 170 p, Lend. G. Reutled & 

sons, 1930. 30-23017 
Scudder, Antoinette Q@. Maple’s bride, and 

other one act plays. 148 p. Boston, 

R. G. Badger, 1930. 30-32530 
Sorakin, Pitirim A., ed. Systematic source 

book in rural sociology, ed. by ... Carle 

C, Zimmerman and Chas. J. Galpiy. 1 v. 

Minneapolis, Univ. of Minn. press, 1930, 

30-32729 
Tilghman, Mrs. Zoe A, Prairie winds, poems. 
59 p. Okla. City, Harlow pub. ¢o., 1930. 


30-33010 
Thorne, David. . Two comedies. 
a loved one; Beyond evil. 91 pn NY, 
Limited editions guild, Polytype, 1930, 
0- 


Vulliamy, Colwyn E, Voltaire, P. ° 
¥., Dodd, Mead & co, 1930. 30-33012 
Wisner, Elizabeth. ... Public welfare ad- 
ministration in La, (Social service man- 
ographs, no, 11.) 2389 p. Chicago, Il. 
Univ. of Chieago press, 1930. 30-32730 


American museum of natural history, N. Y. 
Album of groups in Vernay-Faynthorpe 
hall of south, Asiatic mammals of .. . 
53 p., illus. N. ¥., Ptd. by Rembrandt 
gravure co., 1930. 30-32838 

Beeler, Bessie. Stepping-stones. 56 Pp. 
Knoxvile, Tenn., S. B. Newman & co., 
1930, 30-32930 

Berryman, Elijah J, Light of immortality, 
new era issue. 324 p. San Francisco, 
1930. 30-32940 

Bright, John, Diaries of John Bright, illus. 
591 p. Lond., Cassell & co., 1930. 30-32628 

Brown, Ivor J. C. Brown studies, 201 p. 
Lond, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1930, 

. 80-82929 

Cahoon, Guy F. Commercial art. 184 p., 

illus. Dallas, Tex., Southwest press, 1930, 
30-32925 

Cook, Stanley A. Religion of ancient Pales- 
tine in light ef archaeology. (Sehwelch 
lectures of British academy, 1925.) 252 
Ris Lond., Pub. for British academy by H, 

ilford, Oxford univ. press, 1930, 
80-329434 

Davis, Harvey H. Technique for computing 
unit costs of subjects tayght in high 
school, (Thesis (Ph. D.) Univ. of Ia. 
1928.) 39 BR Celumbur, 0., F. J. Herr 
ptg. co,, 1930. 30-33125 

Davis, Roland C. Factors affecting galvanic 
reflex. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 
1930.) 64 p,, illus. N. Y., 1930, 30-32896 

Erdman, Wm, J. Notes on Revelation, by 
. + .3 ed. by Charles R. Erdman. 102 p. 
N. Y., Chicago, Fleming H. Revell ce., 

0 30-32935 

. and 

Ne Ya 


1930, 

Gall, Irma M. Art of pottery, by 
Vivian M. Van Etta. 
Eves ped. co., 1930. 30-3118 

Gillon, Stair, K. O. S. B. in great war, 
488 p. N. Y¥., T. Nelson & sons, 1930. 

30-32952 


80 p., illus, 


| Greenwood, Rolland R. Preface to litera- 


ture, 110 p, N. ¥., Macmillan co,, 1930. 


80-32761 

Hall, Thos. W. Yorkshire; descriptive eat- 
alogue of land-charters & court-rolls, 
comp. and annotated by... 151 p. Shef- 
field, J. W: Northend, 1930, 30-32951 
Kelge-Pestece, Mrs. Edyth. Tragedy of 
osega, account of America’s girl-martyr, 
Mrs, Jane Wilson of Richmond Va. 80 p. 


Richmond, Va., Press of Whittet & Shep- 
person, 1930. 30-32939 
were, Bey L. oo " college in- 
serge Am rooms. p- Nashville, Tenn., 
1930, . 30-33124 
Hegland, Martin. Walking with God. 368 
p- Minneapolis, Minn., Augsburg, Minn., 
Augsburg, pub, house, 1930. 30-32934 
Hille,Tena G. Love and the law. 330 p. 
San Francisco, Pacifie press, 1990. 


30-32937 
Jacehus, Donald L. Genealgy as pastime 
and pretension. 135 p. New Hewen Conn.. 
Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor co. 1930. 
; Fi 20-32634 
ohnsen, August, associates, inc, West 
Samervile, Mass. Homes that radiate re- 
finement. 1 p., illus. 1930, 30-32926 
Kowalewski, Edmond. Symphonist move- 
ment, manifesto on theatre of future, by 
E. K. 11 p. Phil., 1980. 30-32758 
Mackenzie, Sir Colin. Action of muscles. 
2d ed. 288 p., illus. Lond. H. K, Lewis 
& co., 1930. 30-32895 
Maksimev, Nikolai A. Textbook of plant 
physiology; trans. from Russian; ed. b 
A. E. Murneek and R. B. Harvey. 


| 


After Rejection 
Of Claim Argued 


Effect on Limitation Statute 
Of Government’s Failure 
To Give Notice at Issue in 
Supreme Court 


Two cases involving the right of the 
government to invoke the statute of 
limitations in an action to recover taxes 
alleged to have been over paid where tne 
Commissioner failed to notify the tax- 
payer of his rejection cf the claim for 
refund were aru before the Supreme 
Court of the United States Jan, 28. 
They were the case of United States v. 
Michel and United States v. Krieger, 
Nos. 79 and 80. 


_ The facts in these cases are substan- 
tially the same, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Aaron G, Youngquist explained to 


1st ed.| the court. In each case the action was 


(McGraw-Hill publications in agricultural | instituted more than five years after 


and botanical sciences, E. W. Sinnott, con- 
sulting ed.) 381 p., illus, N, ¥., McGraw- 
Hill book co., 1930. 30-32889 
— N, Ralenee wheels, written 
or seminary students, 252 p., illus. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Pub. b ee 
book co. for Dept. of edue. of Church of 
Jesus Christ of latter-day saints, 1930. 
30-32938 
Mills, Lady Dorothy R. M. (Walpole). Dif- 
ferent drummer; chapters in autobiogra- 
phy. 223 p. Lond., Duckworth, 1930. 
30-32944 


Government Books 


and Publications 


Documents descrioed under this heading 
oe Siremalie “ prices sated, ode 
of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
. In ordering, full title, and not 

the card numbers, should he given. 
How te Judge a House, Natl. Com. on Wood 
Utilization, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. 31-26350 
Proximate Composition of Fresh Vegetables 
—Cir. No. 146, Jan., 1981, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. Agr, 31-20 
Correlatio nAlinement Charts in Forest Re- 
- Search—Tech. Bull. No. 210, Feb., 1931, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 15 
cents. Agr. 31-19 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
U. 8.—Part II, Nov., 1980. Bur. of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Subscription price, $1.25 
a@ year. (14-21465) 
Monantha Veteh—Cir. No, 152, Jan., 1931, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 
Agr. 31-21 
Uniform Crime Repts. for U. 8S. and Its 
Possessions—Vol. I, No. 5, Dec., 1930. 
Bur. of Investigation, U. S. Dept. of 
«-dustice. Subscription price, 50 cents a 
year. (30-27005 ) 
Promotion of Tourist Travel by Foreign 
Countries—T. P. S, No. 113, Bur. of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 31-26312 
— and Markets—Vol. 8, No. 1, Jan., 
1931, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Sub- 

scription price, 60 cents a year. 

(Agr. 24-113) 


the taxes were paid and more than two. 


years after the disallowance of a claim .., 


for refund but less than two years after - 

notification to the taxpayer that the 

elaim had been officially rejected. 
Limitation Not Run 

Qn appeal the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit held that although 
brought after the five and two year 
periods after disallowance and payment, 
the statute of limitations had not run as 
the actions were instituted within two 
years after notification. 

The statute sec. 1113 of the Revenue 
Act of 1926, provides that the time shall 
be counted -om the “disallowance” of 
the claim and continues to say that the 
“Commissioner shall within 90 days after 
any such diallowance notify the taxpayer 
thereof by mail.” 

Mr, Youngquist argued that the period 
of the statute of limitations is started 
by the rejection of the claim for refund 


and not by the notice of rejection. The 


language of the statute he said, as to - 
the bringing of suits is unqualified, and . 
the court below erred in reading into it © 
an exception based on the Commis- . 
sioner’s failure to give the taxpayer for-*" 
mal notice of his rejection of their claims 
for refund. 

The legislative history, also he in- 
sisted, indicates that the limitation pe- 
red pew when the refund claim is re- 
jected. 


At any event, he concluded, the re- 
quirement of notice was substantially 
complied with in these cases the tax- 
payers being notified that their claims 
would be rejected a short time before 
the fortfal rejection of claims in accord- 
ance with Treasury Department practice. 

Ne Source of Information 

Arguing against these contentions of 
the Government Donald Horne stated 
that the obvious purpose of the statute 
was to advise the taxpaye. of the rejec- 
tion of his claim. Otherwise, than this 
notification he said the law provides of 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.) 


- ‘ 
Old Ghina—or new for that matter—exerts rather a stirs 


ring influence in the current scheme of home decoration, 


and! quite regardless of the manner in which plates, cups, 
platters, tureens or vases might find usage, their colour and 
beauty are wonderfully exhilarating. Decorators and their 


clients, who are interested in the artistic value of ceramics, 


will experience much pleasure in reading the eclitorial anal 
aclvertising columns of the Antiques and Interior Decora« 
tions Seetion of The Sun. It is published every Saturday 
and dwells delightfully on everything, both new and old. 


The sclebaiin Suv 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 
NEW YORK 


Si ubscription Coupen 
The Sun, New York, Dept, U 


Gentlemen: I am enclosing check for $1.50 for one year's 
special subseription to the Saturday Edition of The Sun, 


containing Antiques and Interior Decorations Section, 


Se eerererereerrrrettes 


Street anc’ Number nace weed ovehennueuueee 


City and State... ..- 





Report 


‘On Addition of 
; NewFreight Cars 


Increase for 1930 Contrast- 
ed With Two Previous 

Years in American Rail- 
way Association Review 


railroads installed 76,909 new 
brdlent cars in service during 1930, a 
total almost 8,000 cars under the number 
installed during 1929 but a gain of over 
18,000 cars ‘over the 1928 total, accord- 
ing to a statement of the American 
Railway Association just transmitted to 
the Interstate Commefce Commission. 

On Jan. 15, it was stated, there were 
673,039 surplus freight cars in good re- 
pair and immediately available for serv- 
ice, which cosstitutes a drop of 24,293 
cars from the preceding week. The 
statement follows in full text: : 
‘New freight cars installed in service 
by the railroads of this country in 1930 
totaled 76,909, according to reports just 
filed by the rail carriers with the car} 
service division of the American Rail- 

ssociation. 
vate was a reduction of 7,985 cars un- 
der the number placed in service in 1929 
but an increase of 18,514 cars above 1928 
and 1,523 cars above 1927. 

Of the total number installed, box 
cars totaled 40,042; coal cars, 27,911; 
refrigerator cars, 3,974; flat cars, 3,668; 
stock cars, 918; and miscellaneous cars, 
401. | 

The railroads in 1930 also installed 
782 new locomotives, compared with 762 
in 1929; 1,390 in 1928, and 1,955 in 
1927. . r : 

ew freight cars on order on Jan. l, 
jae totaled 9,821, of which box cars 
totaled 4,357; coal cars, 3,278; refrigera- 
tor cars, 1,543; stock cars, 500, and flat 
ears, 143. 

On Jan. 1, 1930, the railroads had 
$4,581 new freight cars on order, and 
on Jan. 1, 1929, there were 13,036 on 
order. 

New locomotives on order on Jan. 1, 
1931, totaled 120 compared with 431 
on Jan. 1, 1930, and 147 on Jan. 1, 
1929. : 

Freight cars and locomotives leased or 
otherwise acquired are not included in| 

above figures. 

Canes I ralivoads on Jan. 15 had 673,- | 
039 surplus freight cars in ggod repair 
and immediately available for service, | 
the car service division of | 
ilway Association announced. 
vrs aoe a decrease of 24,293 cars | 
compared with Jan. 8, at which time 
there were 697,332 surplus freight cars. 

Surplus coal cars on Jan. 15 totaled | 
238,957, a decrease of 12,895 within a} 
week, while surplus box cars totaled ! 
362,713, a decrease of 10,836 cars for 

me period. 
eect” also showed 28,959 surplus 
stock cars, a decrease of 1,568 cars below | 
the number reported on Jan. 8, while | 
surplus refrigerator cars totaled 15,469, 
a decrease of 370 for the same period. 


Direci Airplane Service 
Across Nation Predicted ' 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

fect on ‘the increase of air travel, es-| 
pecially over long distances. 

Railroad fare reductions apparently | 
do not affect charges for the fastest and | 
more luxurious type of suriace transpor-| 
tation, he explained, and decreases 1n | 
coach rates will not attract the class of | 
people who can afford to use airplanes’ 
in order to save time on extended trips. | 

Institution of through service with- | 
out stopovers may interfere with the | 
air-rail combination, Col. Young said, | 
but development of a substantial volume ' 
of business for continuous coast-to-coast | 
air lines probably will be gradual. 

Transcontinental service with an over- | 
night stop at Kansas City is maintained | 
by Transcontinental and Western Air, 
which flies the mail over the central route 
between New York and Los Angeles, ac- | 
cording to information made available by | 
the Post Office Department. A similar | 
service, requiring an overnight stop at) 
Fort Worth, is provided on the southern | 
transcontinental by Southwest Air Fast | 
Express, according to Department of | 


i ers 


Records Required 
On ‘SOS’ Signals 


Radio Commission Orders Ship 


And Coastal Stations to Keep 
Accurate Logs 


Accurate logs of their operation on the 
international regs Sint distress fre- 
quency of 500 locycles, generally 
known as the “SOS” wave, must be 
maintained by all ship and coastal sta- 
tions, and stations licensed’ for marine 
relay service, after Mar. 1, the Federal 
Radio Commission ordered Feb. 2 in 
promulgating a new general order. 

The order (No. 142) cifies that at 
stations where continudus watch is 
maintained, an entry shall be made on 
the log at least every 15 minutes, while 
stations having limited hours of opera- 
tion, similar entry shall be made during 
the time the station is active. In the 
case of stations in the Great Lakes area, 
where the distress frequency is 410 kilo- 
cycles, similar logs must be kept. 

These logs, states the order, shall be 
available to inspection by Government 
radio inspectors in the course of their 
official duties, and information contained 
in them shall be held confidential by in- 
spectors except as may become necessary 
in the discharge of their official duties. 


Load-line Marking 


Placed on Vessels 


Under New Statute 


Work of Surveying Craft to 
Comply With Law Is Pro- 
ceeding Satisfactorily, 
Says Federal Specialist 


Surveying of 1,500 vessels to determine 
how deeply they may be loaded in ac- 
eordance with the new load line safety 
regulation passed by the last Congress 
is proceeding as rapidly as possible, ac- 
cording to a statement Feb. 3 by W. M. 
Lytle, Deputy Commissioner of the Bu- 
reau of Navigation of the Department of 
Commerce. Mr. Lytle’s statement. as 
made public by the Department, follows 
in full text: 

That the load line safety regulation, 
recently enacted by Congress for the en- 
hancement of safety of life and*property 
at sea, is being appreciated by shippers 
and business men of the country is the 
opinion of W. M. Lytle, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Commerce Department’s 
Bureatt of Navigation, who has just re- 
turned from a tour of the Pacific and 
Gulf ports. 

Greater Safety 


Among the larger cities visited by Mr. 


Lytle were Seattle, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, New 
Orleans and Mobile. 

Effective Sept. 2, 1930, the new load 
line regulation has to do with the scien- 


tific marking of vessels Seeegparate 
| 


with the safety of cargo and crew. 
Through mathematical deductions a 
point is determined upon in the bull of 
thé vessel beyond which it is dangerous 
to load the ship. Under these new reg- 
ulations it is thought that more safety 
applies than under the old 1906 rules. 
The load line law regulating the depth 
to which a vessel may be loaded with 
safety was passed by the last Congress. 


Mr. Lytle found that this law was being | 


enforced through the offices of the col- 
lectors of customs as completely as cir- 
cumstances at this time permit. 
Surveys Required 

The 1,500 vessels to which the load 
line applies will have to be surveyed be- 
fore the load line can be marked, Mr. 
Lytle said. This will take considerable 


time but the marking of these vessels! 


should be completed within the present 
calendar year. 
as rapidly as possible. 


The Deputy Commissioner found that | 
the shipping people were»in full accord | 


with the law and wish to have the load 
lines placed as quickly as possible. 


The Bureau of Navigation has issued | 


detailed instructions to collectors of cus- 
toms as to the manner of determining 
the draft of vessels when leaving their 
ports as applied to the load line mark- 


ings based on the salinity of the water, | 


distance from the sea and the zones of 
the ports from which the vessels depart. 


The work is proceeding | 
' 


Commerce airway maps. 


Wage Control on Federal 


Building Projects Favored 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
mendation of the measure and its early | 
e. , 
“on S. Lane of the Bricklayers and 
Plasters International Union appeared, | 
he said, to correct any impression that | 
might have arisen with the Committee 
by reason of statements of Treasury of- 
ficials to the effect that at present there 
are no difficulties arising under Govern- | 
ment contracts by reason of cheap labor 
importations. He cited various recent in- | 
stances where protests wed been filed on | 
rt of his organization. 
the crating to the saving clause, he advo- | 
cated it as placing under departmental | 
control the regulation and preservation | 
of prevailing wages. Admitting that the | 
bill “may or may not accomplish the 
maintenance of prevailing rates,” he 
urged its adoption in light of the emer- 
gency declared by the Secretary of Labor. | 
Organizations Favor Measure : 
M. J. McDonough, representing the | 
building trades department of the Amer-| 
jean Federation of Labor, and John P. 
Frey of the metal trades department | 
of the same organization also appeared | 
to urge the favorable recommendation 


of the bill to the Senate. 


| 


“Under the present situation,” Mr. Mc- times the size of those untreated, and a} 


onough declared, “the Government con- | 
are oe being used. to destroy estab- | 
lished wage rates.” He pointed out that | 
while the difference in the contracts price | 
may be only so much as 1 per-cent, the 
wage rate difference has varied from 25 
to 40 per cent from the prevailing rate. | 

In answer to the chairman, Mr. Mc- | 
Donough declared that in his opinion the | 
bill did and should fix the responsibility 
of maintaining wage scales on govern- 
mental departments. This was with ref- 
erence to the saving clause for settle- 
ment of disputes by the Secretary of 

er. 

— Frey added that the contracts are 
in favor of the bill due to the fact that 
Government contractors, relying on the 
possibilities of cheap labor in their bids, 
preclude the local contractor and the con- 
tractor willing to pay prevailing rates, 
from getting Government contracts. 


| It is expected ultimately to have on rec- 


}ord in the Bureau of Navigation of the| 


| Department of Commerce a report of 
| the draft of each vessel on each depar- 
|ture from a port in the United States 
on a foreign voyage. From these drafts 
it is possible to determine whether the 
vessel was loaded deeper than her load 
line permitted. 


Effects of Fertilizers 
On Food Plants Studied 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
A deficiency of manganese in the soils 


| of South Australia is said to be responsi- | 


ble for certain animal diseases there. 
The extreme potency of a small amount 
of the minerals is. shown by the follow- 
ing records of experiments with plants: 
On manganese-deficient soils of Florida, 
the addition of 50 pounds of manganese 
sulphate per acre raised tomato pro- 


crates; on another field, from 80 crates 


|to 260 crates; and on still another, from | 


a total failure to 456 crates. The lower 
figures are for similar tracts where the 
manganese was omitted. This . small 
amount of manganese was applied to top 
soil which, to a depth of one foot, 
weighed about 4,000,000 pounds per acre. 

In a test of copper treatment of plants 
in California, mere traces of copper re- 
sulted in growth of tomato plants to 10 


single leaf of the treated plant often 
was larger than the entire untreated 
plant. 

The human body has been shown to 
contain, in greater or less amounts, prac- 
tically all of the known chemical ele- 
ments. The modern variegated diet, 
coming from all over the world, is orig- 
inated on soils containing nearly all 
elements, and if the diet is sufficiently 


will provide all the elements necessary 
to life and health. A lack of one of the 
elements often proves disastrous, how- 
| ever, although only a minute quantity of 
it would be sufficient to maintain health. 

Much research is still to be done be- 
fore it can be said definitely that the 
addition of certain elements to fertilizers 
| would prevent all the deficiency diseases 
in man. However, the progress of 
science indicates that much probably 





avis, at the conclusion of 
thet te , was authorized to report the 
bill favorably to the Senate. 


could be done in this respect. Mean- 
while, adequate protection can be ob- 
tained from a varied diet. 


varied and from many sources it usually, 
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Aviation 
Silver Situation 
Said to Depress 


. Chinese Trade 


Value of Exports From 
Japan Gain in January, 
According to World Sur- 
vey of Business Conditions 


The silver situation is having an, un- 
favorable effect on both export and im- 
ports in China, according to the weekly 
survey of world business conditions by 
the Department of Commerce. (Those 
sections dealing with Canada and Latin 
; America were published in the issues of 
Jan. 31 and Feb, 1.) 

The sections dealing with the Far East 
follows: 


Australia 


Australia.—In order to further aid re- 
covery of Australia’s economic condi- 
tions, the Federal basic wage has been 
reduced 10 per cent. This reduction in 
wages affects approximately 50 per cent 
of Australia’n workers. The Federal 
wheat price guarantee scheme has been 
abandoned, alihough the Commonwealth 
Bank offered to help finance trade. 
Wheat shipments remain active. A 
week’s trial is being given to the Tas- 
manian air service by the Australian Na- 
tional Airways. The exchange situation 
is more stringent, with bankers’ selling 
jrates now raised to £125% Australian 
per £100 Lendon money. Even so, the 
| rate is merely nominal, as the banks are 
reported to be meeting only a small frac- 
tion of the demand for foreign exchange 
because of their agreement to supply ap- 
proximately £3,000,000 each month for 
the oversea interest requirements of the 
Commonwealth and State Governments. 
On the outside market exchange on Lon- 
don is being sold at £30 premium per 
hundred, and the market is showing a 
| weak tendency. 


Although the election early in January 
created a more optimistic feeling and 
greated public confidence, business con- 
| ditions continued dull during the month. 
| Merchants are gradually reducing stocks 
| but as yet no foreign orders for replace- 
|ments have been reported. The tin min- 
;ing outlook is locally regarded as more 
hopeful and the announcement of nego- 
| tiations by leading countries for a restric- 
tion of tin exports resulted in a slight} 
| price increase in December. The selling 
}rate for sight drafts on New York 
dropped from 2.84 to 2.838 bolivianos to 
| the dollar on Jan. 3 but has not varied | 
since that date. | 


British Malaya 


British Malaya.—As a result of declin- 
ing values for leading export commodities 
Malayan business was depressed through- 
out 1930. Government revenues were 
seriously affected and money was tight, 
' resulting in slow payments and many re- 
}quests for extension of import drafts. 
Continued activity on the part of the gov- 
ernment in public works construction was 
|the principal bright spot throughout the 
year. Except for one or two months, an 
adverse balance of trade prevailed and 
| exports showed a decline of 28 per cent 
compared with 1929 while imports were 
20 per cent lower, 


Japan was the only important country 
|which increased its sales in Malaya, 
|making special headway in the textile 
market. In the case of most imports 
from the United States, American manu- | 
facturers held or slightly increased their 
| share of the total trade. This was par- 
ticularly true in the markets for canned 
goods, tobacco, cigarettes, sporting goods, 
| office furniture and typewriters. United 
States continued as the chief supplier of 
automotive products, but the total trade 
in automobiles fell off considerably; im- 
| ports of passenger cars decreased 40 per 
cent and trucks 34 per cent. 


China 


China.—The silver situation continues 
|to be the all-absorbing topic of interest 
|in Shanghai business circles, complicated 
by rumors of American silver loans to 
China and by the divergent views on the 
subject. Outlook is thus uncertain, and, 
combined with continued instability, is 
| reflecting unfavorably upon both the im- 
port and export trade. China’s new 
tariff in some instances under specific 
schedules is, because of falling pirces 
abroad, proving higher than contem- 
plated, especially woolen goods, which 
range from 60 to 125 per cent ad valorem 
in present day values. Satisfactory prog- 
ress toward the return of rolling stock 
held by militarists is reported by the 
Ministry of Railways, with completion of 
|the task anticipated next month. The 
| Ministry plans the purchase of consider- 
|able numbers of locomotives and cars, 
| presumably drawing upon returned Brit- 
|ish Indemnity funds for part of the total 
| payment, and upon Chinese bank loans | 
for the balance. 

Continuous silver fluctuations are ex- 
erting an extremely unfavorable influ- 
ence upon both the import and export 
| trade of Tientsin, according to Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Louis C. Venator, 
| Via radiogram dispatched from Tientsin, 
Jan. 24. Transportation conditions in 
| North China remain approximately the 


| Sarme as in the previous week, with dan- 














situation remains unadjusted, likin still 
being collected by a large number of tax 
offices. Money is tightening, in prepara- 
tion of settlements in the approaching 
lunar new year. 

Hong Kong trade for the period April 
!to December in 1930 showed increases in 
both imports and exports over the similar 
period in 1924. The percentages of the 
principal countries in Hong Kong’s 1930 
import trade in Honk Kong dollar value 
are as follows, with 1924 percentages 
given in parentheses: British Empire, 17 
per cent (23); United Kingdom, 9 per 


f ger of the Hai River being icebound now | 
| duction from 76 crates per acre to 237| practically ended. The North China tax 








cent (14); Japan, 12 per cent (18); 


% 
‘ 


Shipping 


7d nase papieadeccdaa . 
GOVERNMENT PURCHASING 


Procedure Followed 


in Securing Supplies, Materials 


and Equipment for Departments and Bureaus 
of the Federal Government 


ARTICLE XVIII 
By Major John D. Cutter, 


Major Cutter, in the 


Assistant Director, Supply Service, United States Veterans’ Bureau 


ollowing article, continues his discussion of the pur- 


chasing procedure of ih Veterans’ Bureau, begun in the issue of Feb. 3. 


E general policy of this Bureau is to purchase large quantities of 
supplies currently used, stock same in our two general supply 
depots (one located at Perry Point, Md., and the other at Chicago, 
Ill.), then breaking up the packages and retailing, as it were, to stations 


upon requisition. 


However, because of the enormous stock of surplus 


supplies which we fell heir to fr6m the Army, Navy, Public Health Serv- 
ice, etc., immediately after the World War, we have been able to supply 
many of the wants from this stock instead of having to purchase new 


material. 


Such purchases as are necessary are usually accomplished on 


the basis of quarterly, semiannual or annual requirements. 


Requisitions, for what are known as 
standard supplies, are sent in quarterly 
from each station to the supply depot 
designated for that particular station 
and also to Central Office. Non-stand- 
ard supplies, which have to be pur- 
chased upon Government specifica- 
tions or those compiled in our .own 
service, are secured upon solicitation 
of bids at appropriate periods in the 
year when the market is lowest, this 
matter being watched through the 
daily market reports. The requisitions 
from field stations are filled at once on 
receipt at the supply depots, many 
items being packed in one case, sav- 
ing considerable in transportation 
charges. As stated before, in order to 
secure advantage of market conditions, 
it is necessary to be in a position, not 
only to purchase large quantities, but 
also to have storage facilities adequate 
to warehouse same. This we are able 
to do in the establishment and main- 
tenance of the two supply depots men- 
tioned. Another advantage, in han- 
dling supplies in this manner, is the 
opportunity of saving effected in ship- 
ping in carload lots rather than many 
shipments in smaller less carload lots. 

As may well be imagined, the items 
furnished number in the thousands, 
and comprise a miscellany representa- 
tive of practically every physical need. 
While it is neither possible nor desir- 
able to enumerate these articles, their 
diversity of application and volume is 
indicated by a glance at the supply 
schedules covering articles from pins 
to addressograph machines, capsules 
to x-ray machines, condiments and 
toothpicks to quarters of beef, chicken 
feed, colored beads, coal, gasoline, writ- 
ing pens, clothing, fioor polishes, etc. 


- * Ok 

SUPPLIES for our hospita!s include 

furniture and equipment, such as 
surgical instruments, drugs, textiles, 
pillows, bath robes, pajamas and other 
clothing of all sorts, supplies for oc- 
cupational therapy such as _ yarns, 
beads, leather, etc., electrical machines 
for medical use such as x-ray and phy- 
siotherapy, kitchen furniture and uten- 
sils, dining room and cafeteria furnish- 
ings including dishes, silverware; nap- 
ery; talking machines, radio outfits, 
stage settings and scenery for hospital 
recreational buildings. Outside’ sup- 
plies include motor equipment of all 
classes, passenger cars, buses, ambul- 
ances, trucks, tractors and fire engines, 
likewise farming implements, since at 
many of our hospitals farming activi- 
ties, on quite a large scale, are engaged 
in for the purpose of providing out- 
door occupational therapy for patients 
for whom this is found to be # very 
desirable type of treatment, and it has 
also an important economical phase as 
it aids in supplying the table with fresh 
panies, milk, butter, eggs and 
ruit. 


The purchase of staple food supplies, 
such as canned fruit and vegetables, 
flour, sugar, coffee, tea, etc., is cen- 
tralized and contracts are entered into 
for the quantity required by all hos- 
pitals for a quarter, six months’ or a 
year’s supply. Some of the articles are 
shipped direct to stations on regular 
schedule by the manufacturer or vendor 
on the “drop shipment” plan, other 
commodities are shipped to the two 
supply depots or to two contract ware- 
houses (one at New Orleans and the 
other at San Francisco) and retailed 


United States, 7.1 per cent (8.2); Ger- 
many, 4.6 per cent (2.6); 1930’ exports 
were distributed as follows: British Em- 
pire, 12 per cent (10); United Kingdom, 
9.5 per cent (14); China, 53 per cent 
(63.5); Japan, 4 per cent (5); and United 
States, 3.3 per cent (3.7). Manchuria 
presents an extremely pessimistic out- 
look because of weak demand for Man- 
churia’s export commodities, and further 
depreciations in silver. Railways are 
contemplating reductions in freight rates 
in order to induce business activity. The 
Chinese Eastern Railway announced a 
reduction of 50 per cent in passenger 
rates, effective Feb. 1. 


Japan 
Japan.—Business and industry in Ja- 
pan continues at a moderate rate of ac- 


tivity with foreign trade for the first, 


20 days of January showing an excess 
of exports of 6,000,000 yen. This is an 
unusual trend for the first month of the 
year when usually an excess of imports 
occurs. The reversal of the trend this 
year, however, is due more to a decline 
in imports of raw cotton than to any 
pronounced increase in export trade. Al- 
though stocks of raw cotton are still 
below normal, importers are cautious in 
making further commitments and are 
buying on a hand to mouth basis in view 
of the continued decline in*prices and pro- 
duction curtailments in the spinning and 
weaving industries. 

Prices of Japan’s agrictltural products 
are still falling. Large crops have con- 
tributed to the decline. Further govern- 








from there to the hospitals on quar- 
terly requisitions. 

Meats and packing house products, 
as well as butter, eggs, milk and cream, 
and fresh fruit and vegetables are pur- 
chased on Federal or Burenu specifica- 
tions by the hospitals locally. All 
meats, fowls, etc., being inspected by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry (B. 
A. I.) for purity and edibility, and by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
(B. A. E.) for grade, before being 
accepted for use. 

It might be said here that the plan 
of centralized purchase of foodstuffs, 
was inaugurated about five years ago, 
previous to that time all subsistence 
supplies were purchased locally at each 
hospital, ‘and no particular specifica- 
tions employed, resulting in higher 
prices for mediocre goods, and a vary- 
ing class of food supplies at the hos- 
pitals. Our present system guarantees 
the same grade or Spe of article to 
each hospital uniformly, the hospital 
at Sunmount, N. Y., receiving the 
same grade as Tuscon, Ariz. The char- 
acter of the foodstuffs has been greatly 
improved, and by purchasing in large 
quantities, we have been able natur- 
ally to invite wider competition and 
much lower prices. 


* * - 

SAMPLES are required of each item 

when bids are invited and these 
are carefully inspected and graded by 
qualified experts, either at the can- 
nery or at the Pure Food and Drug 
Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture, and the lowest bid ac- 
cepted on such commodities as come up 
to the specifications. A further safe- 
guard is provided by inspection at the 
hospital at time of use and any arti- 
cle, about which there may be some 
doubt, is laid aside, sample sent to 
Washington and again tested by the 
Department of Agriculture. With the 
above precautions, it is fair to assume 
that little opportunity is afforded for 
substitution of inferior goods. It is 
believed that the centralized purchase 
of foods by this Bureau for the use 
of its hospitals exceeds that of any 
commercial organization in the United 
States. 

In the purchase of drugs, chemicals 
and similar items, each is tested at the 
factory or warehouse by an expert 
chemist of the United States Navy 
before shipment is made. The services 
of Navy experts are also made use of 
in the testing of various other supplies. 
In addition to this, the Bureau of 
Standards passes on samples of tex- 
tiles, such as sheets, bed spreads, pil- 
low cases, various types of instruments 
and technical equipment, in order that 
we may be sure that the article meets 
the requirements of our specifications 
and that we are getting 100 cents 
value for every dollar spent. 

In conclusion, the figures for fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1930, show an ex- 
penditure of approximately $4,000,000 
for supplies and equipment, including 
$53,000 for recreational equipment 
and $35,000 for books, magazines and 
periodicals. The above is further 
augmented by the purchases of nearly 
$7,000,000 for subsistence, supplies and 
provisions. We shipped from our sup- 
ply depots, stock valued at $2,500,000, 
in 1,630 carloads which would equal a 
freight train 12 miles long. This ton- 
nage was handled at the supply depots 


at an average cost of $2.615 per $100 
value. 


ment purchases of rice are essential in 
order to maintain prices. The official re- 
port of last year’s rice crop places pro- 
duction at 66,882,000 koku (392,435,000 
bushels), an increase of 7,157,000 koku 
(36,643,000 bushels). The cocoon crop 
for 1930 was 106,464,000 kwan (878,328,- 
000 pounds), an increase of 4.3 per cent 
over 1929, according to official reports, 
and prices are now lower. 


Philippine Islands 


Philippine Islands.—A slight recession 
from the small improvements which 
occurred in Philippine business condi- 
tions in November, took place during the 
last month in 1930. Abaca prices re- 
ceded from the earlier slight gains, the 
sugar market weakened, and coconut 
products reached new low levels. Re- 
tailers reported that Christmas trade was 
profitable, but from 12 to 20 per cent 
under that of the previous year. Decem- 
ber bank collections were satisfactory 
and collections in the wholesale trade 
showed some improvement, but retail 
collections continued unsatisfactory. 
Credit extensions were difficult and new 
loans were granted only on an excep- 
tionally secured basis. 


Netherland East Indies 


Netherland East Indies.—Netherland 
East Indiés trade and economic conditions 
during the last year were generally de- 
pressed and it is felt in business circles 
that the depression will be intensified 


as long as low prices for all export com- 
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Suez Canal Traffic 
Declines for 1930 


Total Tonnage Less Than 1929 
Period. But Gains Over 
Previous Year 


. . During the first three quarters of 1930 
ships of 23,834,000 net tons, Suez Canal 
measurement, passed through the Suez 
Canal, a decrease of 1,027,000 net tons 
or 4,1. per cent as compared with the 
same period in 1929, and an increase of 
230,000 net tons over the 1928 period, 
according to a report from Consul Leo J. 
Callanan, Port Said, Egypt. 

The tolls collected during the first 
three quarters of 1930 amounted to 788,- 
890,000 French francs (one French franc 
equals $0.0392) against 827,420,000 
French francs collected during the com- 
parative period. The decrease in fees 
collected amounts to 38,530,000 French 
francs. 

British ships; as usual, maintained the 
first place but its percentage in net ton- 
nage dropped from 56.85 to 55.73 per 
cent. German vessels passed to second 
rank and their percentage reached 10.64 
instead of 10.50 per cent reached during 
the same neriod of last year. Nether- 
land vessels reached a percentage of 
10.64 per cent against 10.57 per cent dur- 
ing the comparative period. 

The total cargo tonnage passing 
through the Suez Canal during the first 
nine months of 1930 showed a decrease 
of 4,032,000 tons when compared with 
the same period in 1929 or a decrease of 
15.6 per cent. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Charges Increased 
On Return Receipts 


For Guaranteed Mail 


Bill Authorizing Raise in 
Fees on Registered and 
Insured Notices of Deliv- 
ery Signed by President 


_President Hoover on Feb. 2 signed a 
bill (H. R. 8649) authorizing the Post- 
master General to collect an increased 
charge for return receipts for domestic 
registered and insured mail when such 
receipts are requested after the mailing. 

The new law makes section 3928 of 
the revised statutes read as follows: 

“Sec. 3928. Whenever the sender shall 
so request, and upon payment of a fee 
of 3 cents at the time of mailing or of 
5 cents subsequent to the time of mail- 
ing, a receipt shall be obtained for any 
registered mail matter, showing to whom 
and when the same was delivered, which 
receipt shall be returned to the sender, 
and be received in the courts as prima 
facie evidence of such delivery: Pro- 
vided further, that upon payment of 
the additional sum of 20 cents at the 
time of mailing, a receipt shall be. ob- 
tained for any registered mail matter, 
showing to whom, when, and the ad- 
dress where the same was delivered, 
which receipt shall be returned to the 
sender, and be received in the courts as 
prima facie evidence of such delivery.” 

The new law also provides for postal 
insurance fees of 5 cents for indemnifi- 
cation not to exceed $5; 8 cents for in- 
demnification not to exceed $25; 10 cents 
for indemnification not to exceed $50; 
and 25 cents for indemnification not to 
exceed $100, with the same language as 
to receipts and fees as in section 3928. 

The Postmaster General would be au- 
thorized to impose or remit fines on con- 
tractors or carriers transporting the 
mails by air or water on routes extend- 
ing beyond the United States for any 
unreasonable or unnecessary delay or 
other mail transportation delinquencies 
under another bill (H. R. 8806), which 
President Hoover also signed on Feb. 2. 


Tariff Inquiry Covering 
Fresh Vegetables Begun 


The Tariff Commission announces that 
investigations have been instituted, un- 
der the provisions of section 336 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, with respect to fresh 
vegetables. 

The vegetables included in these in- 
vestigations are tomatoes in their nat- 
ural state; peppers in their natural 
state; green or unripe peas; lima beans, 
green or unripe; eggplant; cucumbers; 
okra. 

The investigations covering the first 
three items were ordered in accordance 
with Senate Resolution 414, introduced 
by Senator Hayden of Arizona. The re- 
maining four articles were contained in 
applications received by the Commission 
from Hutcheson & Company, Inc., of 
New York City. : 

The Commission has merged in the in- 
vestigations with respect to fresh to- 
matoes and peppers the applications con- 
cerning these two items received from 
the West Coast Vegetable Association 
of Nogales. a> 

(Issued by the Tariff Commission.) 
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modities continue. Average prices in 
1930 for the chief export items were 
about 30 per cent below the lowest price 
levels of the preceding year. 

The general retrenchment in business 
activities was responsible for a deficit in 
government finances of over 70,000,000 
florins and a reduction in bank note cir- 
culation from 291,000,000 florins at the 
beginning of the year to 253,000,000 
florins on Jan. 3, 19381. (florin equals 
$0.402, also the average value of 1930.) 
Estate and native agricultural crops were 
affected alike by the low values, which 
reduced general purchasing power, espe- 
cially in the rubber districts of Sumatra 
and Borneo. Economic conditions in Java 
also were affected adversely by a pro- 
longed drouvht, which caused a reduction 
‘in the rice crop. 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 
(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
The Denver and Rio Grande Western R. R. Co, 


Decemb 


1930 

1,951,939 
151,059 
2,281,300 
198,104 
466,844 
731,624 
1,565,947 
715,353 
200,000 

1,466 
513,887 
523,666 
2,524.31 

68.6 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue 

Total oper. rev.. 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment. . 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad.... 

ets he iit es high din bape 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 
Net after taxes, etc 

Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated... 
Operating ratio ....... 


Twelve Months 

1930 1929 
24,951,021 
2,594,860 
29,747,537 
3,862,180 
5,577,686 
9,179,737 
20,693,801 
9,053,736 
2,170,000 
5,096 
6,878,640 
6,940,942 
2,549.15 

69.6 


er 
1929 
2,333,176 
214,445 
2,766,746 
243,294 
641,495 
927,382 
1,990,291 
716,455 
200,000 
1,312 
575,143 
590,656 
2,563.56 
71.9 


1930 


3,439,941 
34,828,669 
5,441,659 
6,592,013 
10,236,514 
24,535,166 
10,293,503 
2,395,000 
5,033 
7,893,470 
8,528,676 
2,558.34 
70.4 


December 


28,541,532! 1,113,990 
188,816 
1,464,458 
124,402 
252,989 
654,220 
1,180,183 
284,276 
32,707 
468 
251,101 
287,785 
1,944.40 
80.6 


Central of Georgia Ry. 

Twelve Months 
1930 1929 
16,288,888 19,060,874 
2,725,868 3,431,606 
21,082,429 25,033,992 
2,192,546 3,381,979 
3,504,784 4,397,931 
8,505,211 9,333,788 
16,123,140 19,134,802 
4,959,289 5,899,190 
1,322,863 1,580,964 

8,163 9,068 
8,628,263 4,359,728 
8,668,811 4,508,457 

1,944.40 1,944.57 
16.5 16.4 


1929 

1,334,272 
286,046 
1,867,759 
154,747 
344,636 
787,636 
1,443,946 
423,633 
72,787 
656 
850,190 
373,907 
1,994.40 

17.8 


8, 
1, 


2, 
3, 
8, 


10,879,800 
1,215,909 


2, 


1, 
1, 
9,324.59 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
December Twelve Months 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
524,999 9,481,034 111,157,128 128,777,844 
119,342 1,502,827 15,360,186 18,817,973 
12,354,857 141,379,422 162,409,925 
1,590,397 20,311,640 24,414,605 
2,518,859 22,553,488 26,080,966 
4,443,418 46,922,911 562,083,144 
9,362,100 98,877,814 111,565,548 
2,992,757 42,501,608 50,844,382 
159,002 11,191,876 12,025,394 
4,875 30,200 26,562 
2,828,880 $1,279,532 38,792,426 
2,536,086 27,956,064 35,357,963 
9,366.86 9,382.76 9,373.21 
75.8 69.9 68.7 


631,915 
791,034 
338,685 
541,115 
690,027 

1,412 
849,676 
459,521 


16.6 
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Air Line to Alaska 
To Contact With 
Far East Studied 


Commerce Department Says 
Service May Be Part of 
Route From Buenos Aires 
To Arctic 


Closér contact with the Far East 
would be provided by an air route from 
the United States to Alaska, according 
to information received by the Aeronau- 
tics Trade Division of the Department of 
Commerce, just made public. 

Proposed service up the Mackenzie 
River and across the Bering Sea to So- 
viet Russia, China and Japan may be 
established in the near future, in the 
opinion of trade observers, the announce- 
ment said. This route, it was pointed 
out, might be part of an 11,000-mile air- 
line from Buenos Aires to the Arctic. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

Establishment of a permanent air 
route from the United States to Alasija, 
which trade observers see as a possibiify 
of the near future, would serve as a new 
and closer contact with the Far Ea: 
according to trade advices received b 
the Aeronautics Trade Division of the 
Commerce Department. 

It is believed probable that the route 
would follow the proposed Pacific Yukon 
Highway in connection with which air 
survey work was carried on last Sum- 
mer. Supply bases used for the survey 
were Lake Damdochax and Sawmill 
Lake close to Telegraph Creek, Lake 
Atlin and Dease Lake. Lake Takla and 
Babine Lake are used for refueling. 
These places would serve as airports on 
the air route. 

In addition to the many flights car- 
ried on by the Government of British 
Columbia there have been five through 
flights from Seattle via this route to 
Dawson and Fairbanks. One of these 
flights was made -in 14 days from Vir- 
ginia, Minnesota to Fairbanks. The dis- 
tance of 275 miles from Dawson to Fair- 
banks was made in 3 hours and 5 min- 
utes. The estimated airline distance is 
2,500 miles. ; 

Fairbanks and Anchorage are the main 
centers of aviation in Alaska and planes 
are operating on regular schedule from 
Fairbanks to Ruby, Nome and north- 
ward and from Anchorage to Takotna, 
Akiak, Unalakleet and Nome. The regu- 
lar line of flight from Seattle, Van- 
couver, Harrison, Hot Springs, Seton 
Lake, Quesnel, Prince George, Stuart 
Lake, Babine Lake, Takla Lake, Dease 
Lake, Teslin Lake, Atlin Lake, Carcross, 
Whitehorse, Selkirk, Dawson Eagle, 
Fairbanks or Aklavik. There is a regu- 
lar air service which has operated many 
times between Atlin Lake, Tulsequah and 
Juneau. A Junkers pontoon plane is op- 
erated commercially around Prince 
George and a Lockheed pontoon is used 
between Lake Atlin and Juneau. 

The proposed line would be up the 
Mackenzie River and across Bering 
Strait into Soviet Russia, and from there 
to China and Japan. It is not looking 
too far into the future, according to#he 
trade, to see this route a part of an 
11,000-mile route from Buenos Aires to 
the Arctic. 


— 4 
Boston Would Lease Federal 
Land for Public Airport 


Federal lease of Governors Island, 
Mass., a small island in Boston harbor, 
to the City of Boston for a public avia- 
tion field would be authorized under a 
House bill .(H. R. 14043) now pending 
in the Senate. The bill, just passed by 
the House as an emergency measure as 
part of the program of the present 
mayor of Boston to relieve unemploy- 
ment there, will mean an expenditure 
by Boston of $1,250,000, according ‘to 
the bill’s sponsor, Representative McCor- 
mack (Dem.), of Dorchester, Mass. 

Mr. McCormack explained orally that 
the Federal Government will have the 
right to take back the property at any 
time it desires. The bill proposes that 
any leases so executed may provide for 
grading and filling of the island and 
underwater lands as may be necessary 
for airport purposes. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Feb. 3 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 28495.—Federated Metals Corp. ve,St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway: Rates chiflfzed 
on scrap copper and scrap brass, as a sep- 
arate carload, and on scrap aluminum, as 
a less than carload, in a car with scrap 
iron, from Millville Junction, Fla., to St. 
Louis, Mo., found inapplicable in part. Ap- 
plicable rate on scrap aluminum found not 
unreasonable. Rate charged on scrap cop- 
per and scrap brass found unreasonable, 
Present rate on all the considered commodi- 
ties found not unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 23406.—Alpena Leather Corp. v. De- 
troit & Mackinac Railway: Hide trimmings, 
in carloads, from Alpena, Mich., to Chicago, 
Ill., found misrouted. No damage found to 
have resulted from the misrouting. Rate 
charged found applicable and not unreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed. 

Examiner’s Report 

The Commission also made public a 
proposed report of Examiner C. P, How- 
ard, dealing with his conclusions as to 
the disposition of a finance case, which 
is summarized as follows: 

Finance Docket No. 8374 and related 
cases.—Houston & Texas Central Railroad, 
proposed construction: Recommended that: 
(1) A certificate, be issued authorizing the 
Houston & Texas Central Railroad Com- 
pany to construct a branch line of railroad 
in Harris County, Tex., and that the re- 
quest for permission to retain excess earn- 
ings from the operation of said line be 
denied. (2) The Commission find that the 
present and future public convenience and 
necessity are not shown to require the con- 
struction and operation by the Warren 
Central Railroad Company of a proposed 
line of railroad in Harris County, Tex. 

Uncontested Finance Decision _ 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Feb, 3 made public a summarized 
notice in an uncontested finance deci- 
sion, which follows: 


Supplemental report and order in F. D, 
Nos. 8050 and 8383, Pennsylvania, Ohio & 
Detroit R. R. Co Bonds, modifying orders 
of Feb, 13, 1930, 168 I. C. C. 799, and Aug. 
1, 1930, 166 I. C. C, 287, so as to permit 
the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. to sell at Mot 
less than 98 per cent of par and accrued 
interest $6,483,000 of Pennsylvania, Ohio 
& Detroit: R. R. Co. first and refunding 
mortgage 4% per cent bonds, series A, no 
held by it, approved. 
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Public Utilities | 
Change Advised _|Acq uisition of Operating Units [Testimony Given |Output of Hydroelectric Power Authority to Use 
By Alabama Utility Described) (py Oil Shale Said| Showed Gain During December| Extreme Radio 
| Act of | Colorado Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Covers Various 


Transactions in Connection With Growth of 


In Compensation 


‘Amendment Providing '$3,- 


000 to Widows With 
$500 for Each Dependent 
Child Recommended 1 


State of Colorado: 

Denver, Feb. 3. 
An amendnient to the Workmen’s Com- 
ensation Act of Colorado to ‘provide 
3,000 compensation to a widow without 
children in death cases with $500 addi- 
tional for each dependent. child, the 
maximum not-to exceed $5,000, has been: 
recommended by the State Industrial 

Commission in its eleventh report. 


Another recommendation was for the | 
establishment of a subsequent injuries 
fund. Under this proposal employers 
who hire workers with a partial disabil- 
ity would not be liable in ease of further 


for that portion due to the later injury. 
The remainder of the compensation would 
tome from the subsequent injuries fund 
to which employers would contribute 
$300 for each death case in which there 
are no dependents. 
Other Suggestions 
eA number of other suggestions dealt 
with administrative features of the law. 
The recommendations follow in full text: 
The. Commission has always held that 
section 21 of the Compensation Act was 
intended .to prevent any employer from 
collecting. the cost of compensation in- 
surance from his employes. During the 
last two years we have received a great 
many complaints from employes that 
employers are deducting the cost of com- 
msation insurance from their wages. 
We would suggest that this section be 
amended to prevent any employer from 
doing this and would suggest a penalty 
for violation of this provision. 
Section 30 of the Compensation Act 
requires every employer to report all ac- 





cidents to the Commission. Considerable ; 


difficulty has been encountered jn secur- 
ing these reports promptly. Twenty-five 
per cent of all first reports fall short 
of complying with the provisions of sec- 
tion 30. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Jan. 27 by Jud- 
son C. Dickerman, investigator of 
the Federal Trade Commission, ap- 
pearing as a witness in the Commis- 
sion’s investigation into . financial 
activities of power and gas utilities, 
was begun in the issue of Feb. 3 and 
proceeds as follows: 


Q. With the increase~in number of 
consumers served and in total revenues 
was there a noticeable increase in in- 
vestment in plant and equipment? 
A. The fixed capital records show net 
additions in the four years of $78,467,- 
000. A goodly part of this was due to 
the merger with other companies in 1927. 

Q. Fixed capital at the close of 1929 
was equal to $8.98 per $1 of revenue 
from electric operations? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the ratio of expenses to 
revenues? A. In 1929 operating expen- 
ditures, not including taxes and depre- 
ciation, were 26.1 per cent of the net 
operating revenues, or inclusives of the 
latter named item, 40.5 per cent. That is, 


Bonding of Officers 


+ In Charge of Public 


Funds Is Requested 


South Carolina Commission 
Asks Legislation in An- 
nual Report to Governor 


And General Assembly 


State of South Carolina: 

Columbia, Feb. 3. 
Surety bonds should be required of 
every public official in South Carolina 
who handles public funds, the State Tax 
Commission suggests in its sixteenth 


S , {annual report to the Governor and gen- 
We suggest that this section be| eneral assembly. 


The section of the 


amended to provide a penalty for fail-|report relating to this subject follows 
ure to make these reports promptly giv-|in full text: 


ing the information required. 


Section 27 of the Compensation Act | 


provides the procedure for enforcement 
of compensation claims against nonin- 
sured employers. Our experience has 
been suck-that we wish to suggest that 
this section of the act be amended to 
provide for the transcribing of all awards 
in noninsured cases direct to the District 
Court and provision for the-issuance of 
an execution thereon. 


Acts have heretofore. been passed 
which have been intended to safeguard 
the revenues collected for State pur- 
poses. The State Treasurer, as well as 
departments and institutions handling 
State funds, are required to secure from 
banking institutions, in which — State 
funds are d@posited, collateral sufficient 
to protect the State: Some counties also 
take advantage of such acts but why 
should not the provisions of the acts in 


We recommend that section 47 bej question include each and every. official 
amended, the amendments:to have in|in South Carolina handling, tax funds? 


mind the speedy administration of the 
act and at the same time do justice as 
between the employer and employe. We 
suggest that the average weekly wages 
} A injured person at the time of .the 
jury be taken as the basis upon which 
to compute benefits. The use of the 
weekly wages as of the date ofthe ac- 
cident in temporary disability cases 
would permit of a more prompt pay- 
ment than the present method.’ ° 
Safety Devices Favored. \ 
Section 83 requires the Commission to 
reduce compensation in all cases where 
the employe fails to use a safety device 
or fails to obey a reasonable safety rule. 
We believe it to be a fair proposition 
that compensation should be increased 
50 per cent in all cases where the em- 
ployer fails to provide safety devices and 
we recommend that the act be amended 
in this respect. 


Section 84 requires that all claims| 
must be filed within six months after | 
the injury or within one year after! 
The| 


death resulting from the injury. 
original act provided for a year’s limita- 
tion. We believe that a year is to be 
preferred to six months and suggest that 
the act be amended in this respect, and 
that the amendment provide an excep- 
tion as to the cases where it is found 
as a fact that the employer had knowl- 
edge of the injury but failed to make 
any report to the Commission. In cases 
of this kind we believe the period of 
limitation should run from the date tha 
knowledge of such accident is brought to 
the attention of the Commission. 

Our law makes no distinction as to 
death benefits paid to a widow without 
children and to a widow with one or 
more dependent children. Many States 
draw a distinction in this respect and 
we respectfully suggest that considera- 
tion be given to this phase of the Com- 
pensation Act to; the end that more 
equitable payments be made, taking into 

nsideration the number of minor de- 
Bendents. We would also suggest that 
the maximum amount be paid in all cases 
where death results from the accident. 

We would recommend that the act be 
amended to provide $3,000,000 compen- 
sation to a widow without children and 
that $500 additional be added to this 
amount for each minor child, the maxi- 
mum not to exceed $5,000 in any case. 

We recommend that section 97 of the 
act be amended to provide that petition 
for review be filed within 15 days after 
the date of the award instead of 10 days, 
as at present. This is recommended be- 
cause attorneys outside of Denver do not 
think it is sufficient time for a man liv- 
ing outside of the City and County .of 
Denver to draw up and file a petition 
for review. 

During the last two years the insur- 
ance companies writing compensation in- 
surance on employes, of the.coal mines 
of this State have refused to insure em- 
ployes -who have ‘lost an arm, leg, foot, 
or eye. As a result of this attitude the 
coal mining companies have found it 
necessary to discharge men who have 
suffered permanent disability’ of this 
kind. A majority -of these men have 
been employed for many years in. the 
coal mines of this State, no objection 
having been raised to their employment 
by the insurance companies until re- 
cently. A large majority of these men 
have worked only in the coal mines and 
know very little about any other kind 
of employment. Under these conditions 
it is extremely difficult for them to get 
work of any kind and, as a result, they 
are in many cases unable to make a liy- 
ing for their families. 

The insurance companies object to the 
employment of these men for the reason 
that should they sustain a further per- 
manent injury the insurance companies 

ould be liable under section 76 of the! 
Colorado Compensation Act for. greater 
compensation than if the injured person 
had not sustained a previous disability, 
loss of a member. 








Thousands of dollars of tax money 
will have to be paid again by the tax- 
payers because officials in charge of 
such funds did not protect the same. 
Enormous. amounts.-of..public funds 
have also been lost for the reason that 
surety bonds were not required in 
amounts equal to funds collected an- 
nually by certain officials who have been 
found short in their accounts. Some 
State officials should be definitely 
charged with the duty of requiring 
surety bonds, ample in amount, from 
every public official in the State han- 
dling public funds. If this step had 
been taken years ago the taxpayers in 
some of the counties would not have 
had imposed upon them additional taxes 
because of the loss of public funds, which 
could and should have been safe- 
guarded. 


Decisions 
—by— 
Radio Commission 


Applications granted by the Federal 
Radio Commission have just been an- 
nounced by.the Commission as, follows: 


Applications granted: 

WLIT, tie Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., 
granted construction permit to install new 
equipment to conform with General Orders 
91 and 97, increasing maximum rated power 
of equipment to 1 kw. 

KGA, Nerthwest Broadcasting System, 
Inc., Spokane, Wash., granted construction 
permit to change equipmynt to: conform 
with General Orders 91 and 97, increasing 
maximum rated power of equipment from 
2% kw. to 5 kw. 

WJJD, Supreme Lodge of ‘the World, 
Loyal Order of Moose, Mooseheart, IIL, 
granted construction permit to change 
equipment, increasing maximum _ rated 
power of equipment from 12% kw. to 20 
kw. only. 

WAEB, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, granted construction permit for 
new transmitter, 8,015 ke. day only; 1 kw. 

KGQX, Alaska Washington Airways, Inc., 
Seattle, Wash.; KGQW, Juneau, Alaska, 
granted modification of construction permit 
to extend completion date to Feb, 15, 1931. 

KGUN, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Doug- 
las, Ariz., granted license to cover construc- 
tion permit, 2,326, 2,344, 4,140 ke., unlimited, 
6,260, 6,275, 12,210 ke. day only; 150 w. 
KGSD, Albuquerque, N. Mex., granted li- 
cense; 2,722, 4,108 ke, unlimited; 6,350, 
8,015, 12,180 ke. day only; 150 w. KGSD, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., granted license same 
as above. KGUN, Douglas, Ariz. granted 
license, 3,484 ke, unlimited; 5,600, 5,630 ke. 
day only; 400 w. 

KSA, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Edmonds, 
Wash., granted license for marine relay 
service. 

WCM, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
Chatham, Mass,, granted license; calling 
and transmission of operating signals, 143, 
500 ke.; working and transmission of op- 
erating signals, 111, 117, 125, 129, 187, 141, 
406 ke.; 750 w. WGV, Galveston, Tex., 
granted modification of license for addi- 
tional frequencies of 500 kc. - : 

KHCJQ, Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., granted authority 
to use temporary broadcast pickup fre- 
quency, Feb. 3, for Station <<MTR, 2,368 kc., 
50 w. 

Set for hearing: 

C, M. Schaap, Ft. Collins, Colo., requests 
construction permit, 1,200 ke., 15 w., share 
with KGEK equally if 5-P-B-1816 (desig- 
nated for hearing Dec. 19) is granted, or 
one-third time sharing with KGEK and 
KGEW if said application is denied. 

KLCN, Charles Leo Lintzenich, Blythe- 
ville, Ark., requests modification of license 
to increase operating power from 50 to 
100 w. 


ail amenities seat einen 
dustry should take care of its own peo- 
ple in matters of this kind. To meet this 
condition several States have established 
what is known as a “Subsequent Injury 
Fund.” These laws pevide that the em- 
ployer shall not be liable for compensa- 
tion to an employe for the combined dis- 
abilities, but only for that portion due 
for the later injury, as though no prior 


The Commission believes that each in-| disability or impairment had existed. 


Alabama Power Company 
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of each dollar of revenue 26.1 cents were 
expended in operations including main- 
tenance, 14.4 per cent went for taxes, 
licenses and into a retirement fund, and 
59.5 cents were available for interest, 
dividends and surplus. 


Q. What relation “existed between 
taxes, fixed capital and revenues? A. 
Taxes in 1929 were the heaviest. ever 
levied. They amounted to 1.02 per cent 
on the total fixed capital, to .1117 cents 
on each kilowatt hour sold and to 9.2 per 
cent_of the net operating revenues. 


Q. What is your general opinion after 
inspecting the properties of their design, 
grade of installation and quality of main- 
tenance? A. I was impressed with the 
high class engineering and grade of con- 
struction of everything in evidence about 
those properties which have been con- 
structed under the management of Ala- 
bama Power Company and its affiliates. 
The properties were well maintained, 
clean, well pointed, good hotsekeeping 
evident everywhere. Advantage seemed 
to be taken of new ideas in equipment 
available from several makers. Employes 
generally seemed to be furnished with 
good conveniences and good working 
conditions. The whole organization re- 
flects paintaking ability. Information 
asked for was supplied in unusually 
se arrangement and in ample detail. 

hysical equipment and staff organiza- 
tion and personnel seemed constituted to 
render high grade service. The generally 
moderate unit costs of installation and 
operations reflect the skill and judgment 
of the management, together with low- 
cost advantages of that section of the 
country. 


Robert J. Ryder testified as follows: 


Q. Have you made an examination of 
some of the books and accounting rec- 
ords of the Alabama Power Company? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Have you prepared a report on that 
examination of the accounts and records 
of the Alabama Power Company? A. 
Yes, sir. . 

Q. When and where was the present 
Alabama Power Company incorporated? 
A. Present Alabama Power Company 
was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Alabama, Nov. 10, 1927. 


Q. What was the purpose of the incor- 
poration of that company? A. The com- 
pany was incorporated for the purpose 
of merging the properties and assets of 
the Alabama Power Company, Gulf Elec- 
tric Company and the Houston Power 
Company. ' 

Q. I take it from that that there has 
been an Alabama Power Company, of 
course, before Nov, 10, 1927? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q.. State briefly what were the con- 
stituent companies of the former Ala- 
bama Power Company. A. The original 
Alabama Power Company was _ incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of 
Alabama, Dec. 4, 1906. 

July 28, 1913, the following: companies 
were merged with the Alabama Power 
Company: The Alabama Electric Com- 
pany, the Wetumpka Power Company, 
the Alabama Pow@r and Electric Com- 
pany, the Alabama Power Development 
Company. 

Q. Was there any other merger after 
1913 in which the Alabama Power Com- 
pany figured? A. Yes, sir, on Mar. 5, 
1915. 

Q. And what companies were then con- 
solidated with the Alabama Power Com- 
pany? A. The Huntsville Railway, Light 
and Power Company, the Decatur Ligh 
Power and Fuel Company, the Etowa 
Light and Power Company, and the Pell 
City Light and Power Company. 

Q. Was there another consolidation in 
| 1918? 

A. The Little River Power Company 
was consolidated with the Alabama 
Power Company on Jan. 29. 

Q. Was there another consolidation 
in 1925? A. Yes, sir, in January, 1926, 
at which time the Birmingham, Mont- 
gomery and Gulf Power Company, and 
the Sheffield Power Company were 
merged with the Alabama Power Com- 
pany. 

Q. What was the fixed capital of the 
company in 1916? A, At Dec. 31, 1916, 
the fixed capital was $29,088,328. At 
Dec. 31, 1929, it was $166,461,574. 

Q. What investments in affiliated com- 
panies did the Alabama Power Com,- 
pany hold at those times? 

A. Theé*investments in affiliated com- 
panies at 1916 were $1,485,400, and in 
1929 $1,213,372. 

Q. Tell us what you can of the finan- 
cial dealings of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany with the old holding company, the 
Alabama Traction, Light & Power Com- 
pany, Limited. 

A. In the early stages the Alabama 
Power Company, as an operating com- 
pany, received funds from the Alabama 
Traction, Light & Power Company, Lim- 
ited, for which it gave its bonds which 
were held by the holding company. The 
traction company would advance cash to 
buy properties and securities of various 
companies. 








A. The Alabama .Power Company 
would issue its common stock and bonds 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 2.] 
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Q. How were those advances funded? House the bill (H. R. 15002) extending 
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To Be Incomplete For the First Time Since April Production Indicated an 
Yr Upward Curve, According to the 


Geological Survey 


Solicitor for Interior Depart- 
ment Says Only One Side 
Of Question Was Pre- 
sented at Hearing 


| 
| 


Only one side of the question as to 
what constitutes oil shale claims was 
heard by the Secretary of the Interior, 
Hubert Work, Dec. 1, 1926, preceding the 
final decision of the Department relat- 
ing to the claims, it was testified be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands Feb. 3 by E. C. Finney, Solicitor 
of the Department. 

Mr. Finney gave this testimony in an- 
swer to questions by Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana, author of a reso- 
lution (S. Res. 379) being considered by 
the Committee to determine whether 
charges made against the Department 
of the Interior’s administration of oil 
shale lands by Ralph S. Kelley, former 
chief of the Denver, Colo., land office, 
have sufficient base to warrant an in- 
vestigation. 

Hearing an Open One ; 

Mr. Finney stated, however, that the 
hearing held by Secretary Work was an 
open hearing and that any one could 
appear to give testimony as to what con- 
stitutes sufficient discovery to support a 
claim under the placer mining law. He 
said he had not taken the view advanced 
at the hearing. 

“The contention of everybody was that 
the rule of the Department was too ex- 
acting, was it not?” Senator Walsh 
asked, referring to a ruling requiring 
evidence of 15 gallons of oil to each ton 
of shale in order to sustain a claim. 

Senator Walsh demanded also the rea- 
sons for granting of a rehearing in the 
case in wikch the ruling had been laid 
down, a case involving the claims of 
George L. Summers, under the homestead 
law, and J. D. Freeman, under the Placer 
Mining Act, for 640 acres of oil shale 
land. Senator Walsh pointed out that 
the case had run its course, coming to the 
Secretary of the Interior with a decision 
that sufficient showing had not been made 
y Mr. Freeman. A motion for retrial 
was denied, he said. 

Following this action an extraordinary 
power of review was granted, he pointed 
out, and demanded the cause for such 
an unusual procedure. 

Stand of Claimant 

Mr. Finney responded that the claim- 
ant alleged that he»could show new and 
additional evidence and the Department | 
“decided to give Freeman a chance to 
put in the further evidence he claimed 
he had.” 

“What additional evidence did he 
show?” questioned the Montana Sena- 
tor? 

“He said that he was able to produce 
evidence that before Feb. 25, 1920, shale 
rock ‘was found on the claim having an 
oil content of 15 gallons per ton,” re- 
plied ‘Mr. Finney. 

“What reason did he offer for not pre- 
senting this evfdence in the first place?” 
continued Senator Walsh. Mr. Finney 
explained that mistaken advice had been 
given by the Land Office and that his at- 
torneys had followed the wrong proced- 
ure. Emphasis had been placed on home- 
stead features rather than on the fea- 
a relating to discovery, the solicitor 
said. 

Questioned by Senator Walsh as to 
whether any member of Congress had 
talked to him about exercising the privi- 
lege of extraordinary review, Mr. Fin- 
ney stated that Senator Phipps (Rep.), 
of Colorado, had written a letter to Sec- 
retary Work urging that the case be 
remanded for’ retrial. 
the decision denying retrial had been 
made May 23, 1925, that the application 
for extraordinary review had been made 
June 13, 1925, and that the remanding 
for rehearing was made Aug. 29, 1925. 
The rehearing was held Jan. 25-Feb. 4, 
1926, and the final decision of the De- 
partment validating the claim was ren- 
dered Sept. 30, 1927, he said. 

Conference Called 

Between the date of the rehearing and 
the final decision a conference was called 
by Secretary Work Dec. 1, 1926, Mr. 
Finney testified. Senator Walsh placed 





He testified that | 





in the record a list of persons attending 
this conference and emphasized that all 
apparently contended that the ruling of 
the Department had been too exacting. 

Reading from statements of Robert D. 
Hawley, a Denver attorney representing 
shale interests at the conference, Sena- 
tor Walsh asked whether the contention 
was not that the Green River shale was 
one solid body of ore and that all a 
claimant would have to do would be to 
find a part of the rock on the surface or 
to dig down and expose a portion of rock. 
Mr. Finney said that such was the case. 

“Was there anyone who combated 
that theory?” asked the Senator. 

“There was no contention against it 
that. I recall,” replied Mr. Finney. 


The House Committee on Public Lands 
Feb. 3 ordered reported favorably to the 


the time for claims on oil shales lands. 

Chairman Colton (jRep.), of Vernal, 
Utah, stated orally that an amendment 
was added to the bill which completely 
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The average daily production of elec- 
tricity by water power in the United 
States during December. for the first 
time since April exceeded that of the 
preceding month, the eGological Survey 
announces in the monthly statement on 
the production of electric power made 
public Feb, 3. 

The increase of nearly 4 per cent in 
December over November, it is ex- 
plained, indicates some improvement in 
the drought conditions. 

The average daily production of elec- 
tricity by public-utility power plants in 
the United States in December was 260,- 
300,000 kilowatt hours, nearly 2 per cent 
greater than the daily output for No- 
vember. The normal change in the daily 

roduction from November to Decem- 

er is an increase of about 1 per cent. 

For the first time since April the aver- 
age daily production of electricity by the 
use of water power was larger than in 
the preceding month. The average pro- 
duction of electricity by the use of water 
power in December was nearly 4 per 
cent larger than in November, which in- 
dicates some improvement in drought 
conditions. 


The total amount of electricity gen- 


erated for public use in the United States) 
during 1930 was 95,638,000,000 kilo- 


watt hours, about 2 per cent les sthan 
the 97,352,000,000 kilowatt hours gen- 
erated in 1929. , 


The quantities given in the followin | 


table are based on the operation of 
power plants producing 10,000 killowatt- 
ours or more per month, engaged in 
generating electricity for public use, in- 
cluding central stations, Both commer- 
cial and municipal» electric railway 
plants, plants operated by steam rail- 
roads generating electricity for traction, 
Bureau of Reclamation plants, and that 
part of the output of manufacturing 
plants which is sold for public use. The 
output of central stations and electric 
railway plants represents between 98 and 
99 per cent of the total of all types of 
plants. 

The output as published by the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association and the 


Electrical World includes the output of | 


central stations only. Reports are re- 
ceived from plants representing over 95 
per cent of the total capacity. The out- 
put of those plants which do not submit 
reports is estimated; therefore the 
figures as reported in the accompanying 
table are on a 100 per cent basis. 


The Coal Division, Bureau of Mines, | 
Department of Commerce, cooperated in| 


the preparation of these reports. 


_ Total monthly production of electricity by public utility power plants in 1929 


and 1930: 


Percentage change, 1929-1930, A; 1928-29, B; produced by waterpower (per cent), 


1929, C; 1930, D. 


9 
Kilowatt-hours 


8,086,000,000 
7,768,000,000 
8,072,000,000 
8,356,000,000 

062,000,000 
8,709,000,000 
8,242,000,000 
8,512,000,000 


97,352,000,000 
*Based on output for 28 days. 


September 
October 
November 
December 


redrafts the measure. The bill now pro- 
vides that the claimant of oil shale lands, 
with existing claims, must either have 
done work valued at $100 on the claim 
or paid that sum to the Federal Gov- 
ernment by July 1, 1932, and upon doing 
this, his time is extended until the same 
date in 1934 in which to make appli- | 


1930 


> 


B 
+13 
+12* 
+10 
+15 
+14 
+11 
+13 
+11 
+11 
+10 
+ 6 
+ 8 


411 


8,652,000,000 
7,618,000,000 
8,175,000,000 
8,000,000,000 
8,015,000,000 
7,752,000,000 
7,869 ,000,000 
7,878,000,000 
7,765,000,000 
8,172,000,000 
7,672,000,000 
8,070,000,000 
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95,638,000,000 


cation for a patent. At the end of this 
time, one year may be granted in which 
to complete the work if nothing has been 
done which would invalidate the claim, 
Mr. Colton said. 

The measure only effects existing 
claims, the chairman said, and clarifies 
conditions in the Interior Department. 


|mentally on channels 





Channel Sought 


Testing of Ultra High Fre- 
quencies in Radiotele- 
phone Communication Is 
Proposed in Petition 


eeweeQpimemesee 


Authority to test the value of the 
“ultra high frequencies” ranging up to 
100,000 kilocycles in radiotelephone com- 
munication, especially for aircraft, has 
just been requested of the Federal Radio 
Commission in an application filed 
by John J. Long Jr., of Brighton, N. Y., 
chief engineer of Station WHAM, at 
Rochester, N. Y., operated by the Strom- 
berg Carlson Telephone Manufacturing 
Company. 

Asking permission to operate experi- 
ranging from 
50,000 to 100,000 kilocycles (three to 
six meters), Mr. Long stated the pur- 
pose was to develop transmitters and 
receivers for use on “what now are 
called useless frequencies.” The usable 
limit of the radio spectrum for com- 
mercial purposes is now recognized at 
23,000 kilocycles, under international 
convention, with the bands beyond con- 
sidered experimental. 

Nature of Experiments 
Mr. Long, a radio amateur, stated that 


|the power to be omveret in the experi- 


ments would be variable, with a maxi- 
mum of 75 watts. “The main oBject is, 
however, to determine the lowest possi- 
ble power that can be used at these fre- 
quencies to maintain reliable communi- 
cation both for speech and music with- 
out impairing. the quality of the trans- 
mission,” he added. ‘Various types of 
antennae will be tried, using reflectors 
and directors, as well as an antenna op- 
erated on harmonics. The height of the 
antenna system will be varied, but in 
most cases will be near 20 feet above 
the ground.” 

Both music and speech would be broad- 
cast during the experiments, the ‘appli- 
cation stated. Operation would be main- 
tained on special schedules with ama- 
teurs and others interested in this work, 
and in most cases would be on Sundays. 

“The transmitter would be used to 
test the ability of frequencies between 
100 megacycles (100,000 kilocycles) and 
50 megacycles for telephone communica- 
tion, especially its use on aircraft,” the 
application brought out. The objective, 
it is added, is to develop a low power 
transmitter and a good receiver to use 
at these frequencies. 





ACACIA 


STRIDES AHEAD 


INCREASE in Insurance:in Force...........seee0ee++++ $21,197,848.00 
INCREASE ‘in Income . 


INCREASE in Assets 


INCREASE in Reserve 


New Insurance Paid for 
INSURANCE IN FORCE—$359,197 


259.00 


934,526.34 
5,599,526.18 
5,270,760.02 


e.. 50,627,595.00 


Acacia’s policyholders share in the prosperity of their company.. It is the first and only mutual old- 
line company to reduce its premium rates to approximately the rates charged by the non-participating 


stock companies, lower than most of them.—The only compan 


that gives its policyholders the low Initial 


rates of a stock company combined with the dividends or profit-sharing advantages of a mutual old-line 


company. 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT 


ASSETS: 


as of December 31, 1930. 


Q? 


First mortgage loans on improved real estate ..........+++5 eeeeeccese +$20,944,076.47 
Real estate 


RS ee Re AP EP gdhevtndate Wedelds 6 


Cash in banks and in office 
Loans on Association’s Policies 
Collateral Loans 


Net premiums in process of collection .........++s+.+0+ 3 


All other assets 


Total assets 


LIABILITIES: 


Policyholders’ dividends not yet due 


Reserve for taxes accrued ........0..eseeee00% ia 


Premiums and interest paid in advance 


Miscellaneous 


Balance to Protect Policy Contracts: 


Reserve American Experience Table of Mortality 
and 3', % interest on all policies .. 


Furniture, equipment, non-admitted assets ... 


eeeee Rt Peete eee eee ene e eee eeeeeeees 


2,274,064.19 
'2,316,820.00 
683,097.70 
9,096,507.70 
46,000.00 
3,377,932.11 
726,607.58 


sevceseneeeeees $39,465,105.75 


+ + «$776,564.25 

++ 202,374.50 
eeee 271,730.48 
134,536.02 


$1,385,205.25 


eeeeeewe 


$36,316,945.52 


. $235,682.51 


Mot Gusplus. ...cccnsdecded « als «<6 céwiRere ae 1,527,272.47 


1,762,954.98 
—————$38 079,900.50 


$39,465,105.75 


ACACIA’S PYRAMID OF GROWTH 
PROGRESS DURING TWENTY-FIVE YEAR PERIOD 


Year 


+1905 
1910 


1915 
1920 


1925 
1930 


Assets 


$83,795 
$226,666 


$780,660 
$3,084,141 
$15,695,944 
$39,465,106 


Net Surplus 


$18,498 
$17,961 
$13,014 


$31,515 
$1,138,234 
$1,527,272 


Insurance in Force 
At End of Year 
$1,767,000 
$3,395,075 


$11,052,500 
$71,097,545 
$196, 145,636 


$359,197,259 
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State F inance 


Branch System — 
For National 
Banks Favored 


tions, Henry M- Robin- 
son, of Los Angeles, States 


i 

[Continued from Page 1.] 
eral reserve system which had been un- 
dertaken, as he understood, he stated, by 
the national chamber a few years ago, 
and asked Mr. Robinson if he could pre- 
sent to the Committee a copy of that) 


study. | 
Mr. Robinson, in response to the Te- | 
quest filed with the committee a copy | 
of the study and a copy of the referen- | 
dum of the membership of the chamber | 
that was taken in connection with it. | 

The witness told the committee that 
the study had been made by committees 
under | the meral chairmanship of 
Harry E. Wheeler; chairman of the 
First- National Bank of Chicago, and 
that the chamber might like an oppor- 
tunity later for Mr. Wheeler or some 
one else to appear before the committee. 
Chairman Walcott said that Mr. Wheeler 
had been invited to appear, but was on 
the Pacific coast just mow vacationing. 

Branch Banking Favored. 

Branch banking for national banks/ 
was favored by the witness, he stated, as 
a result of the experience of his bank in 
the operation of branches over the 
southern half of California. They ope- 
rate 130 branches, he told the commit- 
tee, having entered the branch banking 
business in 1921.- Branch banking he 
believes to be more safe and more 
economical, with greater responsibility, 
he said, than group or chain banking. 
Branch banking, he testified, does more 
for the rural community than the inde- 
pendent unit bank can do. 

Senator Norbeck, (Rep.) of South 
Dakota disagreed with the witness as to 
greater safety and service of branch 
banks and group banks, and said that he 
did not believe if fair to blame a hang 

for a breakdo in economic - 
ditions. Mr. Bettie admitted that 
there is a good bit in the Senator’s view- 
point, but ventured the opinion that 
things would be better under branch 
banking. Mr. Norbeck was of the opin- 
jon that the same 
complished for the small country banks 
through the present correspondent sys- 
tem as could be through the adoption of 
branch system. | 

. Mr. Robinson stated that he preferred : 
trade area branches to state-wide, since | 
there was no necessary connection be 


things could be ac- 


tween a State area and diversification of 
He agreed to a limit 
on the number of branches measured by 
the capital of the bank. . 

The economic situation on the coast is 
better than in the East, and there have 
been fewer bank failures, due partly as 
well to branch banking, in his opinion. 
Too high a price was paid by some banks 
for some of the branches they acquired, 
Mr. Robinson admitted, but stated that 
the situation had now been worked out, 
and taken care of through earnings and 
write offs. : 

His bank has a rule, Mr. Robinson 
testified, that it cannot make purchases 
for trust account from its investment 
affiliate. Their affiliate does at times 
deal in the stock of the bank, and in 
emergencies it is helpful that they 
should be able to, in his opinion. The 
Security First National Company does 
not participate in share underwritings, 
but does participate in these of bonds 
which are headed by New York houses 
as well as originating its own. There 
is no undigested security problem in the 
Pacific coast bark security affiliates, he 
declared, although some of the banks 
themselves may have an oversupply. 

Opposes Forced Mergers 

Mr. Robinson stated that he saw no 
necessity for a limit in law on-the mar- 
gin for security loans made by banks. 
He advocated that it be left to banking 
judgment. He agreed that there may 
have been some inflation in bank mer- 
gers through revaluation of assets, and 
that permitting supervising authorities 
to force mergers without consent of 
stockholders, as recently suggested by 
the New York Superintendent of Banks, 
Joseph A. Broderick,. was fraught with 
danger. 

Branch banking has had no effect on 
the election of directors, of the Federal | 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco, Mr. Rob- | 
inson declared, nor on the operation of 
that bank. Dr. Parker Willis, the Com- 
mittee expert, pointed out that there was | 
less danger of that in the Twelfth Dis- | 
trict where there were a large number | 
of unit banks and only a few branch 
bank head offices, than in the Ninth Dis-| 
trict, where the group banks controlled 
a large number of the unit banks, each! 
with a vote. He said the suggestion. has 
been made for each group to have. but 
one vote. | 

Senator Norbeck pointed out to the 
witness that a parent bank of a branch 
system could loan to customers at 6 per 
cent, whereas if it were the city corre- 
spondent of the local bank, it would loan 
in the community through the local bank 
and secure a smaller return. Moreover, 
he said, the local unit bank would be} 
getting interest on its balances in the 
city. Mr. Robinson replied that in his 
opinion the, communities in California 
had been getting a lower rate from the 
central parent bank than they would 
have been able to do through local unit 
banks. Funds are used for safety first, 
he continued, and then for the best ad- 
vantage of the community in which the 
bank is placed. The city correspondent, 
he added, does not feel the same re- 
sponsibility for the country unit as does 
the parent for its branch. 

A minimum capital of $100,000 was 
thought by the witness to be desirable 
before chartering a bank. Eugene Meyer, 
who was present, suggested that such 
a move would hardly work in the direc- 
tion of increased membership in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, as many $50,000 
banks are unable to so increase their 
capital on the basis of business done. 

Senator Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio, sug- 
gested that such a measure might be 
made applicable to newly chartered 
banks only. 

The ‘Committee will hear Owen D.| 
Young, Chairman of the Board of the 
General Electric Company, Feb. 4. 


banking business. 


Tax Rejection Claims 
Argued in Supreme Court 


[Continued from Page 9.} 
no source that must furnish the informa- 


tion, 
In the instant case the provision under 





|emphasized by Mr. 
| Horne contended that the Government 
| could derive.little aid from that. source 


Senate Increases. Funds 
For Independent Bureaus 


The Senate Feb. 3 agreed to 
ota CHR. 16416) ‘making appre- 
supply bi - R. ma appro- 
peletions to the executive office and in- 
dependent bureaus, :: 

Amendments inserted by the Senate 
Committee increased the. total. appropri- 
ations carried in the bill from $1,052,- 
768,140, as passed by the House, to $1,- 
053,872,344. 

Of the $1,104,204 added by the Sen- 
ate, $1,084,180 was inserted to provide 
for. promotions in underaverage grades. 
The remaining $20,024 increase went to 
various bureaus for administrative pur- 
poses. 

Amendments were inserted from the 
floor also to make re-available $35,000,- 
000 of the revolving fund of the Shipping 
Board for the year 1932. 


California Budget 
Given Legislature 


Appropriations Adapted to 
Prevailing Situation, Gov- 
ernor Declares 


" State of California: 
Sacramento, Feb. 3. 


The budget presented by Governor 
James Rolph Jr. to the California legis- 
lature was “prepared with due regard to 
the reduced ability of the State to sup- 
port the services of government, which 
condition has been brought about by the 


decreasing ratio of revenues occasioned 
by the world-wide economic depression,” 
the Governor stated in his budget mes- 
sage. 

“At the same time I have emphasized 
that the recommended budget amounts 
have been determirfed with the idea of 
continuing the normal services of the! 
State efficiently and reasonably, aliow- 
ing for normal expansion of service 
and normal increases in salaries, and, as 
likewise provided, for essentiel perma- 
nent improvements necessary to meet ex- 
pansion and take care of our physical 
needs,” he continued. 

“Morcover, in preparing this budget, 
we have not been unmindful of the fact 
that there is a condition of unemploy- 
ment, and that anything that can be 
done which is: economically sound to help | 
releive this unemployment, and at the | 
same time provide for the normal needs | 
of the State, should be done. This! 
budget has not been made with the sole | 
purpose of holding the budget to a pre- 
determined amount under the guise of 
economy. It is a budget which demon-| 
strates in its reduced rate of increase | 
in expenditures that an economic busi- 
ness plan of government is proposed 
without being niggardly or unconscious 
of the fact that the service of the State 
government must increase to meet in- 
creasing demands. Under this budget the 
State may enjoy progressive, -efficient, 
businesslike, and ‘humanitarian admini- 
stration of its affairs.” 


Tax on Oil Rights 
Of Indians Argued 


Liability of Osage Tribe at Issue 
__ In Supreme Court © 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


extent of the difference between a mem- 
ber of the tribe who was granted a cer- 
tificate of competency and one who was 
not—in all other matters they were the 
same. 

It was insisted by Mr. Leahy that the 
income received by the Osage Tribe is 
income which Congress. may not. impose 
a tax against under the Constitution of 
the United States, and that income not 
being subject to tax it cannot become 
subject.to it upon distribution to a mem- 
ber of the tribe. In conclusion it was 
added that funds received from the tribe 
from tribal sources is in the nature of 
a gift and not an income. 

That the royalties from mining leases 
received by Mr. Chouteau in this case 
constituted income, .Mr. . Youngquist 
urged, was without question. The. only 
issue was its taxability. 

Passing the question of its exemption 
from .taxation from the .nature of the 
income .itself. as having been settled by 
previous decisions. of.. the. court, Mr. 
Youngquist described the policy of the 
Government toward the Indian as one 
of gradual emancipation from the status 
of ward. As a part of this education, 
he said, there have been imposed upon 
the Indian duties and responsibilities as 
well. as. privileges of a property owner, 
including the duty to pay taxes. 

Status is Explained 


Reviewing legislation’ and ~ treaty 


| arrangements, the Assistant Attorney 


General concluded that such policy of 
emancipation has been the continuous 
intention of Congress. The petitioner 
here, he said, was as fully emancipated 
with respect to this income as he was 
with respect to the use and sale of his 
surplus.lands. .With respect to that part 
of his income he is subject to the same 
requirements of taxation as any other 
individual. 

The petitioner, he added, was not ex- 
empt because, as to the income sought 
to be taxed, he was no longer a ward of 
the Government. It would be inconsist- 
ent with the policy of educating. the 
LLL ALL ALA AL ALLA AAAs 
Horne continued, contending that the 
term was mandatory, the only reason- 
able object and purpose of the provisien 
being to prevent the Commissioner from 
failing to notify the taxpayer. 


He contended that the taxpayer’s noti- 


j fication of the Commission’s intention to 


reject the claim was ineffective to con- 
stitute notice of rejection since it was not 
in itself an official rejection and could 
be subject to change. j 
Mr. Horne submitted that failure to 
notify the taxpayer wher the statute be- 
gan to run deprived them of a right se- 
cured to them by express provision of 
the statute. In these cases, he said, the 
only possible remedy for: the wrong 
caused by non-compliance with the statu- 
tory vrovision is a decision that - the 
statute of limitations did not begin to 
run until preper notification was made. 


As to the legislative history of the law 
Youngquist Mr, 


in support of its position, There is noth- 
ing in it inconsistent with the notice pro- 
vision and nothing in it which indicates 
that it is not intended to be complied 


consideration uses the word “shall,” Mr.j with he added, 
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New York Market Quotations * 


The State of New York: New York, Feb. 3 


wi information relates to transactions on 

ck Exchange in securities listed on that 

eligible for investment by savings 
‘ornia, Connectic' 


the New York 
are 
‘of New York, Calif 


. M and Vermont—the only 

of specific securities con- 

for that purpose. This information has been 
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Indian in responsibility to hold him im- 
mune from taxation. of property as to | 
which he had been emancipated. By 
the Act of 1906, it was asserted, pro- 
visions for the distribution of: the In- 
dian’s funds were tantamount to a legis- 
lative judgment that so far as the dis- 
tributed royalties were concerned the 
Indian was relieved of his governmental 
guardianship, was fully emancipated, 
and not entitled to exemption as a ward 
of the Government. In addition, it was 
urged, the declaration of the Secreta 
of the Interior that he was fully compe- 
tent and capable of managing his own 
affairs sttengthens this view. 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals Journal 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
denying appellant’s application for a patent 
on imprevement in gas-filled tanks, is af- 
firmed. 

No. 2588.. Ex parte Charles Ness. Opin- 
ion by Garrett, Associate Judge. The deci- 
sion of the Board of Patent Appeals re- 
jecting appelant’s application for a patent 
on improvements in back-flash arresters, is 
affirmed. . : 

No. 2590. Ex parte Raymond C, Benner. 
Opinion by Garrett, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent .Appeals 
rejecting certain claims of appellant's ap- 
plication for a patent on improvement in 
armored storage-battery electrodes and 
processes of making the same, is affirmed. 

No. 2569. Ex parte Edwin H. De Lany. 
Opinion by. Lenroot, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals | 
rejecting claim 9 of appellant’s application 
for a patent on improvements in reciprocat- 
ing engines, is affirmed. 

No. 2584. Sauquoit Paper Co. Inc. v. Hilda 
Weistock, etc. Opinion by Lenroot, Asso- 
ciate Judge. The decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents dismissing the opposition 
of appellant to the registration by appellee 
of a trade mark for toilet paper and wax 
paper, is reversed. 

No. 2591. Ex parte Raymond C. Benner, 
et al. Opinion by Lenroot, Associate Judge. 
The decision of the Board of Patent Ap 





peals denying appellants’ application for a 
patent on improvement in dry storage-cell 
assemblies and process of drying separators 
therefor, is affirmed. 

Mr, Joseph Schwartz, and Mr. Hugo P. 
Geisler, of New York City, were admitted 
to practice. 

Customs “ 

No. 33866. U. S. v. Marshall Field & Co, 
Opinion by Bland, Associate Judge. Rugs 
were assessed at 40 per cent as rugs similar 
to Wilton. The importer protested that they 
were properly dutiable at 30 per cent as 
floor coverings in chief value of woc!l. The 
United States Customs Court sustained the 
protest of the importer and their judgment 
is affirmed. 

Ne. 3387. Braun-Steeple .Co. et. al.. v, 
United States. Steel sheets—perforated. 
Argued by Mr. Martin T. Baldwin, for ap- 
pellant, and by Mr. Ralph Folks, for appel- 
lee, and by Mr. Thomas J. Doherty, amicus 
curiae. 

No. 3399. Amerlux Steel Corporation v. 
United States. Steel floor plates. Argued 
by Mr. Martin T. Baldwin, for appellant, and 
7 Mr. Ralph Folks, for appellee, and by 

t. Thomas J. Doherty, amicus curiae. 

No. 3384. United States v. Jacob P, Steffan 
& Sons. Legality of reappraisement. Argued 
by Mr. Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant At- 
torney General, for appellant, ‘and by Mr. 
Joseph Schwartz, for appellee. 
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Census of Distribution 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 
The information which the Bureau.of the Census.has gathered tn the census of 


The Bureau will issue 
A summary ‘of 


distribution is now being made available in city reports. 


a@ preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 
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State Budgets 


Opinion Defines | 


Discount Sale of 
Nonpar Stock 


Ohio Attorney General Says 
Valid Reasons Must Exist 
For Offering Shares at 


Different Considerations 
assa- ey 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Feb. 3. 
unk Although the arbitrary sale by a cor- 
96%, poration of shares of stock without par 
100% value of the\same class for different 
9 amounts at the same time is not au- 
102 | thorized by the General Corporation Act 
107% | of Ohio, if more than one price is justi- 
‘g21, | fied by a showing of fairness, and, in 
99%, | the light of all the circumstances, is made 
104 | for adequate busjness and administrative 
89% | reasons, such sale is a lawful one, ac- 
. cording to an venee of the Attorney 
“44. | General Gilbert Bettman, just given the 
1114, | State Director of Commerce, Theodore 
10614 | H. Tangeman. 
—_ Similarity of Laws Cited 
97%, After pointing out that the General 
93% Corporation Law of Delaware has for 
some time contained a provision for the 
consideration to be received for no par 
shares which is substantially identical 
with the Ohio law, the Attorney Gen- 
eral calls attention to the ruling of the 
Court of ‘Chancery of Delaware, in the 
case of Bodell v. General Gas & Electric 
Corp. (132 Atl. 442), that Delaware cor- 
porations are authorized to sell. stock 
of the same issue at different prices to 
different persons at the same time. 

Mr. Bettman alsovcites other decisions 
to support his ruling. 

The Director of Commerce was fur- 
ther informed, in response to the in- 
quiry, that such shares of stock which 
are sold for a lesser consideration are 
not under all cireumstnces sold at a 
discount. 

Discounting Is Analyzed 

“Tf it be provided that stockholders 
might exercise their. preemptive rights 
as to an issue and purchase any amount 

,|0f shapes they desire at a price 5 per 
cent less than the price at which the 
shares are offered to the public,” the 
opinion states, “the sale of such shares 
to the stockholders would probably 
amount to selling them at a discount. 


“In the event, however, that the board 
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Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revente receipts: 
Income tax 1 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue . 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


» $1,203,021.57 
1,142,915.12 


1,024,229.78 
1,447,116.33 


ES 
Total ordinary receipts $4,817,282.80 wy 
142 x! 


280.00 
~ 157,190,209.96 


$162,149,772.76 
$4,819,721.58 
162,645.39 
225,628.21 
1,918.24 
134,629.35 
102,319.34 


29,094.98 
949,773.52 


Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day ... 


s 
General expenditures .... 
Interest on public debt .... 
Refunds of receipts ...... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted-service certificate 
fund 
Civil-service retirement 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tu 
Other p 
tures 
Balance today ... 


$6,221,091.93 


135,783.50 
155,792,897.33 


Total wnichnrie ol ae @ 


Customs Court Sets Basis _ 
For Duty on Japanese Silks 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 3.—The United 
States Customs Court today ruled that 
the so-called home consumption tax 


placed by Japan on manufactured goods 
should not be added to the: valuation of 
silk piece goods, shipped from Japan 
and imported into the United States, for 
the purpose of determining the customs 
duty leviable against such goods. 

The decision was handed down in what 
are known as the Japanese tax cases 
which have been pending since 1922. 
Judge Sullivan wrote the opinion which 
upholds the contentions of importers. 


lof directors should, for valid reasons, 
authorize the sale of a certain block of 


shares of a given issue for a certain con; 
sideration and the same time authorize 
the issyance and sale of another block 
of shares of the same issue for a differ- 
ent consideration, it does not necessarily 
follow that the block which is sold for a 
lesser consideration is sold at a dis- 
count.” 
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CHICAGO RAPID TRANSIT 
CoMPANY 
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Adjustment Debenture Bonds 


Holders of these securities should give immediate 


consideration to the benefits offered them under 


offered by the Plan. 


the Reorganization Plan of the Chicago Local 
Transportation Company. There is but little time re- 
maining for deposit of securities to obtain the benefits 


\ 
as 


each report is to be prepared. by the Bureau giving. for each city the number of 
stores, number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual. pa 
roll, with this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple 


store organizations. Following is.the Bureau’s summary for: 


Number of stoves, retail,’A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net 
sales (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and 


wages (including part-time employes), F: 

wry Oak Park, Ill., 1930 Population, 63,982 

A B Cc D 
~ 506 2,977 $31,592,410 100.00 
329 1,324 16,438,781 52.03 
Chains (four or more units) .... 120 883 9,905,489 31.25 
All other types of organization.. 57 770 5,248,190 16.62 

, : Harvey, Ill, 1930 Population, 16,374 

A B Cc D 


542 $7,846,276 100.00 
359 5,338,320 68,04 


All stores 
Single-store independents 


All. stores 

Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) .... % 118 1,928,620 24.58 
All other types of organization. . 9 65 579,336 7.38 


Pomona, Calif., 1930 Population, 20,804 
A B Cc D 


363° 941 $13,666,015 100.00 
283 559 8,727,914 63.86 
Chains (four or more units) ..... 39 203 2,687,698 19.67 
All other types of organization.. 41 179 2,250,403 16.47 


Santa Ana, Calif., 1930 Population, 30,322 


A B 
609. 1,721 
487 1,115 


All stores 
Single-store independents 


D 
100.00 
68.26 


Cc 
$24,360,416 
16,630,124 


All stores 

Single-store independents 

Chains (four or more units) .... 60 370 4,583,477 18.82 

All other types of organization.. 62 236 8,146,815 12.92 
° Casper, Wyo., 1930 Population, 16,619 

B Cc D 

915 $14,050,385 100.00 
11,052,100 78.66 

147 


Ae: eteres. «0. oo. ga... 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) .-.. 1,317,432 9.38 
All other types of organization. . 100 1,680,853 11.96 
Burbank, Calif., 1930 Population, 16,662 
B Cc D 
313 $6,404,976 100,00 
179 4,718,758 173.60 


All stores 

Single-store . independents 
Chains (four or more units) .... ill 1,370,246 21.39 
All other types of organization. . 23 320,972 5.01 

Fresno, Calif., 1930 Population, 52,513 

A B Cc D 
1,452 3,058 $53,007,761 100.00 
....+ 01,198 2,514 85,745,739 67.44 
Chains (four or more units) .... 143 .981 10,921,026 20.60 
All other types of organization.. 111 68 6,340,996 11.96 

Fullerton, Calif., 1980 Population, 10,860 


All stores Pa debe sus 
Single-store independents 


¢ D 
$7,001,736 100.00 
5,718,881 81.68 


B 
449 
356, 


A 
210 
183 


All stores Phe 
Single-store imdependents 
Chains (four or more units) 17 53) 832,119 11.88 
All other types of organization.. 10 40 450,736 6.44 

Salinas, Calif., 1930 Population, 10,263 

B Cc D 
818 $11,136,764 100.00 
483 7,456,185 66.95 
265 2,407,498 21.62 
70 1,273,081 11.43 


9930 Population, 11,455 
B Cc D 


221 ° $3,209,226 100.00 
174 2,544,071 ‘79.27 


All. GBORES oie cae ns dees 
Single-store imdependents 
Chains (four or more units) .... 
All other types of organization. . 


San Leandro, 


All stores : 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) .... 32 505,136 15,74 
All other types of organization... 12 15 160,019 4.99 


Santa Cruz, Calif., 1930 Population, 14,395 
A B Cc D 


694 
473 


$9,986,386 100.00 
6,788,573 67.98 


All stores ‘ 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 105 1,482,885 14.35 
All other types of organization.. 116 1,764,928 17.67 


Decatur, Hl, 1936 Population, 57,510 
A B © D 


No. 3361. United States v. Henry Maier:|All stores 
Reappraisement transparent velvet. Argued | Single-store 
by Mr. Hugo 
submitted or brief by appellee. 


‘ 


n ‘independents 
P. Geisler, for appellant, and|Chains (four or more units) os 
All other types of organization.. 40 


854 3,140 
648 * 2,104 
166 817 
219 


$32,987,799 100.00 
21,929,447 
9,171,182 
1,887,170 


66.48 
27.80 
5.72 


E 
$3,481,173 
1,905,409 
644,247 
931,817 


E 
$868,008 
640,385 
112,335, 
115,288 


E 
$2,011,422 
1,229,899 
864,162 
417,361 


E 
$3,648,078 
2'315,178 
687,015 
695,880 


E 
$2,350,686 
1,742,957 
193,777 
413,952 


E 
$732,532 
516,743 
178,095 
42,694 


E 
$7,882,988 
5,414,128 
1,400,414 
1,068,446 


E 
$960,502 
825,419 
68,169 
66,464 


E 
$1,558,943 
1,058,257 
344,928 
150,758 


$463,300 
365,984 
43,719 
53,597 


E 
$1,596,954 
1,130,146 
159,045 
307,763 


E 
$4,691,737 
3,353,779 
1,073,226 
264,732 


F 
$4,578,436 
2,011,411 
1,759,145 
807,880 


F 
$741,352 


64,918 


F 
$1,340,340 
831,154 
256,131 
253,055 


F 
$2,749,718 
1,859,959 
508,060 
381,699 


F 
$1,434,252 
1,066,780 
147,328 


220,144 | 


F 
$505,207 
321,123 
146,546 
37,538 


F 
$6,269,774 
3,985,098 
1,346,329 
938,352 


PF 
$789,543 
628,895 
80,091 
80,557 


F y 
$1,318,501 
838,162 
335,420 
144,919 


F 
$317,893 
251,881 
44,758 
21,254 


F 
$977,339 
675,342 
129,466 
172,531 


In comparing the investment standing of the 
securities. you now hold with those offered in ex- 
change; under the Plan, contrast the difference 
between securities on which dividends may be paid 
immediately as against the status of the present se- 
curities and the circumstances surrounding them. 


The Committee has approved the Reorganization 
Plan and strongly recommends to holders of Chi- 
cago Rapid Transit Company Adjustment Deben- 
ture Bonds that they deposit their holdings. 


The present total volume of deposits under the 
Reorganization Plan indicates that a substantial 
majority of all holders of Chicago Traction Secu- 
rities — including a large majority of all holders of 
Chicago Rapid Transit Adjustment Debenture Bonds 
—recognize the fairness of the Plan and wish to 
participate in its benefits. 


The Secretary of the Committee representing 
these securities, or the Reorganization Manager, 
will be pleased to furnish information desired by 
holders in order to help them decide what action 
they wish to take. In any event holders should com- 
municate with the Committee to receive available 
information regarding the status of their securities, 
togéther with advices on subsequent developments 
affecting their holdings. 

In order to be of assistance, any of the offices of 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Reorganization Manager, 
will be pleased to attend to all details of forward- 
ing the debentures to the Committee's depositaries. 


Committee: CHICAGO RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 
Adjustment Debenture Bonds 


Puitie R. CLARKE, Chairman 
HAROLD E. FoREMAN 
STANLEY A. RussELL 
Georce Woopaurr 
Frank A. Stava, Secretary 
209 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 
Depositaries—Central Trust Company of Illinois, 


Chicago; City Bank Farmers Trust Company, 
New York 


Counsel —GARDNER, Foote, Burns « MoRROW 


134 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


F 
$3,807,933 
2,488,285 
1,012,943 
806,705 
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AvTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pustishen WitHouT COMMENT 


Federal 


Credit Institution | Creation of ‘National A gency 
-Aids More Than | Zo Control Oil Industry ‘Asked 


100,000 Farmers Senate Committee ‘Is Told That Such a Cooperative Com- 
mission, Resembling Shipping Board,.Could Aid 


In Solving Present Problems 


Activities of Intermediate 
Credit Bank of St. Paul 
Outlined Since Its Estab- 
lishment in 1923 


Approximately 110,000. farmers in the 
States covered by the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank of St. Paul—North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Michigan and Wis- 
consin—have benefited by «the -loans 
made by that bank since it was estab- 
lished in 1923,~according to a recent 
statement by F. H. Klawon, its presi- 
dent, while in Washington, D. C., con- 
ferring with the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. ' 

“These loans have been made,” Mr. 
Klawon stated,” to nine cooperative 
marketing associations with a member- 
ship,of upward of 89,000 and these as- 
sociations have offered their pooled com- 
mpidities in storage as collateral for their 
y: ,given to the bank. These com- 
ies include wool, canned fruits and 
alfalfa and sweet 


n 
mdi 
vegetables, cheese, 
ee and tobacco. 

“During 1930 loans of this kind totaled 
$8,390,726* and renewals $1,936,522, 
which is about three times as much as 


was loaned in 1929 on such commodities. 
Loans on Pooled Products, 


“The Federal intermediate 
bank, of course, makes loans to the 
farmers’ organizations upon their pooled 
products and not to the individual farm- 
ers. However, the money which is ad- 
vanced to the cooperatives is usually 
used by them_to make advances to the 
growers so they may have a liberal pro- 
portion of the current sale price of the 
commodities at the time they deliver 
them “to their cooperatives. The law 
specifies that the Federal ‘intermediate 
credit bank may loan up to 75 per cent 
of the current value of these products. 
Loans made during the latter half of last 
“year bore a very low rate .of interest— 
4.per cent. This was due to the ability 
of the.Federal intermediate credit Banks 
to sell their debentures, from which 
souce they obtain their money aside from 
their capital,.at the low rate of 3 per 
cent. ; 

“The Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank of St. Paul also has a function 
which is distinct from the making of 
loans to farmers’ cooperatives and that 
is the discounting of farmers’ notes 
which have been given “for agricultural 
or livestock purpéses to local lending 
institutions such as livestock loan. com- 
panies, agricultural credit corporations 
or banks. Since the Federal Intermediate 
Credit .Bank has been doing business, it 
has discounted farmers’ notes for 171 
such financial institutions and it has 
handled for them more than 21,000 
farmers’ notes. The loans are made by 
these local institutions to farmers who 
wish to have the funds fora sufficient 
time to complete the agricultural or 
livestock operation for which they are 
borrowing. f. ¢ 
% Length of Loans 

“Ordinarily the loans run from six 
months to one year. In the case.of 
dairy loans they sometimes run a year 
znd a half. The law makes it possible 
to lend on breeding herds up to three 
years but ordinarily the loans are made 
for one year where such collateral is 
accepted and then renewed if the col- 
lateral is adequate and in good condi-. 
tion. Local lending institutions are per- 
mitted to charge farmers as much as 
2% per cent more than they pay. the 
Intermediate Credit Bank in interest on 
the notes which they discount with it. 
Thus, ‘the local institutions at present 
pay The Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank 4 per cent interest, the current 
rate, and are permitted to charge farm- 
ers up to 6% per cent. During 1930 
discounts and renewals by the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank totaled $7,632,- 
964 which was slightly more than the 
ees of this character transacted in 





Baltimore, Md., Feb. 3.—“The 12 Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks did the 
largest business in. their history during 
1930, lending to farmers’ cooperative 
marketing organizations . $109,927,063 
and discounting farmers’ notes given to 
local lending institutions amountiyg to 
$109,047,068,” said Hugh S. Mackey, 
manager of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank of this city, here today. 
“This business represents a large in- 
crease in the amount of loans to coopera- 
tive organizations and a_ continuous 
growth in the amount of farmers’ nates 
discounted each year by these banks, 
The greater business done with the 
farmers’ cooperative marketing organi- 
zations undoubtedly was greatly stimu- 
lat@i by the activities of the Federal 
Farm Board during. the last year and 
the consequent increase in interest in 
cooperative marketing of farm commodi- 
ties.” 

“The Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
of Baltimore increased its business dur- 
ing 1930 compared with 1929. and, previ- 
ous years,” continued Mr. Mackey. “The 
Federal intermediate credit banks have 
supplemented the credit facilities of local 
banking institutions in several locali- 
ties in order to take care of the legiti- 
mate needs of the farming population. 
Last year this bank lent over $9,000,000 
to fermers through cooperative market- 
ing associations, local banks and. agri- 
cultural credit corporations. Indications 
are that this year will show still further 
increases. 

“We believe that there has been a 
wholesome change in the attitude of the 
banks and business institutions gener- 
ally toward the’ Federal interniediate 
credit banks. In.some sections of, our 
district, the banks have in the past not 
considered the»service’ of this bank of 
any particular value, but our correspond- 
ence with city and country banks and 
our contacts with them indicate that they 
have come to regard the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks as a necessary and 
a useful part of the permanent financial 
structure of the country.” 





Bond Amendment to Iowa 


Constitution Called Invalid 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

(Jones v. McClaughry, 169 Iowa, at 
287): : 

“Its purpose is to exact the submis- 
sion of each amendment upon its merits 
alone and thereby secure the free and 
independent expression of the will of 
i people thereon. * * * The elector, in 
approving or rejecting, cannot .be. put 
in a position where he may be compelled, 
in order to aid in carrying a proposi-, 
tion, to vote also for another, which, if 
separatély submitted, he would reject.” 


dit |- 
crehe |“that this legislation would be bad, that | 
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| England industriés, in some instances 
forcing: them ‘out of: business: because of 
their dependence on this oil for their 
success. 

“Imports made it possible for the East 
to buy gasoline’ at prices comparable to 
those obtained in the Midwest,” Mr. 
Nelson said. “If imports .are cut off by 
embargo freight charges would greatly 
inerease the burden on the East-” 

While a tariff or embargo might make 
it possible for the oil industry to re- 
employ 100,000 men, Mr. McTarnahan 
pointed out, it would likewise result. in 
putting out of work 125,000 men en- 
gaged in manufacturing and distributing 
oil burners. Oil-burning equipment would 
be unable to compete with coal-burning 
apparatus, he said, which would mean 
virtual destruction of a large and grow- 
ing industry for at least the period of 
time the proposed legislation would be 
effective. The industry, he explained, 
owes its rapid development to adequate 
supplies of reasonably priced, imported, 
fuel oil. 


Fears Increase in 
Price of Crude Oil 


“IT am firmly convinced,” he asserted, 


thousands of plants would have to re- 
sort to burning coal. After the Govern- 


to engage in foreign production of oil 
in order to conserve domestic reserves, 
to shut off the foreign oil would be un- 
fair.” 

Mr. McTarnahan asserted that of the 


finds its way into fuel oil, which could 
not be utilized except through oil burn- 
ers. The legislation would so increase 
the price of fuel oil that manufacturers 
of oil-burning equipment would have to 
suspend production. a 
turing of the equipment would be “to 
shut off the neck of the bottle,” he said. 

Questioned by the Committe Chairman, 
Senator Johnson (Rep.), of «California, 
the witness said: “% think the people 
who would really benefit most by the 
legislation under consideration are _the 
large oil producers, who have millions 
of barrels of oil in stocks and pipe lines, 
and who would quickly boost their 
prices.” 

Explaining that probably 65 per cent 
of the gas made by the American Gas 
“Association comes from oil, Mr. Klumpp 
stated that if the price of gas oil goes 
up, the increase is immediately passed 
on to the consumer. An embargo, he 
said, would increase the price of gas oil. 

Gas has little competition, he con- 
tinued, although there is some rivalry 
from’ electricity for cooking purposes 
and from ‘oil in heating homes. 3 
for the latter purpose gas is expensive 
and is used largely by those persons to 
whom: expense is of less importance than 
convenience: ‘. ' * 


Effect of Embargo 
On Prices Described 


Mr. Klumpp declared that despite non- 
|gompetition,. his industry had decreased 
the price$ to consumers when prices of 
gas and oil had been reduced, Replying 
to a question by the Committee he said 
that the embargo on oil would perhaps 
increase somewhat purchases of oil from 
American sources by his industry, but 
that already. it took practically 95 per 
cent of its gas oil from American pro- 
ducers. If the price of gas oil went up to 
$1 per barrel in the Mid-Continent field, 
where most of this gas. oil is procured, 
the price in the East would increase to 
$1.50 per barrel, he declared. _ 

About 22,000,000 barrels of gas oil is 
used by the industry yearly, which means 
that if the price of the oil is increased, 
the consumer will be forced to expend a 
considerably larger sum. 

Pointing out that 23.9 per cent of 
the total shipping at ‘the port of Balti- 
more represents: oil traffic, and that 60 
per cent of the tankers making the poit 
come from foreign. shores, Mr. ‘Pouder 
said that the Capper and Shortridge 
measures. would seriously affect Balti- 
more shipping. 

Baltimore, he said; has refineries of 
three major oil companies on its water- 
front.. These establishments, employing 
2,200 persons, are predicated on an abil- 
ity to get foreign oil. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, he added, has approved an ap- 
propriation of well over $2,000,000 for 
improvement of the port based on the 
needs of deep water tankers, while Bal- 
timore has also expended considerable 
sums to. better the harbor. 

The Baltimore Association of Congress 
is we]l aware of the distress in the oil 
industry, it was pointed out. Yet it is 
of the opinion, according to its repre- 
sentative, that the proposed embargo 
and tariff would establish a harmful 
precedent which would have to be fol- 
lowed in the case of other industries in 
a difficult way. The measures, while 
helping, perhaps, to increase employ- 
ment in the petroleum industry, would 
more than: offset this gain by adding to 
unemployment among seamen and others 
who would be affected ,by them. 


Establishment of National 


Resource Body Suggested 


Mr. Requa said that he believed a big 
need of the oil industry was an authority 
to which it could appeal. He has con- 
cluded that the “time is long since past 








in this country when the Government 
shéuld set up some such body as the Na- 
tional Resources Commission.” It is the 
ideal and obvious thing to do, he added, 
and “I can back that view with all kinds 
of testimony,” 7 
“Why not apply it to all industries?” 
Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New York, 


queried. 

“Minerals are irreplaceable,” Mr. 
Requa replied. “Foods and animals can 
be grown. The timber industry evidently 
needs some consideration, however, for, 
in effect, the same conditions exist in the 
oil industry. It is in chaos. : 

“Abroad it has been recognized that 
certain things can be done by industry 
for the ‘public benefit. We do not. have 
that conception under the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act.” 

It was generally recognized, he con- 
tinued, that the proration plan for pro- 
ducing oil in California, Oklahoma and 
Texas, proposed for a recent year, would 
be beneficial, but it was contrary to the 
Sherman Act. 

The Californian said that he took no 
position on either of the bills before the 
Committee, but when pressed to express 
a view by Chairman Johnson, he said 
they would probably not accomplish the 


[Continued from Page 1,] 


ment has encouraged American capital | 


To ‘stop manufac- | 


Butj 


| been placed on it and tires are still being 


crude oil produced about 50 per cent | the oil industry can stand to promote 
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desired results. He added, however, that 
he did not believe. importation should be 
unlimited. ' 

Senator Capper said that he did not 
see how the Commission, suggested by 
Mr. Requa would help the small, inde- 
pendent oil producers, and that he is not 
interested in the large companies, which 
can take care of themselves. 

“T don’t see how’ an embargo would 
help,” the witness said. 

_ “In New England they might bring 
in natural gas or turn to coal instead 
of transporting oil from’ the west.” 

“An embargo apparently couldn’t’ do 
much harm,”. Senator. Capper returned. 
__ Senator Shortridge asked Mr. Requa 
if he would advocate free trade, which 
would ruin California. 

“T agree with you on that,” was the 
reply. 

“I agree with you, Senator, Senator 
Copeland interjected. 


Previous Tariff Cases 
Cited as Examples 


The same arguments are always set 
up when a tariff is proposed, Mr. Short- 
ridge said. There is nothing new or un- 
expected in the complaint of the oil 
burner people, he said. Arguments were 
advanced that a duty on long staple cot- 
ton would seriously hurt the tire manu- 
facturers who utilize it, yet a duty has 


made, he said. 
There should be some intermediate 
ground on which the Government and 


the maximum good for the. maximum 
number of citizens, Mr. Requa main- 
tained. At present, he said, there are 
three zones of influence. One is domi- 
nated by South American oil producers, 
one by midcontinental interests, and the 
third by California.. These three inter- 
ests, he ‘said, should supply the areas 
which they could render the most effi- 
cient service. Transportation of petro- 
leum from one zone to another brings 
up many problems, he said. Full con- 
sideration must therefore be given all 
industries involved. Oil has been hurt 
by natural gas, coal has been hurt by 
oil, he said, adding that he had also lis- 
tened attentively to the arguments of 
Mr. McTarnahan for the oil burner in- 
terests, 

The Government, Mr. Requa stated, 
must be interested in the most efficient 
use of oil, as it is an irreplaceable asset. 
He pointed out that he is not in sym- 
pathy with locking up resources, but that 
he favors the wise and most efficient use 
of these resources. The rate of natural 
gas in California, he declared, is “one 
s the great industrial tragedies of his- 
ory. 

There is no satisfactory substitute for 
petroleum except at highly increased 
prices, he continued. The shale question 
has been deferred to a remote period 
because of the process for hydfogenatién 
of coal. The cost of producing oil by 
this method, however, is- much higher 
than by. producing it from wells. And 
obtaining oil from shale costs much more 
than obtaining it from coal. He esti- 
mated that it would cost $5. to $8 per 
barrel ‘to produce oil from shale, while 
only about 11 gallons may be obtained 
from a ton of the rock. 

Competitive Conditions. {: : 
In Maine Explained 

, Representative Nelson pointed out that 
long hauls and high freight rates on oil | 
had made it difficalt.to meet competi- 
tive conditions in Maine. This handi- 
cap, he said, was partially overcome by 
use of fuel oil brought in by water 
largely from Venezuela. 

Many large concerns in his State de- 
pend on fuel oil, he continued. The news- 
print iridustry, he said, is one of the im- 
portant enterprises of the State. It needs 
fuel oil. Newsprint has no protection 


‘would make production 


| buildings aggregates $520,000,000. 


cult to break even. Other “industries 
likewise use the oil extensively. 

An ingrease in the duty on fuel oil 
d make f steam by oil 
prohibitive in Maine and kill some of the 
State’s industries, the speaker declared. 
The statement applies also to the. sit- 
uation in other States ef the East, he 
added. . ve ’ 

Maine annually consumes 54,778,000 
gallons of gasolines in cars, trucks and 
tractors, he pointed out. He questioned, 
thereford the desirability of increasing 
ratgs on.gasoline imports, The proposed 
legistation, he said, would raise the price 
per gallon by about 4 cents, which would 
tax the Maine farmers about $2,191,000 
yearly. ane 

“Tam ignorant of the petroleum sit- 
uation in the United States,” Mr. Nel- 
son said. “But to whom would the ben- 
efits accrue from this legislation? Not 
to the small companies, but to large, 
powerful companies. Large companies 
have stocks amounting to 665,000,000 
barrels, while the annual consumption 
is 876,000,000 barrels. If this legisla- 
tion were enacted, it would increase 
overnight the value of these stocks from 
$700,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. To this 


jincrease the people of my State and 


the East would contribute.” 


Effect on Industries 
By Embargo Outlined 


Mr. McTarnahan quoted figures show- 
ing that today 370.000,000 barrels of fuel 
oil are used for heating purposes and 
generation of power, exclusive ef several 
large industries. This is an increase from 
5,000 barrels in 1916. Today, he said, 
there are 600: manufacturers of‘ oil-burn- 
ing- equipment, and the value of this 
equipment installed in homes and office 
The 
industry has 10,000 dealers, who have 
invested $100,000,000 in the industry, in 
addition to the $100,000,000 put in by the 
makers.. The-industry has 125,000 em- 
ployes. : : 

On the Atlantic seaboard, 120,000,000 
barrels of fuel oil is used yearly for 
heating- plants, 75,000,000 barrels being 
imported. To supplant this imported oil 
by domestic fuel oil would require long 
shipments at high charges, 
000 barrels of oil which the embargo Dill 
would permit entrance would be “only a 
drop in the bucket,” Mr, McTarnahan 
declared. ; 

Tf the embargo is put into effect, it 
would not only put 125,000 men out of 
work, but would make ineffective adver- 
tising that has been done in the past, 
he said Moreover, plans would be can- 
celled for an advertising campaign in 
which $300,000 or $400,000 would be 
spent in New York City alone, for it 
would be useless to carry on’a campaign 
because coal would be in an advantage- 
ous competitive position, 


Curtailment in Use 
Of Oil Is Predicted 


The embargo would stop the use of 
fuel oil almost immediately by the big- 
gest utilizers, the witness stated. An 
increase in the price of fuel oil of from 
6 or 8 to 15 cents a gallén would keep 
many persons, from installing oil burn- 
ers, he said. Many manufacturers would 
go out of business. 


This country could supply enough fuel 
oil to make up for the decline in imports 
under the embargo, he admitted, but 
transportation costs would increase the 
cost materially, 

Mr. 
buys fuel oil at $1.05 per barrel, and that 
the average price for the last few years 
has been around $1.35: at New York. 
When. prices. went to $2.75 in 1920, he 
said, he went into another occupation, 
and his organization practically decided 
to disband: 

Questioned by the Committee, he said 
that he did not see how it would be pos- 
sible ‘toe being California and Midconti- 
nental oil into the east to compete with 
oil from other sources because of the 
long distances the product would have 
to be carried. 

He said that he had no interest in re- 
fined products and was speaking only 
for fuel oil. He added that he believes 
in the free importation of crude oil and 
fuel oil. This country, he explained, has 
18 per cent of the oil supply of the world, 
yet has been supplying perhaps 65 per 
cent of the world’s oil requirements. 
Obviously we are facing depletion of oil 





under the tariff and needs any advantage 
that it now has, for it has found it diffi- 


resources, he declared. 
The Committee adjourned until Feb. 5. 





The Best 
of Business Building 


BUSINESS MEN of today are building 
better than they know. Apparent enough 


are their great materi 


al advances in’recent 


years, better products, improved processes, 


wider service, larger e 
visible, or appreciated 


arnings. But far less 
even by themselves— 


because it is not material—is the constant 
building of their mental powers—the devel- 


opment of a mind to 


vision clearly, think 


orderly, judge fairly, control firmly—a mind 
to see, to understand a 
press something, wort 


Modern Accountancy 


nd so to be able to ex- 
h while materially, 


points with pride to 


its inevitable service in the building of the 
mind of business. In the simple logic of its 
Budget, in its Detailed Audit, its orderly 
control of physical: activities, -its System 
and Management —it is a never-ending 
source of mental inspiration to the execu 
tive who is giving his life to put the best 
he has into the building of a better business. 
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Farm Credit ¢ eo 

Decrease in Federal Revenues 
Is Shown in Treasury Report 


Roseipte Dropped Nearly $250,000,000 in First Seven 
Months of Fiscal Year; Increase in Expenditures 


A’ decitease” of ‘nearly $250,000,000 in increasing the 


receipts of the’ Federal Government was amount. In 


Feb. 3 by the Department ‘of | creased by $137,000,000, but for the 12-| noun below: 
Man Treasury for tle first seven months | month period ended Jan. 31, the debt) i. chilling) 14.0491 
of the current’ fiscal year which -ended | declined $260,000,000 as a result of op- Belgium (belga)” mugen sts" 339413 
Jan. 31, while ordinary expenditares,»ex-| erations during the 1930 fiscal year. Bulgaria (lev) ........s4000006 "7175 
elusive of the public debt, increased] »In all major categories, with the ex-| Czechoslovakia (krone) ......... 2.9593 
$172,145,000 during the same period. _ j ception of interest on: the public debt) Denmark (krone) .....+..-...+- 26.7411 
Total receipts during the period, it is| and'the refunds of internal revenue re~| England (pound) ..-...+++++++- ns 
shown in the Treasury daily statement,|ceipts, Government expenditures _in- Fintcn thenry so a Cae setae 
totaled $1,979,812,300, as against expendis| creased during the seven-month period, propa, Cian) (7 ooo e coe 
tures of $2,120,585,000. Including dis-/jt was said. The interest payments to- Gireses (diachtik) ..... ccs cca. 
bursements for the public oy gine | taled reas nOD being eg Hungary (pengo) ......++e.ee- 17.4707 
ate expenditures were -| lower than for the corresponding period} Italy (lira) ...........s+eeeees 5.2353 
879 360. : : of the-1930 fiscal year, while refunds of| Netherlands (guilder) ......... 40.1878 
Sinking fund operations during the| internal revenue receipts declined by| ead arene) tere beeen eee ane 
seven-month period, power $22,000,000 to the sum of $41,304,500. | Potene (MO. oso erhanentany ae 
only $65,000,000, a decline o 19,914,-| Federal Farm Board expenditures rep-| Rumania (leu) ................ 5943 
600 from the corresponding period of resented the greatest single outlay, be-| Spain (peseta) ..........++9e:+ 10.1660 
the last fiscal year. Interest payments | ino $180,547,900, an increase’ of °$120,-| Sweden (krona) .........0+e0. 26.7723 
on the foreign debt, it was brought out,| 999,900 over the same seven months of| Switzerland (franc) ........+.. 19.3158 
were applied to debt reduction last year,| te’ previous fiscal year. In ‘all, opera-| poeentarie i tS tier ee eens eiian 
while in the last seven months they have|tigns of the Federal Government dur- | Chine (Shanghai tet ee 30.2589 
been charged to general expenses of the|ing the seven months entailed expendi-| fndia (rupee) a 35.9317 
Federal ceveanen oer tures of $1,357,630,300, an increase of| Japan (yen)....,.... 49.3996 t 
The sinking fund, °C | $82,000,000. | Singapore (dollar) 55.9125 } 
lly in behalf of the Department, will +t of i 4 |; Canada (dollar) .... 99.9067 i 
orally in be aring ‘March by virtue of! The deficit of the postal service was Cuba (pepe) r 99.9312 
b reased d 4 
@ mes «| $65,004,500. This was $30,000,000 more : 
the retirement of 3% per cent notes in : : ee Mexico (peso) .......... 46.0766 
the amount of approximately $1,100,- thea Spring the seven months of the Argentite (peso, gold) . 69.1960 
scal year. | Brazil (milreis) ......... 8.6875 
000,000. ‘ a Chile (peso) 12.0712 
lel a th For the fiscal year to Jan. 31, cus- DERG) 2, 0 n.ces odes eewens ; 
During the eae memuk | pened. ¢ toms receipts totaled $230,192,900, a de-| Uruguay (peso) ............... 68.0068 
public debt was reduced to the figure o . : Colombia (peso) ........0..... 96.5700 
i 22,000,000 1 cline» of $113,299,000. Income tax re- rie 
vis. AO Re _being “ ; — ceipts aggregated $1,137,372,200, a de- Se aes Ee Se eee 27.1250 
than at the beginning 0 e new fisca 137,372,200, 


year. 





Acquisition of Operating 
Units by Utility Described 


[Continued from Page 11.] 
to the holding company to fund those; 


advances. 


Q. Did this method of securing funds} fund operations is included, the Govern- 


continue? 


A. No, sir. 
World War this source of money was! ~~~ | 


curtailed and it was necessary that the|borrow moneys until such time as its 
lien of the bonds which had previously} bonds could be marketed. 

been given to Alabama Traction, Light 
and Power Company, Limited, be sub-| Company secure this loan? 
ordinated before any additional bonds 
could be issued in the United States. tered into an arrangement with the Elec- 
This was done and new bonds were mar- 
keted in the United States. 

Q. I take it, then, that these new bonds 
were permitted to stand ahead of the 
old bonds held by the Alabama Trac- 
and Power 


tion, 
Limited? 


A. Yes, sir. 


. Were th 
$ of marketed by the Alabama 


Light and Power Company, 


spoken 
Traction, 
Limited? 


A. No, sir. 
ing a Canadia 
ready access 
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On Feb. 2 and 3, the Treasury 
\issued $60,000,000 in new Treasury bills, 


Light 


ese new bonds you have| ™ 


The holding company be- 
n corporation did not have 
to’the money markets of 
the United States, and it was necessary 
for the Alabama Power Company to 
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Domestic Trade 
















New. York;. Feb. (3,—-The Fedetal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary, of the Treasury the 
following: : 

In! pursuance of» the. provisions of sec- 
s tion 522 of the Tafiff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into’ the United :States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 












Brings Deficit to $235,000,000 


public debt by that 
January the debt was in- 







































































cline of $77,000,000, while miscellaneous 
internal revenue netted $338,120,400, a 
| decline of $34,000,000. Principal pay- 
ments on the war debts totaled $31,- 
411,600, declining by $9,471,000, while 
interest payments were $92,370,500, in- | 
creasing. by nearly $12,000,000. 

The deficit was $235,066,975 at the 
\|end of January, 1931, as compared with 
that of $104,511,298 at the same time last 
year. When the difference in the sinking 








E invite inquiry re- 

garding the opera- 
tions and securities of 
the Associated Gas and 
Electric System. 


Founded in 1852: 


Properties in 26 States 
serving 1,405,650 custo- 
mers in well-established 
public utility territories. 
















ment was about $340,000,000 behind Jan. 
Around the time of the| 31, of last year in its balance. 













Q. From whom did the Alabama Power | 






Associated Gas and 


Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus 
$300,000,000 


en 
61 Broadway New York 
ste’, 








A. The Alabama Power Company en- 







tric Bond and Share Company. 

The bond and share company agreed 

to loan the power company any part! 
of the sum of $2,000,000 and to negotiate 
the sale of three-year 6 per cent gold 
bonds of Alabama Power Company. 
Q. Were other similar arrangements 
ade with the Bond and Share Com- 
pany?/ A. Yes, sir, an arrangement was 
made simild@r to the one above in 1916 
when the Alabama Power Company’s 5 
per cent mortgage bonds were about to 
be issued. 

_ Publication of excerpts from tran- 

script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of Feb. 5. 
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Insull Utility Investments, Inc. 
Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago 












HE investments of Insull Utility Investments, Inc., and 





Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago, are almost ex- 












clusivély in public utility companies in whose direction they 






have direct, intimate and authoritative participation. 






































This relationship is doybly advantageous. The very ex- 
istence of Insull Utility Investments, Inc., and Corporation 
Securities Co. of Chicago, by the extent of their investments 
and through personalities, gives strength to the operating and 
financing companies whose securities are held by assuring 
continuity of well-learned and well-tested practices and poli- 
cies, and competent and experienced management in such 
companies; also, the interests of Insull Utility Investments, : 
Inc., and Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago, are repre- 
sented and safeguarded through their participation in the di- 


rection of the companies whose securities they hold. 


Securities of Commonwealth Edison Company (Chicago), 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company (Chicago), Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois, Middle West Utilities 
Company, and Midland United Company, constitute directly 
or indirectly more than 90 per cent of the holdings of Insull 


Utility Investments, Inc., and Corporation Securities Co. of 


Chicago. 


Stocks of Insull Utility Investments, Inc., and Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago. are listed 
on The Chicago Stock Exchange and traded in on the New York Curb. Booklet USDR, describ- 
ing these companies, and companies whose securities they bold, will be semt on request. 


Insull Utility Investments, Ine. 
Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago 
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Survey of Higher Education 
Proposed in Wisconsin + + + 


: Governor of State Says That Budgets of Va- 
rious Institutions Should Be Reduced Until 
Appraisal of Programs Can Be Made 


By PHILIP F. LA FOLLETTE 


Governor, State of Wisconsin 


HE. PEOPLE of Wisconsin have 
shown themselves to be vitally 
concerned for public education. 

Through good times and bad times they 
have supported the school system of the 
State with a liberality that is impres- 
sive, . 

..In the interest of an educational ideal 
which aims to provide the youth of Wis- 
consin with the best possible school 
facilities from the kindergarten through 
the. university, they have met the cost 
of ‘great expansion in buildings and 
equipment, of increased pay for teach- 
ers.and administrators and of numer- 
ous -innovations in the educational 
process. Nor have they been impatient 
or assertive in what they asked by way 
of return for this expenditure. 


Vv 

On the contrary, in no matter of equal 
public importance have they been so 
ready to take a longtime view or so 
willing to walk by faith, trusting the 
outcome to those in positions of respon- 
sibility. 

Public office implies serious responsi- 
bilities. It demands, among other 
things, an endeavor to walk not by 
faith, but by sight. Charged with the 
duty of examining budget estimates, it 
becomes necessary for the Executive 
to pass judgment upon the existing 
educational program. Moreover, an 
examination into the whole educational 
situation in Wisconsin is overdue, and 
can not, in any event, be put off much 
longer. Meanwhile, some judgment of 
needs and values must be arrived at to 
serve as a temporary basis for the ap- 
propriation of funds. 

Two pertinent, facts are inescapable. 
They are obvious to even the nonexpert 
observer. One is the continually 
mounting expenditure for educational 
purposes, and the other is the continu- 
ally growing uncertainty respecting 
educational aims and practices. 

Did any people ever before set aside 
so large a proportion of taxes for edu- 
cational purposes, and was there ever 
so great a volume of criticism, inside 
and outside the teaching profession, of 
these educational purposes? The answer 
is obvious. And in the face of this 
answer, only one conclusion is tenable. 
There is something basically wrong 
about the existing educational arrange- 
ment. Nor is there any element in the 
situation which promises of itself to 
right what is wrong. 

The phenomenal growth in educa- 
tional machinery which has taken place 
in recent years has been very largely a 
growth by sheer accumulating momen- 
tum, unguided by any comprehensive 
vision or clear sense of direction. We 
have drifted with the tide. Unless this 
issue is squarely met, unless something 
is actually done, the interests vested in 
educational machinery and the force of 
institutional habit will drag us into a 
yet worse state of affairs. 


v 

Confronted with this problem of the 
growing cost of public education and 
the widespread uncertainty, regarding 
educational yalues, a public officer, 
charged with the responsibility of act- 
ing, has only one intelligent and hon- 
est course open to him. He must, if 
possible, call a halt in further expan- 
sion, at least until a survey of condi- 
tions has resulted in a greater unanim- 
ity of opinion as to the proper course 
to be followed. 

I am convinced that the budgets sub- 
mitted by Wisconsin educational institu- 
tions, both for the present and past 
bienniums, disclose a failure to assess 
carefully their various activities. They 
disclose far too much of the mechanical 
and automatic. And here again, the 
mechanical and automatic not only 
waste money, but destroy and under- 
mine morale. The mechanical spirit is 
far too prone to recognize the loudest 
voice, irrespective of its contribution 
to the wealth and well-being of the 
State. 

The budget recently submitted to the 
Legislature decreases the appropria- 
tion for the University of Wisconsin, as 
compared with the preceding biennium, 
$513,365.21, and that for the State 
teachers colleges, $318,090.54. 

It is clear that this budget, if adopted 
will create a challenge to the educa- 
tional leadership of Wisconsin. It will 
require a realistic appraisal of the edu- 
cational program of these institutions, 
and the elimination ‘of those features 
which can not be justified as having a 
place in a sound educational policy. 

There will be. temptation to dodge 
realities and to rest satisfied with a 
resolution by discussion, or by an un- 
critical retrenchmeat by some crude 
form of long-division cutting of every- 
body and everything, or by attempting 
to pass on the decreases by increas- 
ing fees, or securing aid from other 
sources. 


Any such paimaiitehis or mechanical 
response to the challenge would be in 
itself evidence of inability or unwilling- 
ness to meet the responsibility. If, on 
the other hand, the challenge is ac- 
cepted and acted upon with sincerity, if 
the ability and knowledge of teachers 
and administrative officers are brought 
to bear and a genuine effort is made to 


i LS 


set the educational house in order, the 
good effect upon the schools of the 
State, from the lowest to the highest, 
will be pronounced. 

The question charged with the great- 
est initial interest is doubtless the bear- 
ing of the proposed decrease on salar- 
ies. Unless, however, the educational 
problem can be seen as a vastly deeper 
one, little or no progress can be made 
in its solution. The extent to which 
those. coricerned with education can see 
beyond this material aspect will be a 
measure of their moral qualification. 


v 


The laborer is worthy of his hire. 
And no public servant is more worthy 
of respect and more entitled to ade- 
quate remuneration than the capable 
teacher of youth, the intelligent school 
administrator, or the scholar who in 
singleness of purpose follows his re- 
search. It is not in the Wisconsin tra- 
dition to show a niggardly attitude in 
estimating the value of such men and 
women. At the same time, the acquisi- 
tive spirit should be recognized to have 
no place in the field of education. Every 
effort should be made to keep it from 
getting in, and if it enters, measures 
should be taken to get .it out. Wiscon- 
sin must therefore resist the attempt 
to value her scholars by the standard of 
the auction block. 

Any person engaged in the field of 
education whose primary interest is 
pecuniary, any person who is not will- 
ing to make a financial sacrifice. if 
called upon, in order that he may be 
employed where he may be reasonably 
sure of doing his best work, has not 
caught the vision of democratic educa- 
tion, and should be allowed to make his 
contribution 4n some institution based 
on a different principle. 

The very nature and temper which 
are attracted to education as a life work 
means that often the greatest teacher 
or the greatest. scholar remains rela- 
tively unnoticed, to the outside world. 


In our educational system, more than 
in any other agency, the mechanical 
and automatic destroy the essential 
spirit. The spirit of our educational 
system—the spirit that makes inspired 
leadership for our youth, that hunts 
down the diseases of our race, that, in 
brief, is found in the everlasting pur- 
suit of illusive. truth—that: spirit is 
always smothered by mechanical and 
automatic valuations. 

Such mechanism wastes money. But 
far more important, it undermines and 
will eventually destroy real public edu- 
cation. It not only fails to recognize 
the great scholar or great teacher; both 
would eventually find no place at all in 
our educational system. 


Keeping Children 
Out of State 
Institutions.» 


Maggie Smith 
Hathaway 
Secretary, Bureau of 
Child Protection, State of 


Montana 
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ONE of the finest pieces of child wel- 
fare work in Montana has been 
done under ovr Mother’s Pension Law. 
Many worthy mothers of the State have 
been thus- enabled to keep their chil- 
dren in their own homes, much to their 
advantage and to that of the children. 
This plan far excels that of the board- 
ing out or placing in private homes. 

Mothers have been encouraged and 
helped to find work, when physically 
able, and when such work would not 
interfere with the proper care of the 
children. The older brothers and sis- 
ters, still in school, have been helped 
to find employment after school hours 
and encouraged to share responsibility 
with their mothers. We have recog- 
nized that it has been helpful to give 
sympathy and counsel. 

In this State our maximum grant to 
a family is $50, the provision being $20 
if there is one child; if two, then $15 
for first and $10 for the second; if 
more than two, $15 for first and $5 for 
each additional, the total sum not to 
exceed $50. ‘According ‘to a’ United 
States report, Montana ranks ninth in 
the average monthly grant per family, 
which is $26.30. 

In many instances we have felt that 
inadequate amounts have been given, 
forcing mothers to spend entirely too 
many hours from home to supplement 
what the county provides; and also the 
impossibility of mothers to make ade- 
quate wages to keep the family out of 
the poverty class. This is a serious 
matter. 

The problem of poverty is undoubt- 
edly a great handicap to’a child’s de- 
velopment. Some mothers have been 
forced to give up the struggle and have 
asked to have children sent to the State 
institution and this is by far a more 
expensive way to care for children as 
it costs the State $30! per month per 
child in the orphanage. 
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meer aes Devising Physical Tests 
for Policemen in New Jersey Cities 


> > > > 


Examiner for State Civil Service Com- 


mission Discusses Some Factors That Should Be Considered 
By W. LEONARD JOHNSON 


Physical Examiner, State Civil Service Commission, State of New Jersey 


sey State Civil Service Commis- 

sion acts as the personnel agency 
for such cities and other municipalities 
within the State as adopt the law by 
referendum vote at a general election. 
Seventeen counties and municipalities, 
including the larger cities, are subject 
to civil service regulation. A _large 
part of the testing work for municipal- 
ities as carried on by the Commission 
involves the recruiting of eligibles for 
the uniformed departments. 


For a number of years, the New Jer- 
sey Commission has used practically 
the same medical and physical stand- 
ards for the uniformed : services as 
have been used in New York City, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Los Angeles, Boston, and 
numerous other cities throughout the 
country. During the past year we have 
critically examined the physical tests 
which have been applied in New Jersey 
cities as well as elsewhere to determine, 
if possible, what each test actually 
measures, whether it is a valid test and 
whether it is of any real use in the 
selection of the proper type of patrol- 
man or fire fighter best fitted to cope 
with modern conditions. 


The height, weight and age require- 
ments for patrolmen -and fire fighters 
are usually a part of municipal laws or 
city ordinances. No uniform standard 
requirements seem acceptable to all of 
the cities in the State. Some cities fix 
the minimum height for patrolmen at 
5 feet, 7 inches; some 5 feet, 8 inches, 
and some at 5 feet, 6 inches. The 
State Police Department, which is a 
very effective organization, fixes the 
minimum height at 5 feet, 6 inches. 

The reason, perhaps, that these va- 
riations exist is because nobody has 
studied the question and because of the 
old notion that a big man is a strong 
man and hence a good patrolman. 
Aside from the psychological effect of 
the tall police officer on the general 
public, it is pertinent to inquire what 
particular advantage a stringent height 
standard gives. 

In order to find out whether any 
relation existed between height and 
strength, we ran correlation studies in 
height and total strength, using the 
readings of 450 applicants for patrol- 
men. No correlation was found to exist 
for men 5 feet, 6 inches or above. We 
then ran correlations for weight and 
total strength by taking the individual 
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, weight factor and correlating it with 
total 


strength. This revealed more 
significant data. 

While we are told that in the grow- 
ing child up to maturity, weight and 
strength show a very high degree of 
correlation, in the 450 adult applicants 
for patrolmen, weight had little effect 
on strength. ‘An inspection of the cor- 
relation chart shows these tendencies: 
Strength increases with height from 
140 to 165 pounds; above 165 pounds, 
the strength curve strikes a plateau 
which gradually falls as the weight in- 
creases, probably due to the presence 
of obesity and the accompanying slug- 
gishness brought on by an overbur- 
dened skeletal frame; the optimum 
weight for strength seems to be be- 
tween 160 and 185 pounds. 

If these tendencies by further experi- 
mentation may be demonstrated as 
facts, it would appear that we must re- 


vise our notions as to the relation of 
size to efficiency in police officers. 

A patrolman who enters the force at 
an early age, weighing more than 185 
pounds, will very likely take on extra 
weight in a comparatively few years, 
and it is almést certain that this extra 
weight will be sufficient to reduce his 
physical efficiency and effectiveness as 
a peace officer. Proper training and 
periodical reexaminations will tend to 
keep down surplus weight and slug- 
gishness, but older officers do not as 
a rule keep fit because they are not 
required to do so. - Few cities have lit- 
tle to be proud of in the belt lines of 
their men in blue. 

The battery of physical tests used 
in. this experiment included: Back 
strength, leg strength, grip strength, 
pectoral strength, traction strength, 
two dumbbell lifts, pull-ups, high jump, 
subjective rate on general physical ap- 
pearance and development. 

Of these tests, the back, leg, grip, 
pectoral and traction pull all showed 
high correlations with total strength. 
Leg strength showed the greatest cor- 
relation. The weight events seemed to 
be of no practical selective value. 
Ninety-five per cent of all of the testees 
raised a 50-pound weight above the 
head with each hand, and 81 per cent 
sat up with a 35-pound bar bell held 
behind the neck. Even though the 
range of scores on these events had 
shown greater selectivity, it is ques- 
tionable as to just what these tests ac- 
tually indicate. In the pull-up, the 
slight man has a decided advantage 
over his heavy-muscled competitor. 
The high jump appeared to be more a 
test of skill than of native motor 
ability. ; 

Summarizing the results of this an- 
alysis of the tests used five of the tests, 
namely, the back, leg, pectoral, shoul- 
der retractoring and grip strength, 
carry the burden. The remaining four, 
namely, the dumbbell lifts, the high 
jump and the pull-ups, are weak and 
probably should be abandoned. 

This preliminary study opens up a 
field that is bound to be given more 
and more consideration as greater bur- 
dens are placed upon our police offi- 
cers, and greater resourcefulness and 
endurance are demanded of them. 
There is little doubt but that we must 
demand a higher mental capacity for 
the police officer of the future than has 
been required in the past, and there is 
immediate need for us to know whether 
the patrolman with high intelligence, 
who is 6 feet, 6 inches tall, and of aver- 
age strength and development, gives 
more promise in the effective adminis- 
tration of the law, in the control of 
crowds, and in the regulation of the 
motor traffic than does the officer of the 
old type, who is a giant in size, of lim- 
ited capacity, and who, by reason of his 
size and weight, is ineffective where 
quickness and agility are required to 
meet the emergency. 

We also need to know what physical 
type p¥omises long and satisfactory 
service, and what manner of man from 
the physical standpoint is least affected 
by the exacting duties he is required to 
perform. Until we follow the police 
officer through the years and check on 
his performance, his health and his 
continuing physical fitness, we shall 
not know much about the tests we give 
or their predictive valug 
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been more important that the 
American people should return to 
the practice of the fundamentals of 
true thrift than now. In the business of 
creating and conserving estates, a re- 
turn to slower, but surer, procedure is 
in order. If there are any supporting 
and assisting devices in our economic 
system that will contribute, both im- 
mediately and permanently, to this, we 
should examine into any such, and if 
approved, adopt and indorse them. 
v 
Our conception of what is meant by 
“thrift” will strongly affect our recep- 
tion of its discussion and our desire to 
practice it. It seems to me a good defi- 
nition is, that thrift is the management 
of one’s affairs in such a manner that 
the value of one’s possessions is. being 
constantly increased, a looking ahead 
to tomorrow. 


The ideal device for the encourage- 
ment of thriftinéss would be one which 
stimulates earning, guides expenditures, 
saves the excess, and offers a satisfac- 
tory investment for any accumulated 
savings. Only a persistent functioning 
in all four respects will accomplish 
much. Hit-or-miss attempts to do any 
one alone are not effective. Life insur- 
ance is one of the devices which offers 
such a result. 


We should encourage the buying of 
homes—and these of a better quality 
than the cash at hand makes possible. 
Anold philosopher once said that no 
young man amounts to much until he 
has gone into debt for something that 
will give him a permanent satisfaction 
when he has paid for it. Better hous- 
ing means better citizenship—more 
cultural influence—great appreciation 
of personal responsibility and more so- 
cial happiness... More home-buying 
means more family building. 


v 

But we face the possibility of phy- 
sical or financial interruptions of the 
buying program, or its termination by 
death. Life insurance would substitute 
certainty for uncertainty—justifying 
easier terms and longer time in which 
to pay—completion of payments in the 
event of death or total disability; and 
it also offers a ‘shock absorber, in its 
cash value, against temporary physical 
or financial disabilities. 


Business alliances that would in- 
crease our incomes should be made. 
Ability is so frequently handicapped by 
lack of capital and capital many times 
is limited as to its earnings by lack of 
ability to employ it. But that either 
should be exposed to the sudden loss of 
the other is inviting losses that may 
exceed the gains realized. Life insur- 
ance solves the problem, assuring the 
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THE RURAL population is declining 
in Virginia at the rate of 8 per cent 
over a period of five years. Some coun- 
ties in Virginia have today a smaller 
population than was noted in the first 
census after their organization. 


Various reasons are assigned for 
this, according to editorial comment 
and others giving the matter consider- 
ation. Among the reasons are the in- 
dustrial trend in Virginia, the unrest 
following’ the World War, psychological 
and actual, in that the youth of the 
land were not willing to follow in a 
beaten path offering scant monetary re- 
turns, the use of machinery and low 
prices. limiting the employment of la- 
bor, and the time-worn “lure of the 
city” to the isolated. 


That all of this has contributed to 
the exodus from the country is true, 
but we believe a close analysis of the 
subject would place the major emphasis 
on declining prices for agricultural 
products and rising costs in production 
and accumulated debt. 

In many instances the industrial lure 
is a mirage. Industries are also facing 
overproduction and machinery is out- 
stripping manpower. In the nature of 
progress there can be no stable adjust- 
ment of the condition. The tide will 
continue to ebb and flow. 


To those who return to try again, 
there are opportunities in a change of 
management—a smaller outlay—diver- 
sification worked out through a close 
scrutiny of market demand—strict ap- 
plication of the farm living from the 
farm. 

Virginia soils in cooperation with her 
fine climate respond bountifully to “‘liv- 
ing at-home.” Many a,stranded city 
dweller and many indigenous rural folk 
planning for the exodus would do well 
to consider this. 


A‘ NO TIME in our history has it 
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return of borrowed, capital without dis- 
location of the business venture. 


Saving is an act of self-denial that is 
always in competition with the pleasure 
to be had from spending the money. Un- 
assisted, we can hardly expect it to be 
adhered to long without interruption. 
Temptations to deviate or stop alto-* 
gether are many and alluring, and speci- 
ous opportunities to venture the accum- 
ulation are frequent. A well known au- 
thority says the three essentials to a 
successful savings plan are, a. regular 
amount to be deposited, on a regular 
day, and for a specific and approved 
purpose. The habit of saving is more 
essential to success than the will to 
save. 

Vv 


To acquire this habit, the purpose de- 
termined upon must not be too soon, nor 
too easily, accomplished. It. must be 
quite extended in both breadth and time. 
It must offer defense against temptation 
to vary or quit. Most plans are too 
brief—and terminable without.penalty., 
Usually they are lacking in any definite- 
ness of purpose. 


A contract that is a fulfillment. of a 
social obligation of rather public 
knowledge—that requires the. deposit 
of a fixed sum at a fixed date—that can. 
not be surrendered without. both a 
financial forfeiture and a confession of 
the evasion of a responsibility—pro- 
vides the needed fixity of purpose; the 
maximum possible measure; the proper 
duration of time; the gentle, but con- 
stant, pressure; and the assisting de- 
vices to establish the habit of thrift— 
not as a passing episode but as a mode 
of living. - 

To those in the accumulation era, in- 
vestments. are still interests of the fu- 
ture. Their problems are still those 
of creation and retention. But, with an 
eye to the future, life insurance offers 
them an absolutely certain return at 
maturity of the funds deposited, and a 
known amount of addition tothe .de-) 
posits. It offers a diversification of un” 
derlying securities for every single dol- ° 
lar, such as no small investor can pos- 
sibly secure otherwise; and diversifica- 
tion is, in itself, a security. It offers 
him all the advantages of an investment 
trust. It eliminates the necessity. of 
personal management. 


v 


But still further (which is, in the last 
analysis, probably its chief virtue) life 
insurance compels the individual, in or- 
der to save, to earn beyond his. immedi- 
ate needs, to earn. with: regularity, to 
consider his expenditures thoughtfully, 
and conserve what is so hardly won in 
small aniounts until their aggregate en- - 
ables an investment of a true type to be 
made in a dignified. and beneficial 
amount, 


We can not be sure how much appre- 
hension as to the interruption by dis- 
ability or death, of a saving plan of the 
ordinary sort, has contributed to fren- 
ized attempts to achieve the same objec- 
tive by speculation., To be sure of it 
at all, the effort was made to get it 
quickly. Life insurance makes. the 
easier, slower, way,,the only certain 
way. 

Life insurante does offer, and guaran- 
tees, a known amount of income at a 
self-selected date or age, or on the hap- 
pening of a certain event—an inexhaus- 
tible income for the whole term of its 
requirement—ready at a time when the 
need is the greatest and ability to meet 
it is diminishing—giving security at aly 
age when speculation should not be ven~ 
tured, and when mistakes are irrepar- 
able. It is prepared to subtract, in any 
measure desired, the burden of support- 
ing a previous generation from the 
struggling members of a new genera- 
tion, enabling them to progress to the 
limit of their capacities, without handi- 
cap. 

And during the period of its accumu- 
lation, or while waiting its proposed 
functioning, it offers many of the at- 
tractions, of any security of the more 
commercial, type. It is an interest-ac- 
cumulating bond, with a known and 
visible rate of appreciation in its cur- 
rent value—has a stable, easily avail- 
able, demandable and' predictable cash- 
able value—it. is a visibly progressive 
estate. Further than this it offers op- 
tions, to:-be exercised in the light of the 
situation arrived’ at, of ‘serial,’ install- 
ment or interest-bearing maturities, or 
the privilege of conversion to personal 
annuities of various sorts. 


v 


No matter who he may be, nor how 
he may be related to organized society, 
every normal! individual has assumed, 
or has had thrust upon him, certain 
social obligations. Certain expectations 
on the part of his fellows have been 
formulated in-advance of his entry; and 
all thrift is, in its final analysis, an ef- 
fort to meet those expectations and ful- 
fill those social obligations. We submit 
that life insurance .enables him to do 
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that to the fullest, and with the great-¥ @ 


est case and certainty. 





